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New in conception, new in performance, and new in artistry of design and colors, 
the Little Marmon is undoubtedly the most striking motor car success of the year — 
It is fleet, agile and so vividly good looking that it attracts attention everywhere. 
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URING March and for several 

months afterwards there will 
be displayed at the New York Public 
Library a remarkable collection of 
old and new books. This 
exhibition, given under the auspices 
of the Garden Club of America, 
and the New York Horticultural 
Society, is designed to show what a 


evarden 


vast range of literature is available on 
this subject. From ancient, vellum- 
bound herbals to the new and richly 
illustrated garden books of today, 
this exhibition will afford a compre- 
hensive view of garden writing. 
Looking at the schedule for it, we 
marvel at the number and variety of 
books this pleasant hobby has evoked. 
Even when garden lore was mere- 
ly medicinal, men were inspired to 
set down their thoughts and obser- 
vations about plants, and we have 
them today in rare manuscript herb- 
als. Then in printing and the 
printed herbal appeared. And from 
that time on to this the volume of 
books about horticulture and 
dening have been increasing apace. 
Who, buys all these 
books? Gardeners, of for 
theirs is a hobby that can never reach 
satiety; constantly they are searching 


came 


gaf%r- 


one wonders, 


course, 


for new truths, new experiences, new 
enlightenment, and when they find 
them, they needs must set them down 
for others to read. That is the 
beautiful camaraderie about  gar- 
dening—one finds only to 
publish them abroad. : 


secrets 


Of course, there are gardeners and 


gardeners. Some are content to 





raise a few Zinnias and Asters 
and let it go at that. Others—and 





these comprise the aristocrats and 
intelligentsia of the gardening world 


—seem never to be satisfied. Year 


after year they try to acquire or raise 
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difficult and rare plants; they experi- 
ment with this method and that and, 
in their work and study, they soon 
learn to appreciate the authorita- 
tive voice when it speaks. Too 
many of the garden books and gar- 
dening articles produced today are 
based on copied information; too 
few of them speak with first-hand 
authority. 

Glancing over the books that ap- 
pear in this display at the New York 
Public Library, we are pleased to 
find what a number of the 
modern American works are by 
men and women who have been 
or are contributors to House & 
GARDEN. Many of the books are 
composed of articles that first ap- 
peared in the pages of this magazine. 
There were 


large 


good reasons why these 
articles should be preserved in the 
permanent form of a book—because 
they were intelligently and authori- 
tatively presented. They weren’t 
merely copied from other books. 
While gardening is only one of 
many subjects to which the editorial 
pages of HousE & GARDEN are de- 
voted, is a highly important one. 
Working on the theory that its read- 
ers are people of intelligence and ap- 
preciation, our gardening articles 
are written only by authorities. The 
contributors to this Spring Garden- 
ing Guide might be called the Gen- 
| eral Staff of Horticulture in Amer- 
ica. They are the leaders in their 
field. Because it employs such lead- 
ers, HousE & GARDEN has attained 
an enviable position in the world of 
magazines. Each month more and 
more people are that 
they can command the services of 
these authorities by merely stepping 
up to the and 
asking for 


discovering 
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UST as this March number, which you have 

begun to read, contains as contributors the 
leaders in American horticulture, so will the 
April Interior Decoration Number be an assem- 
bly of leaders in decoration. Among those who 
are writing for that number or whose work is 
shown in it are Francis Lenygon, Paul Chalfin, 
David Adler, Elsie Cobb Wilson, Robert Carerre, 
Miss Marion Gheen, Agnes Foster Wright, Allan 
Saalburg, Claude Bower, Mrs. Buel, Tate & 
Hall, Pierre Dutel. 

The subjects are equally varied—the deco- 
ration of dining rooms, of dressing rooms and 
rooms for men, the use of black mirrors and 
the framing of pictures, color schemes, the social 
aspects of Federal Furniture. On nine pages will 
be displayed an international portfolio of good 
interiors, with rooms from German, French, 
Italian, English and American houses, 





WO houses find their places in the April issue. 

One is in the Colonial manner, in stone and 
shingles, and the other is a more modern inter- 
pretation of Colonial motifs. Both are suitable 
for the moderate sized family. 

To this interesting combination we add gar- 
dening articles by Mr. Wilson and Mrs. Wilder 
and the Editor’s garden diary, together with a 
garden in Connecticut designed by Ruth Dean, 
landscape architect. The Collector’s article will 
be on the return of fruit paintings into favor, 
and the series on period lighting fixtures will 
consider the era of Louis XV. William A. Delano 
is designing playgrounds for the Town Better- 
ment Crusade. Richard H. Pratt will write 
on the houses planned by Asher Benjamin and 
Minard Lafever in the first half of the last cen- 
tury. 





HERE are many ways in which a man may 

seek immortality and one of the nicest is to 
plant trees. We were struck with this thought the 
other day on a Long Island estate. The master 
of the house is a busy man, engrossed in affairs 
of world-wide interest, and, being blessed with 
sufficient of this world’s goods, able to gratify 
his whims. A man of many and far-reaching 
kindnesses that will live after him, he was still 
unable to find in them his search for remem- 
brance. Finally he decided to turn his estate into 
t little arboretum. He began studying trees. 
From the study he went on to searching for rare 
ind interesting species. And now, gradually, he 
is assembling a collection of which he can be 
proud. Because he wants to see his work com- 
pleted, he is putting in large trees, but they will 
outlive him for many a decade. And in that he 
has found his immortality. 


LD DOC LEMMON SAYS—“‘Ev’ry year, 

’bout this time, some o’ the city folks thet’s 
bought houses ’round the township’s purty sure 
to meet me on the road an’ say, 

“ ‘Hello, Doc—seen any signs o’ spring yet?’ 
An’ if the partic’lar ones thet asks me is wu’th 
it, I answer ’em somethin’ like this: 

“Sure, plenty o’ signs—Pussywillers openin’ 
in the swamps, Skunk-cabbage pokin’ up through 
the muck beside Perkins’s spring, Maple buds 
swellin’ just a mite. But if ye’re lookin’ fer a 
real thrill, Ma’m—the kind thet gits ye right 
where ye live, as the feller said—ye’ll find it in 
the sounds o’ spring more’n in the signs. 

“<T tell ye, Ma’m, they’s more of a real kick 
in the song o” the fust Bluebird er Song Sparrer 
than in all the Pussywillers in the county. A 
Woodpecker hammerin’ on a dead limb, too— 
thet sound hes got Skunk-cabbage licked to a 
frazzle. But fer real, honest-to-grandad proof 
0 spring, ye’ve got to wait till the peeper frogs 
git a-goin’. 

“We're li’ble to hear ’em any day, now—a 
kind o’ hesitatin’ leetle trill ’round noontime 
when the sun’s warmest. One er two starts it, 
an’ in a while they’s a dozen tryin’ out their 
voices. They ain’t right sure o’ themselves, yet; 
if the sky clouds over from the nor’west an’ a 
chilly wind comes along, theyll shut up like 
clams. Funny leetle tads, shy as a girl. But 
they’ve got the real message o’ spring in their 
throats.’ ” 





NE of our particular dislikes is the type of 
house that is decorated with ecclesiastical 
furniture and vestments. Ladies of the stage and 
of the cinema seem given to this sort of thing. If 
they find a blank space on their walls they im- 
mediately cover it with a cope. Over chairs and 
tables go chasubles. Mantels are draped with 
altar frontals, stoles and maniples. A little of 
this may be all very well, but the excess of it is 
very bad taste. 

Except from the point of taste there is no ob- 
jection to using beautiful ecclesiastical vestments 
in decoration. They usually are made of ex- 
quisite fabrics—in fact, among ladies in Italy, 
France and Spain it is the custom to send their 
first communion, ball and marriage gowns to 
convents where they are made up into vestments 
and embroidered usually (so our Catholic au- 
thority informs us) by over-conscientious Flem- 
ish and German nuns. Before all these vestments 
are blessed. Then, after a time, if the convent or 
the church wishes to dispose of them, they can 
be secularized and sold. There is a special office 
appointed whereby these sacred objects are, as 
it were, unblessed before they go out into the 
world again. 


N THE business of antiques in London there 
are strange figures which, apparently, are pe- 
culiar to that city. They are called “Runners.” 
Their official and self-appointed costume con- 
sists of top hats and Prince Albert coats, although 
the age and condition of these garments need not 
be expatiated upon. Their business is to scour 
both London and the adjoining countryside or 
country towns for whatever antiques may be 
available. They go from house to house blandly 
begging for antiques. And when one is acquired, 
off they trot to the dealers with their prize. Men 
of rare discernment, these, and their knowledge 
of antiques and antiquities is almost profound. 
Some of these runners today represent the second 
and third generation in the business. Where they 
live, and how they manage to exist no one knows, 
but their colorful Cockney and sly ways give a 
picaresque tang to London’s antique underworld. 


|B barony into some old books recently we 
found two quaint references to maid ser- 
vants. One was a law of the time of James I, 
wherein it was enacted that “no servant may toy 
with the maids under pain of fourpence.” Not 
a staggering fine for such domestic trifling! The 
other reference was in a book of devotion writ- 
ten during the plague of London by Thomas 
Dekker, the dramatist, and called “Foure Birds 
of Noah’s Arke.” Some of the petitions are quite 
moving, for example: “Crown my Virgin-state 
with chaste and religious thoughts: and so tem- 
per my desires, that the wanton pleasures of the 
flesh may not drown in mee the heavenly treas- 
ures of the Spirit. So thou accounted me 
fair, I care not how ugly I appeare to the world. 
And for that I am put poore, so blesse mee, that 
I may preserve my fame: for an honest reputa- 
tion is to a maiden an ample dowry.” 


INCE there is no end to the making of gar- 

den books, may we suggest your looking into 
the possible delight and benefit awaiting those 
who purchase House & Garden’s Second Book of 
Gardens. The first Book of Gardens was long 
ago exhausted, so we set to and made a new one 
—a bigger and more beautiful and more helpful 
compilation of inspiring pictures and practical 
text. It is a book to mull over and enjoy a long 
time. We enjoyed editing it and, somehow, we 
believe, a great many people are going to enjoy 
the reading of it. ; 
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SPRING STEPS FORTH 


When brook ire freed from the ice of winter and thre 
gin to speak, when Columbine uncurls its leaves 
md bankside Da fies open to the sun, then you may know 

pring has stepped forth. So it has in this garden, 
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An Experienced Amateur Herewith Blows the Dust Off 


L no one be dismayed. I propose to be 
only a partial iconoclast. It would 
never do to have gardening or any other 
human pursuit reduced to completely settled 
facts, for “hokum” to 
flavor the things we do, much of life would 
be as unpalatable as potatoes without salt. 

We feel very superior in this 20th Cen- 
tury, and we smile at the old herbals with 
daeie life. When 


Linnaeus, in 1753, published his “Species 


without enough 


weird tales of plant 
Plantorum” we began to be successful and 
scientific, and not half so delightful in our 
garden literature as during the period of 
these same old herbals. Best of all was that 
of John Gerarde, who lived in the last half 
of the 16th Century, and whose chatty style 
and convenient spelling matched his de- 
lightful plant creations, not a great deal 
more useless or improbable than many of 
those attributed to the late Burbank. He 
gave us the Goose Tree, with a picture 
showing how the fruits of a tree of that 
particular species, conveniently planted on 
the edge of a water course, were most ac- 
commodating, for those that dropped into 
the water became fish, while those dropping 
on the land promptly developed into geese 
and then ran away ! 

GARDEN ROMANCERS 


\nother of these fine old romancers was 
Bauhin, who in 1650 described the Scythian 
Lamb, even yet dignified by a plant known 

s Cibotium barometz, which, according to 
herbalist, “had wool, flesh and blood, 
nd a root attached to the navel. The plant 
id to resemble a lamb in every respect, 

t grew on a stalk about a yard high, and 
rning about and bending to the herbage 


sumed the foliage within reach, and 


n pined away with the failure of the 
Not until seventy-five 


! until it died.” 





Some Pretty Garden Legends 
]. HORACE McFARLAND 


vears of more or less belief in this par- 
ticular bit of al did an investigator, in 
1725, carefully examine the museum speci- 
men of the Scythian Lamb in Danzig. He 
found it was only the root of a large fern 
put on the shelf upside down! 

The modern forms of this hokum are 
decreasingly found in the catalogs issued 
by horticultural tradesmen, who either have 
been asleep for a third of a century or who 
rest on the old statement that “there is a 
sucker born every minute”, willing to buy 
plants from descriptions, statements and 
pictures. The magazines and the camera 
have conspired to make this form of bunk 
hard to put over, although we do have mail- 
order Rose catalogs, issued right in this 
year, which, through picture and word, tell 
tiles quite as weird as those which were 
told by Bauhin and Gerarde. 

I don’t want to interfere too deeply with 
any of the more or less humorous and not 
very disastrous survivals of superstition and 
hokum. But there are some of the bunk 
items that ought to be disposed of, or at 
least challenged. First among them I 
might mention the soil in which plants 
One does not have to read back very 
far into the books on gardening to have 
contact with remarkable prescriptions by 
which it would appear that for every plant 
a particular soil mixture was absolutely es- 


grow. 


sential. W ho h: as not wondered where he 
could get “peat” or “friable loam,” or 
some other of the ingredients by which 


alone the plants he wanted could be brought 
to pre sperity f 

The truth seems to be that the arable 
earth is covered with layer of soil of 
varying thicknesses, most of which con- 
tains all of the elements necessary for plant 
growth. Soil authorities tell us that no plant 
uses any large portion of the potential fer- 
tility of the soil, and that it is less a question 


of what is actually in the soil than of its 
as to what we 
put in to make its source of elemental fer- 
tility available for plants. 

Any persistent reader of House & Gar- 
DEN will remember that I am devoted to 
Roses, and he will understand the process 
of wonder and eventual disillusionment by 
which I grew out of the belief that Roses 
could be grown only in heavy soil, or in 
light loam, or in fertile sand. If the victim 
lived ina sandy locality he had to have clay; 
if he lived where bricks could easily be 
made from the soil, he had to have sand; 
if he was between the two extremes, he had 
to have something different from what was 
the most convenient to him. 


mechanical condition, and 


PROPER SOIL TEXTURE 

As a matter of cold fact, all were right 
and all were wrong. Soil texture is tre- 
mendously important, and satisfactory tex- 
ture is given by humus of some form--- 

vegetable if it is obtainable from rotted 
vegetation, and animal if it is obtainable 
from animal manures. This humus, I ven- 
ture to guess, though I am not a soil physiol- 
ogist, not only makes the soil easier for the 
roots to work in and for the water to pene- 
trate and for the soil factory to operate, 
but influences chemically in the marvelous 
laboratory of the earth the transfusion of 
the different soil constituents into the avail- 
able items of plant food. 

We know now that these old soil pre- 
scriptions are virtually negligible. I have 
said, and do again say, that a man can have 
a good climbing Rose anywhere he has ac- 
cess to a square yard of arable soil reached 
by the sun for half of the day. 

Soil bunk can be disregarded by using 
common-sense and experience in equal pro- 


(Continued on page 196) 
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A MICHIGAN GARDEN 


The problem of the largish suburban lot is solved with 
a remarkable degree of success in the garden of Mrs. 
Murray Sales, at Grosse Pointe, Michigan. A flat alley 
of turf is flanked by a deep, double herbaceous border 
in which a wide range of colorful flowers and shrubs 
was used. Ellen Shipman, landscape architect 
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UST as it is the province of the painter 
to compose upon a barren square of 

canvas an illustration complete and sat- 
isfying, so is it often the landscape archi- 
tect’s task to build beauty upon unpromising 
beginnings. “The one works with paints 
and brushes, the other with pencil and scale- 
rule and the unmatched beauties of leaf 
and flower. The aim of both js to create a 
loveliness that did not before exist and to 
issure its continuance in a form which can 
be enjoy ed. 

To realize what such an achievement 
may demand of vision and plant know]l- 
dge, imagine the garden pictured on these 
pages before the first spade-thrust started 
t on its way to becoming a complete com- 
position. Think of the main section as it 
was then—a flat, uninteresting space 120 


teet long by half as broad, sandwiched in 
tween a vegetable garden and the street 
lewalk and relieved only by a few scat- 
red fruit trees. An unpromising situation, 
leed, to convert into a real garden where- 
i sense of seclusion should predominate 


On either side of the terrace, and di- 
rectly adjoining it, is a tiny garden gay 
blossoms against an Arborvitae 


Each is a complete com- 
, 


with 
background. 
position in a space only 15’ by 25 


and a galaxy of flowers reign almost un- 
brokenly from frost to frost. 

At the outset it was determined that a 
straight tapis vert should extend from the 
house to a tier of slender Cedar spires close 
to the adjoining property line, as photo- 
graphed on page 88. Deep borders should 
flank the panel and, half hidden behind 
each of them, a narrower, more intimate 
walk should linger along invitingly. As an 
enclosing screen for all, thrusting back the 
encroaching street, tall shrubbery and trees 
should serve. ‘The existing fruit trees pro- 
vided a ready solution of the problem of 
occasional shade and accent points within 
the garden proper, so it was decided to leave 


them as they were. 
Upon such a basic conception the general 
mass and detail of the planting were 











worked out simply and logically with some 
shrubbery, a foundation of perennials, and 
many biennials and annuals. Since the aim 
was to provide an unbroken abundance and 
variety of bloom for practically the entire 
season, it proved advisable to include all 
Thus there 
resulted an interesting and wholly success- 
ful combination of Delphiniums, Fox- 
gloves, Canterbury Bells, Sweet Williams, 
Pinks and Columbines, to mention but a 
few. The rapidity with which this selec- 
tion of plant material produced a finished 
and settled effect is proved by the fact that 
the photographs on these pages show the 
garden when it was only six months old. 
They were taken in June, at the height of 
the biennial flower season, when the leafy 


three of these flower classes. 


screen was so dense that anyone in the gar- 
den was completely hidden from the view 
of passersby on the street. By late August 
and on through September the annuals 
were in full swing and carrying on the 
color masses. Each season brings the neces- 
sity of renewals among the annuals and 
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biennials, to be sure, but the loveliness and 
continuity of the display far more than 
compensate for the extra labor involved. 

As one 


window Ss, or follows the vistas of the walks 


looks out now from the house 


between graded masses of bloom, one real- 
izes with difficulty that it has not always 
been thus. And the longer one lingers ther 
the stronger becomes the conviction that 
garden perfection, after all, can be enjoyed 
to the full only when provision has been 
made for secluding it. 

But the charm of the place is not con- 
fined to this main garden; on the other sid« 
of the house, flanking a paved terrace, are 
two miniature flower areas which in their 
way are quite as interesting as their larger 
With l 


unusual effectiveness 
they demonstrate how much can be accom- 


companion, 


plished in really restricted space by inte!- 
ligent study and the application of sound 
landscaping principles. 

Each of these little plantings measures 
but 15’ by 25’, and vet they are complete 


gardens—grass walks, vistas, beds, foun- 


The central panel of turf is flanked 
by deep borders behind which are nar- 
row parallel paths. These were planned 
with particular regard for the po- 


itions of the existing fruit trees 


One of them is illustrated 
on page 89; the other is almost a duplicate, 
yet is sufficiently different to forestall the 
thought that it is a copy. To step down into 


tuins and all. 


either of them from the terrace is as nat- 
ural and pleasurable 
could well find. 

In these 


an impulse as one 
gardenettes, too, has been 
followed the plan of using perennials, bien- 
nials and annuals in order to assure con- 
tinuous bloom. For each a background of 
Arborvitae has been provided, its trim, dark 
fronds a fit setting for the statuettes and an 
agreeable foil for the softer color tones of 
the foreground. Only the main central 
walk shows in the photograph, but it is 
flanked by two other narrower ones of 
equal length so that every detail of th 
planting can be enjoyed to the full. When 


leaf and flower and trim grass-blade are at 
their best the harmony and peace of thes 
little nooks are complete and their display 
of color really surprising. 

To the front of the terrace is a third 
and larger area, enclosed with shrubbery 
and trees, where smooth turf, a pool and 
curved benches in the corners provide 
charm of a quite different character. Here 
too are simplicity and restfulness, and a 
certain ease of design that comes from a 
skilful combining of straight and curving 
boundaries. Lest there be too great a feel- 
ing of detachment from the rest of the 
grounds, steps at either side give access tu 
the main lawn beyond. 

Here beside this Michigan street, then, 
are object lessons which devotees of the gar- 
den may study with more than usual inter- 
est. They demonstrate to an exceptional 
degree the value of simplicity and good 
taste applied to the transformation of 
type of landscaping problem that frequent! 
arises and which is too seldom given 
really satisfactory solution. 
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THE SIDE OF THE STREET 


Looking down the path toward the Sales house one 
would never dream that a public street lies but a few 
yards to the left, so complete is the seclusion. Annuals, 
biennials and perennials provide lavish bloom for 
months. Ellen Shipman, landscape architect 
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An Attempt to Explain Their 


& Garden 


House 


GOING OF CLOCKS 


Apparent Absence From 


Positions of Prominence in Modern Rooms 


YEVERAL years ago L. P. Jacks, the English philosopher and 

editor, Ww rote a story about the effect of time on people of vari- 
Two playful lads went forth into the byways of London 
Young men gave the in- 


ous ALCS. 
asking 
formation quic kly and without question; middle-aged men fum- 
bled with their watches and made no haste to say what o’clock it 
was; old men, however, were downright stubborn about it—they 
wanted to know why these youths should be seeking the hour, what 
would they do with the information when it was given them and 
finally, when pressed, they reluctantly displayed their watches. 
To the younger fry the passage of time meant nothing; to the 
middle-aged it was a matter for concern but not for fear; to the 
a fighting affair—they refused to recognize that 


men they encountered the time. 


old men it was 
which would soon see them gone, was passing at all; 
foul means or fair, they were determined to halt its course. 

This story was located in London. What would be the effect 
were the experiment tried in New York or Boston or Chicago or 
’Frisco? What attitude have we Americans toward time and its 
passage? Like as not, we would all be moving so speedily that we 
couldn’t be bothered to stop and answer. For Americans appar- 
ently do not keep the time; they seem to keep ahead of the time. 


time, 


AY this perambulation is by way of introducing a question 


that came in to us recently. A worried and evidently per- 


fectly sincere reader asked: st Are clocks bel Ing used a today 
than they used to be?” Our first answer was, “Nonsense!” Then 
we stopped to think it over. Are clocks going out, and, if so, 


why? And then, what are we going to do about it? 

‘There was a time when the mantel clock was a sine qua non. 
No bride felt that she had been completely married unless her 
gifts included a clock; no living-room or library was adequately 
furnished unless there was a clock on the mantel; no hall was sel f- 
respecting unless it boasted a tall or grandfather’s clock and no 
kitchen could be run without its clock with a glass face. “To own 
a clock, at one time, was a mark of affluence and progress. Yankee 
clock peddlers out of Connecticut saw to it that no home, however 
humble, went clockless. The respectability of our early American 
life and the pride of the frontier household as well were centered 
in the owning of aclock. The American people became time-wise. 
For a long while this pride of clock held its place in American 
Then, with the growth of a hectic industrialism, 
of swift transportation, and of flickering movies, we Americans 
started on a pace that finds us today living almost breathlessly. We 
have a notion that time passes by with quick jerks, and we try to 
live up to this false assumption. Whereas, as any clock will prove, 


domestic life. 


time passes by slow and regular beats. 
Sit still in a room and listen to a clock. 
In a deliberate 


Tick-tock, tick-tock, 


slowly, inexorably the seconds pass. and graceful 


almost haltingly do the hands cree 
along their appointed wath around the dial. ‘That’s the way tim 
passes, my masters, not with a hectic rush, but slowly. 
we Americans do not want to acknowledge the fact may be on 
of the reasons why clocks are apparently not so common as hereto- 
fore. Or, to put it another way; they may be just as commonly 
used but they evidently are no longer given the position of promi- 
nence that they used to have. 

Go into any smartly decorated living room, and a clock no 
longer occupies the focal point on the m:z antel shelf. You may find 
a small clock obscurely placed on a side table. In the hall may stil! 
be a grand father’s clock, but if this type is absent, no other seems 
to have taken its place. In bedrooms the small boudoir clock is evi- 
dent and in kitchens it is still indispensable. If we want to know 
the time, we glance at a wrist watch—male and female alike. 
Therein, perhaps, is also an answer to our problem: the skill of the 
watchmaker in reducing the size of watches and putting them 
within the reach of everyone has also reduced the demand for 
clocks. This is the penalty exacted by progress. If the watch gets 
out of order it can be left at the jeweler’s, but when a clock gets 
balky and we tinker unsuccessfully with it, we either have to call 
in a Clock repairer or lug the clock to his shop. 


arc the pendulum swings; 


Becaus 


UT it can never be supposed that clocks wili long remain in 

disfavor. If at present they are not prominently displayed, 
the banishment is not forever. ‘Tastes in decoration change: the 
next decade will, like as not, see the clock back on the mantel 
again. But before it gets there our clockmakers will have to make 
more than mechanical progress. Not alone should a clock be me- 
chanically dependable; it must also add to the sum total of the 
beauty of a room. 

The reason why today 18th Century French clocks are in such 
demand among the discerning is because they were and are still 
intrinsically beautiful. The Georgian tall or grand father’s clock 
had the dignity of a man of ripe years and good living. Even the 
ban jo clock of Simon Willard and the noisy little ““wag-on-walls” 
justified their existence by being amusing. Until the designers of 
cases and of clock dials improve these features in the general run 
of clocks they must not be surprised if people give clocks no 
exalted position. 

Likewise, not until we Americans attain a re-valuation of time 
can we be brought to appreciate the companionship of clocks. 
What we really need is not clocks with a silencer on the tick, but 
clocks with the tick throttled wide open. We need to be reminded 
that time passes slowly and deliberately and that, if we would 
know the richness of life, we must live with equal deliberation. 

A ticking clock does this for us; it lays a hand on our arm as we 
speed by and says, “Not so fast, old boy, not so fast!” 
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STAR-SPANGLED WALLS 


As a contrast to the cream marble mantel and the nu- 

merous decorativeaccessories in light tones, the background 

of this engaging small dressing room is shining black 

wall paper sprinkled with bright gold stars. It is in the 

New York residence of Miss Rose Cumming, who was 
also the decorator 





a time when the floral 
the Northeastern States 


HERE cam: 
of 
seemed to me to be practically exhausted as 


rept rtory 


far as wildflower garden was con- 


my 


cerned. After taking an inventory and 
checking my collection with Gray’s Botany, 
I found that very few really desirable spe- 
Yet there 


many spots in the garden that were stil] 


cies were unrepresented. were 
unoccupied, and by thinning out a number 
of plant groups which had become too 
densely populated, much additional room 
could be made available. So, as I was ready 
to welcome and care for hundreds of new- 


comers, my eyes naturally turned to fresh 
fields and pastures new. 

Dr. Edgar T. Wherry, of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, and my 
Beebe Wilder, 


names of wildflower enthusi- 


gracious neighbor, Louise 


gave me the 
asts and collectors all over the land, and I 
at once busied myself by writing to them 
for beautiful strangers. The 


cordial and en- 


of my longing 


response S were uniformly 


couraging and the correspondence became 


more and more frequent and exciting. Soon 
the hega 


strangers themselves van to arrive. 


WELCOME 


1 pure white Shootingstar, from the vicinity of 
Cave Kentuc ky, is one of the newcomers 0 
Its airy blossoms seem poised ready 


IN MY WILD GARDEN 


HERBERT DURAND 





the 


to dart earthward 


STRANGERS : 
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Mammoth 
the wild garden. 
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Two delightful varieties of 

western native Iris missouriensis are 

Bluebird and Snowbird. They were 
developed by Mr. Andrews 


They came in cartons, crates and cases. 
Express and parcel post deliveries were part 
of the daily routine. At one time, I even 
had to buy a flashlight and plant far, far 
into the night to keep up with the flower 
procession, 

The survivors of this influx have been 
admired and cherished residents of my gar- 
den for over two years. I wrote scores of 
letters the first season, asking for cultural 
information, and the invaluable advice thus 
obtained was faithfully followed. It was 
a case of survival of the fittest. To my 
great joy, many kinds flourished and proved 
lovely beyond expectation; on the oth 
hand, some quickly perished, perhaps of 
homesickness; and some seemed so hop: 
lessly unattractive, to me at least, that the. 
Yet, | can 


enthusiastically recommend for adoption 


were soon cast into the discard. 


by Eastern gardeners a really surprisin 
(Continued on page 210) 


The Foothill Pentstemon is as live 

a blue as any of the Delphiniums 

an boast. Its habit of growth 1s 
stately yet sturdy 
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Southern pink Tril- 
liums and Iris verna 
makeadelightful 
springtime combina- 
tion. The latter plant 
requires an acid soil 


(Left) Oenothera cae- 
spitosa is the Tufte 
Evening-primrose. It 
is areal charmer, 
opening white and 
changing to pu 
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4 somewhat acid 


soil is needed by the 
rm of Iris cristata. 


mted with law- 
ler and carries an 
rangecrest. Areall, 


od low-grow- 


dmerican  Pasque- 
flower (Anemone 
patens nuttalliana). 
This is an excellent 
western flower avail- 
able for the East 


hardy flower 





Cylisus suf inus bear 
its yellow flowers 
clustered at the ¢ nds 


of shoots,and forms 





a rounded hush. It 


is hardy as far north 





) 
as Boston 


BROOMS 


HY are the Brooms and their kin- 


dred SO much neglected in our 


\merican gardens? 

Go to Kew’s Royal Garden, and you wiil 
hunger for these lovers of sunshine, which 
King Sol has painted yellow and gold as 
a reflection of his own brilliancy. 
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A Race of Remarkable Shrubs That Is Unjustly 


Neglected by American Gardeners 


ERNEST H. WILSON, V. M. H. 


They are shrubs of good habit, abundant 
of blossom and bright colored flowers 
which, so far as I know, possess no bad 
traits. At least a couple of dozen are per- 
fectly hardy in the Arnold Arboretum, 
and on Long Island and southward the 
number could be doubled. 
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KINDRED 


It is true that a sprig of Genista was the 
badge of the Plantaginet kings of Eng- 
land, but this ought not to cause their 
banishment from the gardens of even the 
most thorough-going Democracy. ‘The 
Dyer’s Weed, Genista tinctoria, which sup- 
plied the early Britons with a yellow dye 
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One of the hardiest 
of all the Brooms is 
Cylisus nigricans, a 
neat shrub from 
three to five feet 
<7 tall, bearing bright 
yellow flowers in 
late July and August 
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and, mixed with Woad, J/satis tinctoria, a 
green dye, is a bad pest in parts of Massa- 
chusetts near the sea, but this should not 
prohibit its better-looking and_better-be- 
haved brothers and cousins from brighten- 
ing our gardens with yellow, white and 
pink from spring until September. Taking 
a census of the catalogs I find, including 
tender sorts, only sixteen species listed for 
sale, so I fear it is merely the old story of 

shall I call it ignorance or indifference: 
At any rate, our nurserymen whose busi- 
ness it is to supply not only our garden’s 
needs but to instruct us in the knowledge 
of greater variety must shoulder the blame. 

The Brooms and their immediate rela- 
tives are, indeed, a very useful class of 
floriferous shrubs and subshrubs much too 
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rple 
purpureus, bears 
e-purple blossoms 
May, on 
hteen inches high. 
spreads rapidly 
l is quite hardy 
rthof Boston 


Broom, Cy- 
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little known in American gardens, and I 
can think of no reason aside from neglect 
for this scarcity. When rock gardens come 
into their own, these plants will be in great 
request. “Those familiar with the British 
Isles know how Broom and Gorse glorify 
common, moor and wayside with golden 
blossoms for a goodly portion of the year. 
Some will recall that ‘When Gorse is out 
of flower kissing is out of fashion,” which 
adage conveys the perennial character of 
this shrub’s blossoming. 

The whole group is essentially Euro- 
pean with a few members creeping east- 
ward into Asia Minor and southward into 
North Africa and the islands off the coast. 
The species are widespread in Europe but 
most abundant in the southern and south- 
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Cytisus 
makes the moors and 


SCO parius 


commons of Britain 


glow with gold 
through May and 
July. C. s. Andre- 


anus is another ty pe 


western parts. Altogether they are the 
largest and most important class of shrubs 
and subshrubs that Europe has given to 
our gardens. Cytisus and Genista are the 
two largest genera and to these for our 
purpose may be added Ulex, Gorse, and 
Spartium, Spanish Broom. 

There is a very strong family resem- 
blance among them in habit of growth, in 
general appearance and in their flowers, 
so much so, in fact, that the generic dis- 
tinctions are not at all clear to the layman. 
They are plants of twiggy broom-like 
habit with a multitude of slender branches 
which bear in profusion yellow, white, 
pink or red-purple, but mostly yellow, blos- 
soms. ‘These blossoms are shaped like those 

(Continued on page 178) 
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House & Garden 
YELLOW IN THE 
ROCKERY 


LOUISE BEEBE WILDER 


ATURE is lavish with yellow pig- 
ment when she deals with flowers but 
it cannot be said that she often uses it in 
coloring her choicest treasures. For these 
she dabbles in azure, in high scarlet, in 
violet, and the greater number she leaves 
with no color at all save a brush of golden 
stamens or, sometimes, delicate etchings or 
flushes of color. But yellow and magenta 
she spills abroad in full-handed and un- 
thrifty mood. 
For use in the rock garden yellow flow- 


(Above) A sprightly Buttercup, bloom- 
ing early in the season, is Ranunculus 
montana, which, as its name indicates, 
is a native, from the great flower 
treasury of our own West 


(Left) With shrubby stems, small 
evergreen leaves and large golden 
blossoms, Hypericum olympica is one 
of the best of its family. It wants a 


protected sunny spot 


Healy 


Calochortuses are native Tulips from 

California. While not long lasting in 

the garden, they compensate for this 

defect by their gay color. This one 
is Calochortus benthami 


(Left) While the Euphorbias come very 
close to being weeds, a few may be en- 
tertained in the rockery. H. myrsinites 
is one of these. It has fleshy gray 
branches and green-gold flowers 
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ers are many and of great diversity, and 
one thing may be almost universally said in 
their favor: the greater number of them 
are easy to grow. When one hears of a 
dwarf yellow-flowered plant, unless it be 
some standoffish Primrose or such as the 
illusive Golden Drop, it is, in nine cases 
out of ten, safe to say, “Ah, here is a kindly 
soul who will bring light to my hill coun- 








t . : ’ : ” c 
try and give me no trouble at all.” Of 
n 4 ma - 
course, it may happen to be one of those 
weedy and all too willing sisters that 
n i . i . 
abound (along with the most eminent 
: worthies) in the great yellow-flowered 
n . 7 ‘ 
races—the Euphorbias, the Drabas, the Po- 
I , . 
tentillas, the Oenotheras, the Sedums and 
i ‘ 
others—in which case they may give a 
l- » . : . ian 
creat deal of trouble with their wild seed- 
ing, their pushing ways and stalwart flopp- 
. ings. Undoubtedly we must choose our 
(Continued on page 166) 
(Above) The Naples-yellow kind of 
Alyssum, called Alyssum saxatile cit- 
rinum, is far more lovely than the 
commonpla é Basket of Gold. It 1s 
easily raised from seed 
(Right) Akin to the Wallflower 1s 
Erysimum pulchellum. Fragrant and 
easy to grow, it demands only a sunny, 
well-drained spot to give satisfaction, 
It is soft yellox 
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The Spanish Onion, Allium moly, 
preads quickly and makes pleasant 
patches of color in sun or shade, 
This photograph and the others were 
taken in the authors garden 
Right) In a high, roomy space of 
he rockery or a front rank in dry 
inny borders Euphorbia epithymoides 
il flourish with the healthy growth 
of a rampant weed 
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So far the Regal 
Lily has shown no 
disposition to dis- 
ease. It can be raised 
from seed.  Fra- 
grance is among tts 


pleasant 


qualities 





SETTING 


A Public Example of How Lilium Regale Can Be 


_ untold ages the Regal Lily has 
been growing on the wild and stony 
banks of the Min River in the province 
of Szech’uan, China, close to the Alps of 
‘Thibet. Like enchanted princesses the Lilies 
were waiting for the prince to come and set 
them free. Meanwhile the natives were 
not indifferent to their beauty and planted 
them in the mud on the roofs of their 
huts. E. H. Wilson was the fortunate man 
to find them and bring them to their do- 
main, for this Lily so aptly named “Re- 
gale” is destined to queen it over the parks 
and gardens of many countries. Not only 
is this royal flower endowed with a strik- 
ing and extraordinary beauty, but it is also 
the possessor of a most hardy and vigorous 
constitution. 

Mr. Wilson, the discoverer of this 
golden hearted beauty, very kindly told me 
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Grown in Satisfying Abundance 


HELEN M. FOX 


that it could be seen in all the glory of 
royal panoply, at the Roger Williams Park 
in Providence. So one cool and drizzly 
July morning I wonderingly journeyed 
out there. Unaware of the feast of beauty 
awaiting me, I descended from a prosaic 
trolley car at the entrance to the park and 
soon found myself in fairyland. For 
bordering the drives and walks and en- 
circling the lawns, instead of the usual 
Cannas, Geraniums or other dread ful plant- 
ings, are the most lovely borders of low, 
dark, mostly evergreen shrubs through 
which were interspersed thousands of 
clumps of creamy swaying Lilies. Truly a 


At Roger Williams Park in Providence, 

R. 1. is a_ planting of some 40,00 

Lilium regale bulbs, all of them having 

come from twelve bulbs planted in 1918. 
Their increase is amazing 
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breath-taking sight to stop and wonder at. 
The dark green shrubs are the perfect foil 
for the Lilies which rise above them on 
slender stems clothed in fine pointed lance- 
like drooping leaves. The gray light of the 
rainy morning gave a harmony and unity to 
the scene and the Lilies rose like ghostly 
torches through the mist. In the sunshine 
against a bright blue sky their rose and gold 
markings and their gleaming texture make 
a glorious color scheme. 

The paths with their lovely borders lead 
to a beautiful Rose garden laid out on a 
flat greensward, surrounded on three sides 
by a wide pergola of climbing Roses. Here 
are a great number of the newest Roses 
clearly marked by the good labels. The 
supports of the pergola are so completely 
hidden by the flowers that I had to push 

(Continued on page 190) 
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Moonbeam, a conspicu- 
ously beautiful Peowy 
of English origin and 
with a name that alludes 
to is loveliness. Photo- 
graphs of flowers from 
the author’s garden 


ON THE 


NAMING 


A Plea for Names that Are Dignified, Brief and Charming and 
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FLOWERS 


Harmonious with the Beauty They Entitle 


O the gardener whose ideal is com- 
plete beauty, the names of the flowers 
in his garden are of importance. In looking 
over my garden note-books, I am impressed 
by the charm of most of the flower names 
which are there, and so I have been making 
a brief survey of plant 
names generally. I refer 
to the names given to vari- 
eties to identify them from 
other varieties of the same 
plant, not to their botani- 
cal names which is en- 
tirely another matter. 
Names of people, of 


ces and of flowers have 


uways meant a great deal 

me. Both my ear and 
my appreciation of con- 

tion demand to be 
pleased, although the re- 
quirement is perhaps sub- 
conscious as It undoubtedly 
Ss with many people. In 
looking over catalogues I 
find that I always read first 
t] descriptions of flowers 
h have been given at- 
—: 


{ tive names. 
he subject of naming 


rs continually raises 
more or less discussion, but 
S not seem to be taken 
sufficient seriousness 
ll the horticulturists 
ire producing new va- 


MRS. EDWARD HARDING 


rieties, and who have literally the power 
of life and death over their originations, 


To give a fine flower a pleasing name 


is to endow it with a charm comparable to 
good manners in a child. Prompt attention 


is granted to it, and a welcome is more 





readily extended. If you could have but 
one Dahlia and were obliged to go about 
selecting it from a catalog listing dozens, 
which name would attract you more, 
Jersey’s Beauty or My T. Fine? Agin- 
court or Gee Whiz?) Which Peony would 
you have, Enchantresse or 
Cold Slaw? Neither puns, 
nor slang, nor food would 
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seem to offer a_ suitable 
field for the selection of 
names for flowers. Is it 


Dy 


not a fair chance that the 
person who e€Xercises good 
taste in naming a seedling 
also has good judgment in 
the matter of the seedling’s 
worthiness to be named at 
all? Upon examination of 
the facts this seems to be 
exactly the case. Certain 
growers have both discrim- 
ination and the faculty of 
naming their 
with charm and _ signifi- 


seedlings 


cance. 
Perhaps the Sala nce 
el 1aps the most con- 
spicuous example of good 
(Continued on page 186) 


Marie Crousse in combi- 


: / 
nation with Valerian. 
This Peony is an example 


of suitable nomenclatus: 

bestowed in honor of a 

person illustrating this 
article 
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By Septembe r the 
perennials 
from seed sown in 


grown 


early June in the 
should be 
ready for setting 
out. Or they may 
be transplanted 
in the frame and 
wintered there 
under glass 


frames 


FRAMES 


A Method of Growing Flowers and Vi egetables Which 


Provides Many Gratifying Opportunities 


N America looked 


rather as a substitute for a greenhouse 


frames are upon 
than as a supplement to the garden. Most 
American amateur gardeners do not realize 
that there is such a thing as gardening in 
frames. 

In England, on the contrary, frames are 
taken for granted, as being practically an 
Garden 
operations are planned with the frame in 


integral part of the garden itself. 


mind; and, as a consequence, frames render 
a much wider service than we have been in 
the habit of getting from 
On most 
places of any size on the 


them over here. 


other side, in fact, the “cold 
house” or unheated greene 


which is merely a 





house 
cold-frame on a much larger 
scale—plays a prominent 
part. Unheated glass struc- 
tures in the United States are 
practically unknown. 

Why this difference in the 
attitude towards frames and 
frame gardening should ex- 
ist it is difficult to say. Cli- 
mate, of course, accounts for 
In our Northern 
States, where gardening, so 


= 


it in part. 


far, has been most de\ eloped, 


the winters, of course, arc #SSEiRpemenalnlnnes 


F. F. ROCKWELL 


Even 


when we allow for this difference, however, 


much colder than those in England. 


and without taking into consideration that 
through large sections of our country the 
winters are sufficiently mild to permit here 
the same type of gardening under glass 
which is carried on over there, the fact re- 
mains that it is a state of mind rather than 
any difference in climatic conditions which 
has held back gardening in frames in 
America. We as a nation have not yet 
acquired the frame gardening habit. 


There are at least four distinct lines of 
garden activity which can be carried on in 
the frames, in addition to their usual func- 
tion of serving as a means for starting early 
crops of vegetables and flowers. ‘These are 
the growing of vegetables to maturity; 
the production of flowers for cutting in 
autumn, winter and early spring; the start- 
ing of an abundance of seedling plants, 
particularly hardy perennials, during late 
spring and summer; and the carrying over 
winter of young plants and of semi-hard) 
perennials and bulbs for 
spring planting. All of these 
will add greatly to the scope 
and wealth of the average 
garden, and none of them 
involves either a great deal 
of time or more expert care 
than the amateur 
gardener may acquire witi 


average 


two or three seasons’ experi- 
ence, just as he learned the 
things which at first he could 
not do in his outdoor garden. 

To get a little more defi- 


Unheated frames may be 
used for wintering new 
plants for the rock garden. 
Covers should be placed 


over the sashes after freex- 
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ing weather 
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nite picture of what efficient frame gar- 
dening really involves, let us start early in 
the spring—say this month—and follow the 
frame’s activities throughout the balance of 


} 


the year. These suggestions are on the 
assumption that the frame is not heated. 
Where heat is available, operations may be 
undertaken about a month earlier in the 
spring, and carried on a month later in the 
autumn. ‘The -matter of heating 
is considered later on in this article. 

Starting in March, as soon as 
the soil has begun warming up a 
little under the glass, we can begin 


the sowing of seeds to obtain early 





Seed for late fall Lettuce should be sown 
in the frames in August and September. 
These phetographs are from the gardens 
of Mrs. Harold I. Pratt, Mrs. Geo. W. 
Perkins and Edgar W. Bassick 


Extra-early crops of Beans are made pos- 


sible by the cold-frame. By leaving them 


to mature where their seeds were sown in 
early April a gain of a month or more 
in ripening may be made 
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SANT SHAVES 


Sweet Alyssum, Asters and Petunias. Also 
one may make sowings of such vegetables 
as Radish, Lettuce, Turnips and Spinach to 
mature in the frames. For this purpose, 
of course, extra early varieties should be 
used, varieties with small foliage, developed 
particularly for this sort of use in frames, 
being preferable. 
In April, seeds of the more tender vege- 
tables, such as ‘Tomatoes, Egg- 
plant, Peppers and (in clay or 
paper pots) Melons, Lima Beans 
and Sweet Corn may be sown. 
Also the tender annuals like Bego- 











plants of the hardy vegetables, 
such as Cabbage, Spinach, Cauli- 
flower and Beets; and of such 


hardy annuals as Pansies, Phlox, 


Ventilation is a vital matte) f 
1 cold-frame gardening. The 





middle of the day is the time 


to move the sashes, closing 






them toward evening 
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nias, Heliotrope, ‘Tobacco, Balsam, 
Castor Oil Coleus and 
Stocks. At this time also, it is a 
good plan to start the summer, 
(Continued on page 2\)2 ) 


Beans, 


Two notched pieces of wood 
provide a ready way to raise 
a sash for ventilating with- 
out admitting rain. Varying 
heights are provided 
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() F Diaries in General and Garden 
Diaries in Particular —Samuel Pepys, 
that amusing and lecherous old man, began 
his famous diary with the pious aspiration, 
“Ble SS¢ d he God!” Hav ing made this veS= 
ture toward the Almighty, he started to set 
the of 
his observations and the major and 


down day-to-day his 
li fe 


minor peccadilloes into which his peculiar 


occurrences 


nature led him. The world would be much 
poorer had he not done so. 

The keeping of diaries is a sort of vanity. 
Phat there should be preserved any annals 
obs¢ doings is a silly and futile 


of oul ure 


iam and Fren 


» espe 


hk Maricolds nestled under the lee of Iris. 


ially if you use white Sweet-william that 


f the little Marigolds 


M A GA 


Some Sentiments and Ex- 


periences from the Sotl 


RICHARDSON WRIGHT 


Petunias and Eschscholtzia make 
airy pair in a jumbled bed. So do 
Iceland Poppies and Petunias. 


are pleasantly light in carriage 
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This is a pleasing front-of-the- 
will yellow 


) ; 
contrast wilh lhe 


RDEN DIARY 


hope. Yet thousands of people have kept 
the journals of these obscurities, kept them 
year in and year out with unflagging per- 
sistence. Perhaps in the rush of today this 
is impossible, perhaps keeping journals is 
the habit of a more leisurely age. I do not 
think so. ‘The age has nothing to do with 
it. For keeping a journal, beside being 

futile and forgivable vanity, is also an act 
of devotion. Lovers keep journals of their 
meetings with each other, sailors of their 
experiences at sea, courtiers of their days 
at court—each man after his own heart, 

(Continued on page 158) 
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A GARDEN IN THE 


ANTIPODES 


The charm of this sun-dappled vista is created by the 
paving of the courtyard and by the successful arches 
which enclose the court and yet withold none of the 
sun and light. In the residence of Mrs. John Hughes, 
Sidney, Australia. Gilbert N. Hughes, architect 
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This English garden, walled in with a hedge and trees, gives inspiration 
for a little garden in a small space, at the rear, say, of a suburban lot. The 
double herbaceous borders are planted for a succession of flowering 


A GARDEN FORTY-FIVE FEET SQUARE 


How a Succession of Bloom and of Great Beauty Can 


Be Created in Such a Small Plot 


MRS. FRANCIS KING 








N WALKING westward square of ground, grow a few 
along the Lilac-bordered path good-sized © Hemlock-Spruces, 
of the upper or trial garden at : eae ee ae Ey their delicate boughs drooping 





Orchard House, it is a surprise to the ground in their own in- 


























4 
to find between the crossing of Uf, a 2 % imitable way. 
. 7. 7s ) , = ¢ P i 
the gravel walks in this garden Zz 2 Why was this little grass 
and the tea house at the west white Set Lo walk made (for it was made, 
. a é SPRUCE Ser: .: r ' 
end, a small two-foot wide =: ¢ +s and made by laying sod), why 
. ; sm) ‘ ‘i $e ‘ . 
yath of grass at right angles RSS : Lm was a walk made in _ this 
| = , aap ; : ee Ki) ° P | 
to the main walk. This grass <S u singular space when another, 
i ZZ 7 ses pr bs — - 
walk runs south for about a alan le parallel, lay not fifteen feet 
° . vr A AS we % ° ° 
twenty-five feet. The path is ae ee ” away from it, also running 
the center of an almost square SO OSH Se ons north and south? To open up 
spot of forty-five feet. This SET pony ATO 8 a bit of ground which was 
: SF 5 sinsows). ' 
space is bounded, as our young Zo : needed for flowers, to make 
. ‘ sé . x o A > 
geographers would say, on the WHITE Srsipninioy wes the flowers already there acces- 
. ° , Pp ce a Ys o < ° . ry 
north by French hybrid Lilacs; ee - sible. © Forget-me-nots were 
on the east by more such hybrid SS = there in sheets upon the ground 
. , ~ . . Sy J . - - 
Lilacs grown to ten feet in re: 44, - each May; irregular rows of 
. ° ‘ 4 a . rrr ‘ae mw 
height, and by a high clipped ha - fine Tulips, of extra-good 


hedge of Spire avanhouttet. To HEMLOCK A 


(Continued on page 162) 
the west stand a tall pink Haw- ~ 





ry: ~— se A : 
thorn tree, several White SS a ee Ee In Mrs. King’s garden at 
Spruces, — these screening a \ aa Orchard House, Alma, Mich- 
wire fence on the street—then \ igan, is this little planting 


each side a narrow turf path. 
It is hedged with a taller 
planting of trees and shrubs 13 


more Lilacs; and, part way 








across the south side of this 
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The 


ANNUALS AND 


first of the following lists the 
directions 
to the most suitable soil, exposure and uses. 
Varieties. 


refer 


to methods of 


GARDEN’S GARDENING GUIDE 


In the 


perennials and annuals are alphabetically 
arranged. 


planting and propagation, 
The lists comprise leading species and 
The nomenclature used is suggested by 


PERENNIALS 


and 


“Standardized Plant Names.’ 
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| ean ation 
COMMON NAME BOTANICAL NAMI COLOR HEIGHT ee DIRECTIONS 
OF BLOOM 
eS ee ee = as —— 
LL ANNUALS | 
' Ageratum Ageratum houstonianum Blue 12” Aug. to Nov. Sow seed in warm soil out-of-doors; pick faded flowers; edging; display 
Alyssum, Sweet Alyssum maritimum White | 10” May to Oct. Sow seed month apart for continuous bloom; thin to 7” apart; edging; display 
\rctotis, Bushy Arctotis grandis Blue and white 24” July to Nov. Sow seeds in warm soil in Spring; transplant 18” apart; display 
Balsam, Garden Impatiens balsamina Various 18” July to Sept. Sow outdoors in May; rich, sandy soil; sun; fragrant; display | 
Begonia Begonia semper florens White to red 12” July to frost Start indoors or sow outside in May; barely cover seed; transplant to 6 to 12” 
apart; some var. have bronze foliage; excellent for solid beds; display [ting 
Blue Lace Flower Didiscus caerulea Light Blue 24” July to Sept. Sow seeds outdoors in May; thin to 12”; unexcelled for bouquets; display; cut- 
Butterflyflower Schizanthus pinnatus | Bluish 24” June to Oct. Sow in late Spring, transplant 18” apart with ball of earth; stake; display 
Calendula Calendula officinalis | Orange 12” June to Nov. Sow seeds outside in early spring; thin to 12” apart; cutting; display 
California-poppy Eschscholtzia californica | Various : ee June to Nov. Sow in Fall or early Spring; thin to 8” apart; transplants poorly ; display 
Calliopsis Coreopsis tinctoria | Yellow | . 33° June to Oct. Sow directly in border; thin to 10” apart; sun; cutting; display _ 
Candytuft Iberis umbellata | White to crimson 12” June to Sept. Sow outdoors in April, again in May; flowers best in cool weather; new Giant 
| Hyacinth flowered type extra fine; cutting; display. , ; 
China-aster Callistephus chinensis Various 18” Aug. and Sept. Water seed before sowing and cover with sand; set 10”apart;sun;cutting; display 
Clarkia Clarkia elegans White, rose 18” July to Oct. Sow outdoors in early Spring, or Fall with winte r protection ;sun; cutting ; display 
Cosmos, Common Cosmos bipinnatus Various 60” July to Nov. Start under glass, or outdoors in April; set outin warmsoil; stake ;sun; cutting; 
| | display 
Crowndaisy Chrysanthemum coronarium, Yellow, Various 306” Aug. to Nov. Sow seeds in open in April; set 12” apart; pinch back; sun; cutting; display 
Daisy, African Dimor photheca aurantica Various [e June to frost Sow seeds outdoors April; thin to 12 to 18”; brilliant colors; hybrids zoned; dis- 
| } play; cutting 
Four-o clock, Common] Mirabilis jalapa | Various | 24” Aug. to Nov. Sow seeds thinly in rows in warm soil; thin to 18” apart; display 
Godetia, Whitney Godetia grandiflcra | White, rose 2s” June to Oct. Blooms better in poor sandy soil than in rich loam; display; cutting 
Larkspur, Annual Delphinium ajacus | Blue, various 30” June to Oct. Sow outdoors April or May; one of best annuals for both display and cutting. 
Lobelia, Edging Lobelia erinus | Blue 6” June Sow the fine seed indoors in March; plant outside 7” apart; display; cutting 
Love-in-a-mist Nigella damascena | Blue, white 18” May to Oct. Sow seeds in Spring or Fall; thin to 10” apart; display; cutting 
Lupine, Annual Lupinus hirsutus | Various 24” June to Aug. Sow outdoors in May; prefers lime soil; transplants poorly; thin to 8” to 12”; dis- 
| play; cutting 
Marigold Tagetes erecta | Yellow, various 24” July to Oct Outside in May; light soil; sun; dwarf sorts for edging; display; cutting 
Mignonette, Common | Reseda odorata | Pinkish white 10” June to Oct. Sow seed in open; thin to 8” apart; will not transplant easily; fragrant; cutting 
Petunia, Common Petunia hybrida | Various 5 af June to Oct. Sow best grade of seed outdoors in May; thin to 9” apart; display 
Portulaca, Common Portulaca grandiflora | Various s* May to Oct. Rake seeds lightly into soil; thin to 4” apart; display 
Pricklepoppy, Showy Argemone grandiflora | Yellow to white 24” July to Nov. Sow seeds thinly to avoid transplanting; will re-sow itself; display 
Salpiglossis, Scalloped | Salpiglossis sinuata Violet blue 24” June to Sept. Sow the fine seeds carefully in warm soil; set out 6” apart; sandy; display; cutting 
Scabiosa, Sweet Scabiosa atropurpurea Various 30” June to Nov. Sow seeds outside in May; transplant to 8” apart; remove seed heads; fragrant; 
cutting [play 
Snapdragon, Common | Antirrhinum majus | Various 18” June Sow outdoors in warm soil; transplant seedlings 12” apart; pinch back; cutt:ng;dis- 
Stock, Common | Matthiola incana | Various 18” June to July Sow indoorsand out for long bloom; transplant beneficial ; = "apart ;fragrant;cutting 
Torenia, Blue | Torenia fournieri Yel. and lav. ff June to Nov. Sow seeds indoors in March; transplz ant into warm soil; vases and boxes; display 
Verbena | Verbena hybrida Various 8” July to Oct. Start indoors, or sow outside April or May; fine for as mass of color, e specially | 
| i in autumn; display; cutting 
Verbena, Sand | Abronia Rosy lilac 9” | July to Oct. Sow seeds outdoors, April; trailing habit, 3’ to 5’; excellent for rockery, banks, 
| | | baskets, vases; display; fragrant 
Zinnia, Common Zinnia elegan Various 30” Aug. to Sept. Coldframe in March, outdoors Apr. or May; set out 18”; display; cutting 
sae a ee | 
PERENNIALS 
— . on Ree _ — ee i 
Aconite Aconitum napellus Purple 48” Aug. and Sept By divisions; rich, moist soil; partial shade; stake; display; cutting 
Adonis, Spring \donis vernalis Yellow | of April and May By newly ripened seeds, or divisions; sandy soil; shade; display 
Anemone, Japanes Anemone japonica Various } 30” Sept. to Nov. By seed or divisions; should not be disturbed; prote cted; shade, display; cuttin 
Anemone, Snowdrop Anemone sylvestris Pink | 16 April to June By division; rich soil; shade; display 
Aster, Great Aster grandiflorus Purplish | 30° Sept. to Nov. By seed or division; rich, moist soil; the best of hardy Asters; display; cutting 
Aster, New England Aster novae-angliae Rose, lavender 48” Sept. to Nov. By seed or division; in any soil; preferably moist; sun; display; cutting 
Aster, New York Aster novibelgi Rose, lavender 48” Sept. to Nov. By seed or division; in any soil; sun; display; cutting 
Aster, Rock Aster alpinus Bluish purple 10” May and June By divisions; grows best in partial shade; display; cutting 
Aster, White Upland Aster ptarmicoides Red and yellow | 18” July and Aug. By seed or division; not particular, but likes good soil; sun; display; cutting 
Astilbe, David Astilbe davidi Pink 60” June and July By divisions; any soil; partial shade; display; cutting 
Astilbe, Goats >eard \stilbe astilboides White 14” June Seed or divisions; moist soil; part shac le; display; cutting 
Avens, Ora Geum montanum var. Orange 32” May and June By seed or division; in moist soil; sun; display; cutting 
Babysbreath Gypsophila paniculata White 30” June to Sept By seed, cuttings, divisions; dry; sun; display; ; cutting 
Jalloonflower Platycodon grandiflorum White, purplish 30” July to Nov. By seed or division; sandy well dr: ined soil; sun or part shade; display 
3ellflower, Carpathian | Campanula carpatica Blue, white 10” June to Oct. By seed, cuttings, or divisions; rock Re arden, rich soil; sun; display; cutting 
Bleedingheart Dicentra spectabilis Rose 24” April to June By division; in rich, light loam; partial shade; display; cutting 
Boltonia, Violet Boltonia latisquama Violet 60 July to Oct. By division: prefers moist soil; sun; display; cutting 
Bugle, Carpet Ajuga reptans Purplish 10” May and June By seed or division; any soil; sun or shade; ‘display; cutting 
Butterflyweed Asclepias tuberosa Orange 2a” July and Aug. By divisions; by cuttings; prefers dry soil; full sun; display; cutting 
Camomile, Yellow inthemis tinctoria Yellow 24” May to Oct. By seed or division; plant in large clumps; any soil; full sun; display; cutting 
Campion, Rose Lychnis coronaria White, crimson 30” June and July By seed; any soil, sun; display 
Candytuft, Evergreen | [beris sempervirens White 10” April and May By se ed, cuttings, or divisions; one of the best edging plants; display; cutting 
Canterbury-bells Campanula medium Various 36” June and July Set out young plants in May; treat as biennial; sun; display; cutting 
Cardinalflower Lobelia cardinalis ed 24” July and Aug. By seed, cuttings, or divisions; moist, rich soil; sun or part sh: ide; display 
Chrysanthemum Chrysanthemum indicum Various 30” Sept. to Nov. By seed and cuttings; rich light soil; sun; winter protection; display; cutting 
Clematis, Tube Clematis heracleaefolia Blue 30” July and Aur By cuttings or divisions; mix lime in soil, water well, sun; stake; display 
davidiana 
Columbine, Colorado Aquilegia caerulea Bluish 16” May and June By seed; easily affected by nearby varieties; sandy soil; sun; display; cutting 
Columbine, European \quilegia vulgaris White 30” May and June By seed; rich, moist, sandy well drained soil; sun; display; ; cutting 
Columbine, Golden Aquilegia chrysantha Yellow 36” May to Aug. By early sown seed or division; deep, moist sandy loam; sun; display; cutting 
Coneflower, Hedgehog | Echinacea purpurea Purple 30” June to Nov. By seed or divisions; rich sandy soil; full sunlight; display; cutting 
Coneflower, Showy Rudbeckia speciosa | Orange 30” July and Aug. By divisions or cuttings; any soil; sun or shade; display; cutting 
Coralbells Heuchera sanguinea Red 12” May to Sept. By seed or divisions; sun or partial shade; display; cutting 
Daisy, English Bellis perennis Pink, white 6” April to June By seed in spring, or division in Sept.; moist sun; display; cutting 
Daisy, Giant Chrysanthemum uliginosum | White 54” Aug. and Sept. By seed, cutting, or divisions; rich moist, heavy soil; sun; display; cutting 
Daisy, Shasta Chrysanthemum maximum White 18” June to Nov. By seed, cutting, ordivisions; mulchand water well while growing; display; cutting 
var. 
Daylily, Yellow Hemerocallis flava Yellow 30” May and June By division; rich, moist soil, partial shade, display; cutting 
Yropwort Filipendula hexapetala Yellow 6” June By seed in spring or divisions; dry; sunny; display; cutting 
se-dragonhea Physostegia virginiana White, rose 30” June to Sept. By division in spring; rich moist soil; sun; display; cutting 
rginia 
x, Perennial Linum perenne Blue 18” May to Aug. By seed or division; light, rich soil; sun; display; cutting 
rget-me-not, True M yosotis scor pioides Pale Blue 10” May to Oct. By seed, cuttings, or divisions; spre eads rapidly; displays; cuttings 
xglove, Commen Digitalis purpurea Various 30” June to July By seed; treat as biennial; light moist soil; sun or shade; display; cutting 
lardia, Common Gallardia aristala Red, yellow 24” June to Nov. By seed, cuttings, or divisions; does not come true to seed; display; cutting 
splant Dictamnus albus White 30” June and July Newly ripened seed in open ground; blossoms third year; sun; display 
teather, Cattail Liatris pycnostachya Purple 54” July and Aug Seed in fall or divisions; rich light soil; part shade; display 
len Tuft, Dwarf Alyssum saxatile compactum| Yellow t 3f April to May 4 seed, cutting, or division; cut back first blooms for second; display 
k-valerian Polemonium caeruleum Various 24” May to Aug. Fall sown seed or divisions; moist rich soil; part shade; display; cutting 
psophila, Creeping | Gypsophila repens Rose = June and July By seed, cuttings, or divisions; dry; sunny; display; cutting 
opsis, Sunflower Heliopsis helianthoides Orange 36” July and Aug. By division; divide fairly often; dry soil; sun; display; ; cutting 
lyhock Althaea rosea Various 60” | July and Aug. Seeds and cuttings; deep rich soil; sun; may require staking; display; cutting 
Dwarf Iris pumila Various 8” | April and May By division; spreads rapidly; good foliage; sun or part shade; display; cutting 
, German Iris germanica Various 30” May and June By di ions immediately after blooming season; rich soil; sun; display; ; cutting 
Japanese Iris kaempferi | Various 36” June and July By divisions immediately after blooming; water well; ric hsoil; sun; display; cutting 
Siberian Iris sibirica Various 30” May and Nov. By divisions; plant deep and water well; rich soil: sun; display; cutting 
rkspur Del phinium belladonna Blue 36” June to June By seed, cuttings, or division; seed sown in Aug, will bloom June; display; cutting 
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Larkspur, Hardy Delphinium formosum Purple 30” June to Nov. |} By seed, cuttings, or division;Aug. sown seed blooms in June; sun; display; cutting 
Larkspur, Mountair Delphinium hybridum Blue-Purpk 60” June to Nov. | By seed, cuttings, or division; Aug. sown seeds bloom in June; sun; display; cutting 
Larkspur, Slender Delphinium grandiflorum Blue, white 24” June to Oct. By seed, cuttings, or division; deep rich sandy soil; sun; blooms first season from 
hinense early sown seed 
Doronicum plantaginium Orange 30” April and May By divisions; rich well drained soil; sun; display; cutting 
, Lysimachia clethrotde White 30” June to Aug. By seed or divisions; prefers moist soil; sun; display; cutting 
Lythrum salicaria Rosy purpk 30” July and Aug. By divisions; not particular as to soil or exposure; display 
on Lupinus polyphyllu Various } 40” May and June By seed or division; do not disturb after planting; any soil; sun; display; cutting 
Lychnis chalcedonica Red 30” June and July By seed or division; light rich soil; full sun; display 
Thalictrum aquilezifolium Rose | 30” May to July By seed or division; well drained soil; sun or part shade; display 
I endula palmata Pinkish 30” June to Aug. By seed or division; moist rich soil; partial shade; display 
Eupatorium coelestinum Blue purpk 20” Sept. and Oct. By cuttings; any soil; sun; protect in winter; border; display 
| Centaurea montana Blue 20” May to Sept. By seed; any soil; sun; display; cutting 
Chrysanthemum coccineum Various 18” June and July By division in Spring; rich sandy well drained soil; sun; display; cutting 
Viola cornuta glue, vellow 6” April to Nov. By seed, cuttings, or division; sun or partial shade; display; cutting 
Pentstemon barbatu Red 18” June and July By seed or division; sandy soil;sun; plenty of well rotted manure; display; cuttings 
Peony, Common | Paeonia oficinali Various 30” May and Jun By division in early fall; sun or part shade; display; cutting; fragrant | 
Phlox, Garden Phlox panic Various 36” June to Oct. By division; rich moist soil; sun; display 
Phlox, Smooth | Phlox glaberrima Various 24” May to July By division; divide every three years in late fall; rich moist soil; display 
| uffrulicosa | 
Pink, Moss Phlox subulata Various | 5” April and May By seed, cuttings, or division; dry soil; sun; will spread; display 
Pink. Scotch Dianthus plumariu Various 10” May and Jun By seed or division; divide every three years; sun; cutting; fragrant; display 
Mumbago, Larpent« Ceratostiema Blue 10” Aug. to Nov. By division; light soil; sun; light winter protection; display; cutting 
plumbaginoide 
Plumepoppy, Pink Be nia cordata Pinkish | 60” July By seed or by suckers; apt to spread vigorously; any soil; sun; display; cutting 
Poppy, Iceland Papaver nudicaule Various 12” May to Oct. Sow seed early in rich soil; resow every other year; sun; display; cutting 
Poppy, Oriental Papaver crientale Red, Orange 30” May and June By newly ripened seed, division or root cuttings; do not disturb; display 
Poppy- Mallow, Low Callirhce involucrata Red 10” June to Nov. l By seed or cutting, light soil; sun; trailing habit; display 
Primrose, Japanese Primula japonica Various 18” May to July | By newly ripened seed, or division immediately after bloom; shade 
Primula, Cowslip Primula veri Yellow | 10” April and May | By seed or division immediately after bloom; part shade; display 
Rockcress, Alpine \rabis alpina White 10” April and May By seed, cuttings, or division; will grow well in poor soil; sun; display 
Rose-mallow, Common| Hibiscus moscheuto Various 60” Aug. to Oct. By seed or division; moist soil; part shade; display 
Sage, Az ir . Salvia azurea Blue 40” Aug. to Sept. By seed or division; light sandy soil; slight winter protection; sun; display 
Scabiosa, Caucasian Scabiosa caucasica Lavender 20” May to Oct. By seed or division; winter protection; rich soil; sun 
Sea-lavender, Bigleaf Limonium latifolium White 18” July to Aug. By spring sown seed; do not disturb after planting; sandy; sun; display; cuttin 
Senna. Wild | Cassia marilandica Yellow 60” July and Aug. By seed or division; any soil; sun; cut down after blooming; display 
Sneezeweed, Common | Helenium autumnale, var Yellow, red } 54” July and Aug. By seed, cutting or division; moist rich soil; sun; attacked by aphis; cutting; display 
Sneezewort (Yarrow \chillea plarmica White 24” May to Oct. By cuttings or divisions; rather moist soil; sun; cutting; display 
Snow-in-Summer Cerastium tomentosum Whit 8” May and June By cuttings or divisions; for dry sunny places in foreground; silvery foliag 
Speedwell, var Veronica Blue 10"—24” | July to Sept. By seed or divisions; rich soil; sun; display; cutting 
Spiderwort, Virginia Tradescantia virginiana Blue 24” May to Sept. By cuttings or divisions; any soil; sun, or partial shade, ground cover 
Stokesia Stokesia laevis Blue, white 18” June to Nov. By seeds or division; sandy soil; sun; cutting; display 
Evening Primros Oenothera. var Yellow 10”-20”| June to Aug. By cuttings or divisions; dry; sun; display 
Sunflower, Ashy Helianthus molli Deep yellow 18” July to Sept. By seed or division; any soil; sun; display; cutting 
Sunflower, Prairi Helianthu aberrimu Yellow 60” \ug. to Sept. By division; light dry soil; sun; transplant often; display; cutting 
Sweet-william Dianthus barbatu Various 14” May and June By seed sown in July for next year s bloom; sun; cutting; fragrant; display 
lorchlily, (Tritoma) Kniphofia uvaria grandi Orange 30” \ug. to Nov. By division; protect south of Philadelphia, take up in north; display; cutting 
Valerian, Common Valeriana officinali Pinkish lav. 30” May to Aug. By seed or divisions; any sunny location; spreads quickly; display; cutting 
Wild-Indigo. Blu Baptisia australi Deep blue 30” June By seed or division; any soil; sun; for background; display; cutting 


Yarrow, Fernleaf ichillea filipendula Yellow 18 July By seed, cuttings or division; dry soil; sun; stake; display; cutting 
b —— — - — — ~ ——_—____— —$_____ 4 


SUMMER LOWERING BULBS 






































Agapanthu igapanthus umbellatu Blue 30” June to Aug. Extra fine for display near pool or fountain; or in tubs. 
| Begonia, Tuberous Begonia Various 12” June to frost Start tubers under glass, or plant outside in May; semi-shade or shade. 
|} Buttercup, Tall Ranun } Yellow 18” June Single and double forms, spreads rapidly; good for cutting 
| Cannas Canna Various 36” July to frost Start roots under glass, or set out in May; good for low screen, or hedge 
| Dahlia Dahlia Various 18” July to frost Plant outside in May; single varieties and dwarf sorts for borders; display; cuttin: 
| Desertcandk Eremurus Var Various kos June and July Plant in rich well drained soil; may require staking; mulch heavily in winter 
| Gladiolus Gladiolus vat Various 36” \ug. to Sept Set out in light friable soil mixed with peat; plant for succession; cutting 
| Lily, American Lilium superbum Spotted orange 60” June and July \ 
| Purkscap 
| Lily, Batemann Lilium batemanniae Apricot 30” July and Aug 
| Lily, Coral Lilium tenuifolium Scarlet 24” June 
| Lily, Goldband Lilium auralum Cream to purple 30” July and Aug Bulbs should be planted six inches deep in a light soil mixed with peat. Do not 
| Lily, Henry Lilium henrvyi Spotted orange ry pf Aug. and Sept / let manure come in direct contact with the Lily bulb. 
Lily, Madonna Lilium candidum White 36” June and July 
Lily, Thunbergian Lilium elegan Orange 24” June and July 
Lily, Tiger Lilium ligrinum Spotted orange 18” July and Aug 
| Lily, Speciosum Lilium speciosum White 36" \ug. and Sept 
Summer-hyacint! Galtonia candicans White 62” Aug. and Sept. Well drained soil with leaf mold; may require staking; sun 
Tritonia Tritonia var Various 36” June to Oct. Plant in rich well drained soil; sun 
Zephyrlily Zephyranthes var White, pink 10” June to Sept Plant in clumps in foreground of border; store in warm plac 
ANNUAL AND PERENNIAL VINES 
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COMMON NAMI BOTANICAL NAME CHARACTER DIRECTIONS 
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Nasturtium ly egri Rich yellow Seed in April; full sun; decorative foliage, flowers continuously 
| Cardinal Climber Ip t hybrida Brilliant cardinal Seeds in light, warm soil; finely cut foliage; recent, one of best. 
Cobaea, Purplebell Col Light violet By seed in moist earth. Place seeds edge down 
| Hyacinth-bean Dolicho 1b Purple and white By seed; very tall and twining 
Japanese Hop Humulu ponicus Greenish Sow in May and keep soil moist; fastest growing annual, 25’ to 30’ in thr 
ariegatu months; beautifully variegated foliage 
| Mock-cucumber Kchinocystt f Greenish whit« Grow in rich soil; rapid grower; excellent for screening 
Moonflower Calonyction aculeatum White and purpk Seeds sown in coldframe; needs long warm season 
| Morning-glory Il pomoea purpurea White to lavender Seeds sown in coldframe 
Morning-glory, Ivyleaf| /pomoea hederacea Various Seeds sown in coldframes; may self sow 
Searlet-runner Phaseolus coccineu Scarlet By seed; has purplish beans 
— een ike Sen eh saad — ‘ j 
PERENNIALS 
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Akebia, Fiveleat | Akebia quinata Rosy purpl Propagate by layers; flowers in early spring 
Ampelopsis, Porcelain impelopsis heterophylla Foliage Propagate from cuttings in sand; good for stone and brick walls 
Bittersweet, American | Celasiru inden Decorative fruits Use nursery grown stock; shrubby in growth 
| Clematis, Anemone Clematis montana White, rose, lavender Use young nursery stock; prefers sun; flowers in early Spring 
| ¢ lematis, Sweet Clematis paniculata White Use young nursery stock; covered in summer with masses of flowers 
| Cree per, Japanese impelopsis tricuspidata Foliage Propagate from cuttings in sand; for masonry walls 
| Creeper, Virginia | Ampelopsis quinquefolia Foliage Propagate from cuttings in sand; heavier growing than other varieties 
| Dutchmans-pip | Aristolochia sipi Large leaves, yellow and brown flowers | Propagate from cuttings; robust vine for dense shade 
| Fleecevine, Silver Polygonum baldschuanicum | Rosy Graft on pieces of its own roots; vigorous 
| Honeysuckk | Lonicera vat | Yellow, cream Plant seedlings or propagate by layers; rapid grower for covering slopes 
| Hop, Common Humulus lupulu Decorative fruit Propagate by division or seed; vigorous 
Ivy, English | Hedera helix | Foliage Propagate from cuttings in sand; practically evergreen on walls and ground 
Kudzu-bean Pueraria thunbergiara | Purple flowers Nursery stock or seedlings; vigorous 
Matrimony-vine | Lycium halimifolium Purple, red fruit . Use nursery stock: shrubby 
Monkshood-vine Ampelopsis aconitifolia Foliage Propagate from cuttings in sand; for masonry walls 
Silver-vine | Actinidia polygama Waxy white Plant seed in rich soil; shelter 
Trumpetcreeper Bignonia radican Red By roots, suckers or seedlings 
Wintercreeper Euonymus radicans | Foliage Use nursery grown stock; evergreen; excellent; spray for scale 


| Wisteria Wisteria var 


| Blue, white Plant healthy nursery stock—grafted, not seedlings; long lived 
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ANNUAL FLOWERS 
; - — 
BOTANICAL NAME COMMON NAME COLOR | HEIGHT SEASON REMARKS 
} — -_ 
Asperula azurea setosa Blue Woodruff Azure blue 8”-12” | June to July Sow outdoors in April; quick flowering, sun or shade; any soil; self-sows 
Eschscholtzia tenutfolia Miniature California | Yellow 6” | July to Oct. Sow outdoors in April; finely cut foliage 
Poppy 
Gypsophilia muralis Gypsophila, Wall Pink 8”—10” June to frost Sow in late April; self-sows; good for crevices; ground cover over bulbs 
Lebtosiphon hybridus Leptosiphon Various 4”-8" June to Sept. Sow early April; sandy soil; full sun; blooms in eight weeks; finely cut foliage 
Mimulus mose atus Muskplant Yellow ” June to Sept. Start under glass, or outside in May; moist, shady location; vigorous grower; 
| f i Cae leaves musk-scented : : ee 
Nemophila insignis Nemophila Sky-blue 6”-8” May to July Sow in early April, later for succession; sun or shade; one of earliest flowering | 
annuals 
Sedum caeruleum Stonecrop, Blue L ight blue 3”-5” July and Aug. Sow where it is to bloom, April or May; sunny crevices in wall or walk 
| — Se — — — ——— - ——<— — +} 
PERENNIAL FLOWERS 
— ‘ 
| BOTANICAL NAME COMMON NAME | COLOR HEIGHT SEASON REMARKS 
Alyssum saxatile compactum | Goldentuft Yellow ra” April and May Easily raised from seed; sunny location; trailing habit; double form available 
Anemone pulsatilla Pasqueflower Lilac 32” April and May Flowers before leaves appear; easily grown; sun or shade; there are pink and 
white forms 
Anemone sylvestris Snowdrop Anemone White 12”-18” | April and May Shady location; extremely vigorous grower, spreading rapidly; fragrant 
Aquilegia canadensis American Columbine | Red and yellow 30” | May and June Sunny location, well drained; soil not too rich; deeply cut foliage 
A. helenae Columbine, Helen Blue, white i a May to July Dwarf but strong grower; very striking 
center 
Arabis alpina Alpine Rock cress White 5”-6” April and May Sunny position; easily raised from seed; free flowering 
Aster Starwort, Mauve Mauve 9” Aug. to Oct. Distinct species of dwarf growing Aster, suited to rock work; compact b. shy 
Cushion plant 
Campanula rotundifolia Harebell | Blue 12” | June to Aug. Sunny location 
C. muralis Campanula, Wall | Dark blue v—5” May and June Spreading thick carpet; sunny position; especially good for walls 
Cerastium tomentosum Snow-in-summer White 6” May and June Dry, sunny location; bright silvery foliage 
Cerastium biebersteini Taurus Cerastium White 6” May and June Dwarf dense carpet; wholly white foliage; flowers larger than C. tomentosum 
| 
Cheiranthus allioni Siberian Wallflower | Orange 15”—18” | June to Aug. Exceedingly brilliant color; free flowering; cut back for second crop of flowers; 
sweet scented; protect in winter. | 
Dianthus deltoides Maiden Pink | Pink 8” May and June Easiest of the sorts suited to the rock garden; also a white variety; strong growers | 
Dianthus plumarius Grass Pink | White to pink is May to July Fragrant, free-flowering, most satisfactory; also a double form. | 
| sem per jlorens | 
| Erica Heath White or Pink 6”-12” | July and Aug. Semi-shaded location; protect for first winter; wirey growth; attractive through 
| the year 
E. alpinus Alpine Liver-balsam | Pink 6” April and May Sun or partial shade; crevices of walls or steps; self-sows 
| Geranium sanguineum Bloodred Cranesbill Red 12”-18” | May to Aug. Semi-shade; flowers blood-red; foliage turns red in Autumn; also a white flowered 
variety 
Hepatica triloba Liverleaf Blue, various 4”-6" April and May Semi-shade; most attractive little native plant 
Heuchera brizoides Pinkbells Pink 18” May to Sept. Sun or shade; bushy plants with graceful spikes of flowers; white variety also 
Iberis sempervirens Candytuft, Hardy White 10” April and May Easily grown from seed; very hardy and free-flowering; variety Little Gem is 
only 6” high 
Iris cristata Crested Iris Light blue 5”-8” May Native — with short excellent foliage, sun or shade, fairly dry soil; also a 
j white form 
| Leontopodium alpinum Edelweiss White — June and July Famous flower of the Alps; requires dry soil, not di cult to grow, ‘ ut more of a 
curiosity than a beauty 
| Lithospermum Gromwell, Heavenly | Blue 4” June to Sept. One of the finest flowers for the rock garden, now once more available from 
Blue American sources 
Lychnis alpina Arctic Campion Pink 6” April Sunny location; well drained; also a white form 
Phlox subulata Moss Pink Various 3”-6" April and May One of the earliest, easiest and most tree-flowering; full sun, any soil 
Phlox amoena Amoena Phlox Rose-pink 4”-6” April and May Sunny, well drained location; extra fine; leases downy 
Primula acaulis English Primrose Lemon yellow 6”-9” | April and May Sun or semi-shade, fairly moist soil; fragrant 
Primula japonica Japanese Primrose Crimson g | Prefers shady location; flowers in whorls; very attractive 
Saxifraga macnabiana ae White 12” May and June One of the easiest of the Saxifrages to grow, white flowers spotted red 
Sedum acre Goldmoss Yellow 2”-3” May to July One of the most easily grown Stonecrops; sunny location 
Sedum sexangulare Hexagon Stonecrop Yellow 4” June and July Similar to above, but larger and later 
Shortia galacifolia Oconee- bells White 9” May and June Leathery foliage; thrives in sun or shade; most attractive bell-like flowers 
Silene al pestris Alpine Catchfly | White 4”-6” May and June Semi-shade; easy from seed; one of best rock plants 
Silene schafta Schafta Catchfly | Pink 4”-6”" June to Sept. Easily grown from seed; strong growing; sun or shade. 
Thymus citriodorus Creeping Thyme | Yellow 4” June and July Fragrant; sunny location; even exposed to winds; especially good 
Tunica saxifraga Saxifrage Tunicflower| Pink 6” July to Sept. Grows anywhere in sun; self - seeds; good for crevices 
Veronica incana Woolly Speedwell | Blue 12” July and Aug. Foliage silver-gray; likes sun; spreading over flat spaces; easy from seed 
Veronica repens Creeping Speedwell | Light blue 4” May to July Spreading habit; extra fine for stone walls 
| BULBS 
b oe omas 
BOTANICAL NAME COMMON NAME COLOR SEASON REMARKS 
} — | ——4 
Crocus imperati Early Crocus Lilac February and March Pale lilac, buff outside; multiplies rapidly 
Crocus tommasinianus Mauve February and March Pale mauve, elongated flower; one of the hardiest 
Crocus biflorus Scotch Crocus White March Quite fragrant; increases rapidly 
Crocus susianus Cloth-of-gold Crocus | Yellow March Pure yellow inside, brown outside; flowers open wide; brilliant effect 
Muscari botryoides Grape Hyacinth Blue, White April Extremely hardy; multiply and self-seed freely; Heave nly Blue is finest variety, 
and fragrant 
Hyacinthus azureus Blue Hyacinth Blue March and April A clear, singing blue, to accompany the Snowdrops 
Narcissus minimus Yellow March Smallest of the Daffodils, under 6”; sandy leafmold 
Narcissus minor Yellow March and April Six inches tall, bright yellow; most easily grown 
Narcissus cyclamineus Yellow March The Cyclamen-flowered Daffodil; six inches tall; distinct form; moist, peaty soil 
Narcissus, W. P. Minor Narcissus var. Cream April Quaint drooping habit; about 10” tall 
Varcissus Cervantes Narcissus var. Yellow March and April The earliest of the trumpets; usually less than 12” high 
i Scilla no scripta Common Blue Squill | Blue April and May Shady location; mulch annually with leafmold 
| Scilla hispanica Spanish Squill Blue April and May Later than above; will grow in considerable shade 
| Scilla sibirica Siberian Squill Blue March and April Sardensis is ‘‘the earliest blue flower’; Luciliae, lighter ag larger and later 
Galanthus nivilis Snowdrops White March An old, old favorite, but much finer in the newer variety, / clwest 
Tulipa clusiana Tulip var. White April (late) Tiny plant, 8”; long, pointed flowers; white and rose outside; warm sunny loca- 
| tion; plant extra deep, Ce Oh ad 
Tulipa dasystemon Tulip var. Yellow Anril (early) Warm ‘location; only 5” tall; flowers open wide; fragrant; sometimes self-sows 
Tulipa greigi Tulip var. Vermillion April Hot, dry location; reflexed petals; most brilliant; about 9” high 
; Tulip Sires lmannions Tulip var. Pale yellow March Plant deep; the earliest Tulip; flowers open wide, like a Waterlily, petals splashed 
scarlet; several varieties 
Tulipa sprengeri Tulip var. Scarlet May and June The latest Tulip; orange scarlet, brilliant; 15”; often self-seeds 
Tulipa sylvestris | Florentine Tulip Yellow April (late) The wild English Tulip; multiplies rapidly and self-sows; always satisfactory; 
fragrant 
t — ———— oe — — = ———s 
DWARF TREES AND SHRUBS 
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BOTANICAL NAME COMMON NAME DESCRIPTION 
% 4 
EVERGREEN 
luna vulgaris Heath or Heather Easily grown; light, well drained soil; sun or semi-shade; attractive all year; several varieties 
3 Chamaecyparis Lawson's Dwart Hardy as far ‘north as New York and Chicago; prefers moist, sandy loam; globular form, bright green foliage; dense habit 
lawsoniana nana Cypress 
Daphne cneorum Rose Daphne ” to 18”; spreading habit; sand and peat soil; partial shade; fragrant pink blossoms in May and again in Autumn 
Hedera helix minima Dwarf English Ivy + Ae nA climbing Ivy, especially suitable for shade or north sides of larger rocks 
; Picea excelsa compacta nana | Dwarf Norway Spruce| Dense, spreading habit, a real dwarf tree 
Picea excelsa pygmala Pygmy Spruce | Pyramidal habit; still smaller than above, ‘to 2’ 
b | V'huja occidentalis hoveyi Hovey Arborvitae | Compact; dense, oval form; bright green Rta 3’ to 4’ 
j 1 huja occidentalis pygmaea Pygmy Arborvitae | Upright growth, but very dwarf, bluish green foliage 
P T'suga canadensis compacta Dwarf Canada Hem- | Pyramidal shape; very dwarf; fine foliage; most attractive 
i lock 
1 DeEcIDUOUS 
ts Betula nana Dwarf Birch A fine a for, dwarf evergreens, very graceful in habit doe 
_Otoneaster thymifolia Thyme Rockspray | Small bush, to 2’; spreading habit; tiny leaves, with evergreen tendency. Other good varieties 
; /aphne mezereum February Daphne ry of ez srtlest blooming shrubs; flowering often in March; deep pink, very fragrant little flowers; other varieties 
} A entsta tinctoria Woadwaxen A dwarf shrub, 2’ to 3’; covered with bright yellow flowers in June; other varieties; grown easily from seed 
3 ‘hodora canadensis Rhodora | Small Azalea-like shrub for moist, acid soil; purple flowers in April and May ‘ ; 
| i burnum carlesi Fragrant Viburnum | Low shrub, 3’ to 4’; spreading habit; pink or white; deliciously fragrant flowers in April or May 
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BOTANICAL NAMI COMMON NAMI CHARACTER USE 
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Abies concolor Fir, White Pyramidal tree, up to 100’, with silvery green foliage Specimens, or in long rows; windbreak; excellent hedge | 
lhies (Pseudotsuga) douglast Douglas Fir Pyramidal, 60’ to 75’; dark bluish green, dry location One of the best; extra hardy; good for hedges } 
dhies frasert Fraser Fir Suft dark green; 40 to 50’; fragrant Specimens; groups 
Chamaecyparis (Retinospora Whitecedar Narrow, columnar growth, 50 to 75’; hardiest Cedar, | Excellent for mass planting; windbreaks 
thvyoides especially for moist locations | 
Chamaecyparis obtusa Hinoki Cypress Small evergreens, varieties varying from 2’ to 20 Useful for small areas; foundation planting; rock gardens | 
C. plumosa Plume Cypress Small evergreen 20’ to 25’; also dwarf forms Foundation planting and evergreen groups 
Ilex crenata Japanese Holly Small tree, 15’ to 20’; small leaves; /. c. microphvla, 6’ to | Small specimens especially good for hedges; may be 
; | 8’, has still smaller leaves—Box-like effect, black berries clipped 
llex opaca American Holly Fine small tree, sturdy, picturesque habit; red berric Splendid small specimen; also with conifers or ehrubs 
Junipers ymmuni Juniper, Common | Low, spreading tree; dry soil Foundation planting; evergreen groups; especially good 
for rough, stony situations 
Juniperis virginiana Redcedar Slender tree, 30’ to 50’; attractive blue berries; dry soil; | Accent plant; shelter; in groups; good for exposed situa- 
prefers full sun; transplants readily in fall or early spring tions 
| Juniperis varietie Juniper Many forms and shades of color; J. chinensis and its va- | Foundation plantings, evergreen groups, hedges; may be 
| rieties hold color during winter better than virginiana sheared 
Picea canadensi Spruce, White Symmetrical iree, 60’ to 75’; bluish green; aromatic; | Excellent for protection; exposed situations; shears for 
hardiest of Spruces; especially near seashore hedges; specimen plants and groups 
Picea engelmanni Engelmann Spruce Broad pyramidal outline, 75’ to 100’; soft, gray green } One of the best for single specimens 
Picea excelsa + Norway Spruce Dark green; rapid grower Best for screens and hedges 
Picea pungens kosteri Koster Blue Spruce Silvery blue-green; 40’ to 50 Most striking Spruce for accent specimens 
Pinus niger Austrian Pine Rugged habit; 50’ to 75’; dark, glossy green | One of the best for border planting near seashore 
Pinus stro u White Pine Straight, rapid growing; horizontal branches; fine glaucus | Picturesque specimens; fine windbreak or shelter, or for 
} needles, make fragrant, attractive carpet giving moderate shade; also in groups 
Taxus cuspidata Japanese Yew Dense, dark foliage; several types and varieties, including | Specimens; foundation plantings; evergreen groups; also 
| hardiest of the upright Yews; 40’ to 50 | hedges 
Thuja occidental Arborvitae, American Extremely hardy; flat, fern-like foliage; several types and | Excellent for accent specimen and foundation planting, 
colors, including columnar tree, up to 50’, and dwarfs also for low and tall hedges 
Thuja orientali Oriental Arborvitae Dark, rich green, resembling the famous Italian Cypress; | Useful for same purposes as above; brighter color 
hardy; many forms and colors } 
Tsuga canadensi Hemlock, Canada Symmetrical, broad pyramidal outline; drooping branches; | Unsurpassed for specimen or in group, especially back of 
} extremely graceful effect; prefers rather moist soil flowering shrubs, or for shelter band | 
Tsuga caroliniana Carolina Hemlock The most beautiful American evergreen"’; very hardy; | The best specimen evergreen for choice locatior 
50’ to 60° ‘; more grace ful than above; thick foliage ; 
= —_ — act ta Bae Bcd Boe eas Aa nie a 
EVERGREEN SHRUBS 
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{calea amoena \zalea, Japanese Ever- Low specadiog, deen shrub, 2’ to 3’; vivid claret-colored Specimen, but more effective in masses; good low hedge 
green flowers in eariy spring; leaves bronzy green in winter; 
sheltered location or protection in extreme North 
Berheris ilicifolia Hollyleaf Barberry Small Holly-like le aves, through winter 4’ to 6’ Excellent hedge, evergreen note in foundation planting 
Cotoneaster horizontalis Rock Cotoneaster | Procumbent shrub, 2’ to 3’; scarlet berries : oundation planting; ground cover; rock garden 
Ilex glabra Inkberry | Dense shrub, 5’ to 6’; glossy, dark foliage; black berries | Under-shrub in shade; masses in sun 
Kalmia latifolia | Mountain Laurel Spreading woody shrub, 4’ to 10’; dark green, pointed | One of finest for planting for naturalistic effects, in woods 
| leaves; white to deep pink flowers in clusters or with evergreens 
Leucothoe catesbaei Drooping Leucothoe Handsome lustrous leaves, good autumn color; pendant Under-shrub in woods, or massed in shade of evergreens 
white flowers in May; 3’ to 4’; moist, acid soil ; ; ; 
Mahonia aquifolium Oregon Hollygrape | Thick green leaves, scarlet in autumn; yellow flowers in | Shady location in foundation planting, or with shrubs or 
May; bluish Grape-like fruits; semi-shade evergreens 
Pieris japonica Japanese Andromeda Shiny, thick, deep green leaves, purplish bronze in winter; | Under cover in woods, or massed near evergreens; peaty 
clusters of small white flowers, May soil 
Rhododendron species and Rhododendron White, pink and purplish shades in enormous clusters; Mass planting, or single specime - in shelter of evergreens; 
| hybrids very large, thick green leaves; 10’ to 20°; acid soil hardwood leafmold mulching helpful 
= i a : Th. = Te ieee lcs me ; —— 
DECIDUOUS TREES 
Acer Mapk Tall spreading trees, 50’ to 100’; soil; give excellent ols ide; | Good for street and avenue planting; large lawn speci- 
mostly highly colored in Autumn; several species mens, especially for shade 
Aesculus hippocastanum Horsechestnut Large pyramidal tree; 60 to 80 ; dense shade; conspicuous | Good specimen tree, but falling flowers and nuts, and bare 
upright panicles of white flowers | soil beneath tree are objectionable features 
Amygdalus communs Flowering Almond Small, spring-flowering tree, 20’ to 25’; easily grown Specimen for lawn and garden; many beautiful varieties 
Amvyegdalus persica Flowering Peach Much like Flowering Almond, somewhat smaller Specimen; double flowered; pink and white varieties 
Cercis canadensis Redbud Deep pink flowers before leaves appear; 25’ to 30’ | Specimens or shrubbery border 
Cornu Dogwood | Easily grown; most species hardy except in extreme | One of the finest small trees for single specimens or with 
| North; 15’ to 20’; white or pink flowers as leaves appear larger trees 
Crataecgu Hawthorn Small tree, 10’ to 25’; white, pink and red, flowers followed Most attractive flowering tree for specimens or hedges, 
} | by bright colored fruits, many with spines worthy much wider use 
| Fagu Beect Tall trees; dense foliage; fine trunks; 80’ to 100’; fairly) Unexcelled for shade, and specimens where space permits; 
rapid growing purple-leaved form is one of best accent trees 
Cinkg Maidenhair-tree Irregular spreading, picturesque form easily grown; at- | Best out-of-the-ordinary tree for street planting, and for 
tractive foliage; eventually 60’ to 80’ specimens 
Glediissa triacanthus Honeylocust \ny soil; rapid grower, eventually up to 100’ or more; | Specimens, hedges, or street planting—thornless variety 
-ndant, Pea-like white flowers for latter purpose : 
Hicoria ovata Shagbark Hickory iest of nut trees; rough, shaggy bark; 60’ to &o’ | Fine for wool or pasture planting 
Juglans niger Black Walnut Very handsome tree; 80’ to 100’; branching Good for both ornament and fruit; several other Walnuts | 
} hardy except in extreme North 
Liriodendron tuliptfera Tulip Tree Splendid foliage tree; up to 150’, with large Poppy-like Exceptionally fine for specimens, shade or street planting, 
flowers in early summer in good soil, also in woods 
Malus Flowering Crab Small trees up to 25’; fragrant flowers, white, pink or rose, | Fine for specimens, especially near garden walls; also in 
in early spring, followed by attractive fruit border, behind perennials 
Platanus Planetree Fine stately tree, 80’ to 100’; bark peels, exposing white | Unexcelled for street planting and near water. American 
new bark beneath; also pendant ball-like seed pods; species is strongest grower 
picturesque appearance; good, moderately dense shade 
| Prunw Flowering Cherry Mostly small trees up to 20’; pink, white and rose flowers Excellent as single specimens, and behind perennial border 
| Quercus Oak Sturdy, long-lived, noble trees of symmetrical spreading Specimen shade trees or avenue planting, especially the 
| form, mostly 80’ to 100’; late to leaf out in spring. Pin Oak 
Tilia Linden Fine tree of symmetrical form, dense shade; fragrant Excellent for dense tall screen, also for natural ‘‘s r 
blossoms which always bring bees in quantity. house’’ under drooping branches 
| Limu Elm Perhaps tne handsomest of all native deciduous trees;} Best of all trees for framing landscape view, vista, or 
| stately, graceful, ‘ vase-like” outline; up to 100’ | house; also for over-arching avenue plat ting; specimen 
PE IDU OUS SHRUBS 
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1melanchier canadensis Shadblow E aii flowering, gr: coful native t tall shrub or smi all tree Excellent for border of woods or against evergreens 
isalea \zalea Many species and varieties, several native; 4’ to 10’ Specimens in choice locations; most effective in masses 
Berberis thunbergri Jarberry Thick growing spiny a 3’ to 5’; red winter berries Perhaps the best of all low hedge plants; may be trimmed 
Buddleia Butterflybush Rapid growing shrub, 6’, bearing through summer suc- | Lawn specimen, but better in the shrubbery border or rear 
} cession of Lilac-like panic les of fragrant flowers. of perennial border 
Calycanthus ridus Sweetshrub | Chocolate brown flowers with Strawberry-like fragrance Specimen, or shrubbery border 
} in early summer; 6’ to 10’; any soil, sun or shade ; 
Clethra alnifolia Summersweet Small shrub, to 10’; white flowers summer Plant in shrubbery border for exquisite fragrance 
Cotoneaster Cotoneaster | Small shrub with dense or spreading habit; 2’ to 6 | Several species and varieties, all with attractive foliage 
(yvdonia japonica Flowering Quince Shrub of dense bush form; 6’ to 8’; blaze of scarlet flowers One of best for specimens and for color in shrubbery bor- 
} in May; any soil; sun or shade; long-lived der or hedge 
Deutzi Deutzix Graceful shrub; white flowers in great quantities in spring | Specimens, mass planting or border 
| Forsvthia Ke pe ia Flowers early; upright, trailing and “fountain” forms Best extra early yellow flowering shrub 
| Aerria japonica Kerria Bright golden flowers in abundance from June to October; | One of best flowering shrubs for specimens or shrub border 
} rather slender growth; 5’ to § any soil | 
Laburnum vulgare Goldenchain Small tree, 15’ to 20’; yellow flowers in summer One of easiest small trees for lawn or rear of shrubbery 
Ligustrum Privet Small-foliaged, dense-growing shrub, 5’ to 15’ Most popular of all hedge plants 
| Spiraea Spirea | Small, refined shrub, 4’ to 6’; some with fountain-like | Good for foundation planting, flowering hedge masses in 
| | form; white flowers or pink; spring or early summer shrubbery border, and also individual accent - 
| Styrax japonica Japanese Snowball Large shrub, but not coarse; easily grown; ball-like white | Excellent flowering specimens, or at rear of shrubbery 
. } | flowers in profusion; not hardy in extreme North border 
| Syringe Lilac Various species and varieties, up to 20’; many new hybrids | The best shrub for tall flowering hedge: also cood for 
| | give fine range of color; mostly fragrant specimens and in masses, especially along walks 
| Vaccinium corymbosum Highbush Blueberry Picturesque, twiggy shrub, in clumps; 6’ to 8 ; small bell- Excellent for peaty or sandy acid soils; naturalizing; or 
} } like flowers in spring, edible fruit with other acid- loving plants 
Viburnum Viburnum Large class of flowering shrubs, 4’ to 15’; mostly with | Good for masses, in the mixed shrubbery border and as 
|} ornamental fruits, blue, black, or scarlet specimens especially near evergreens 


L_u eigela : : Weigela Small shrubs, 5’ to 6’; pink or rose flowers In 1 the shrubbe ry border; Eva Rathke is | be st varie tv 
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VEGETABLES FOR A CONTINUOUS SUPPLY 
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; 
-EGETABLES AND “IRS | SUCCESSIVE AMOUNT ee 
VEGI on ANI VARIETY oc nleediet: | “PLANTINGS OR NUMBER DIRECTIONS 
WEEKS APART FOR 50! ROW 
EEE . . | — ienicaoan 6 AEE seers ha ; a — ‘ 
Bean, bush, Green Pod Early Bountiful April 15 2-3: to Aug. I5 I pt. ee ae In dryest soil available; cover first planting 1” deep. 
Bean, bush, Wax | Rust Proof Golden Wax April 20 | 2-3: to Aug. I I pt. mn’ x ar In dryest soil available; cover first planting 1” deep. | 
Bean, bush, Lima | Burpee Improved May I 3-4: to July 15 I pt. 24”x 6” Plant with eye down, when there is prospect of dry | 
| | | weather. 
Jean, pole | Golden Cluster April 25 June 15 1% pt. ‘a a - nage poles before planting in ric h hills; thin out. 
Bean, pole, Lima | Early Leviathan May I June 15 14 pt. ‘ea » down in slightly raised hills; thin to best two. | 
Beets, Ex. Early | Early Model April I 3-4: to Aug. 15 I OZ. us” = (3° ; irst planting shallow, about !2” deep and thick. 
Beets, main and winter | Detroit Dark Red May I | 3-4: to Aug. 15 I OZ. was 3 In dry weather, soak seeds; firm well; for winter use sow 
| about three months before harvesting. 
Brussels Sprouts Danish Prize June is P July 15 35 a4” x10" = at four to six weeks; same treatment as late 
} Cabbage; pinch out tops whe n “buttons are formed. 
Cabbage, Ex. Early Golden Acre | April i 35 24 "x 18” | Set out well hardened off plants as soon as ground can be 
worked; fertilize in rows. 
Cabbage, summer Succession May : P June I 30 so” x18" Light applications of nitrate of soda beneficial; to keep 
mature heads from splitting, pull enough to loosen roots. 
Cabbage, Late Danish Ball Head July 2 July 15 30 30" = 16° Transplant from seed sown June Ist; use water in bottoms 
of holes if soil is dry; firm well. 
Carrots, Ex. Early Early Scarlet Horn April 15 3-4: to Aug. 15 14 OZ. rs” x. 5" First planting thick, !,” to '.” deep; thin early. 
Carrots, main and winter Danvers May 15 | July 1s 2 OZ. ix = Select rich, deep soil to get smooth roots; for storing plant 
about 90 days before the harvesting time. 
Cauliflower, spring and fall Early Snowball April 10 P }: to July 10 35 24” x 18” Enrich rows; protect from cutworms; plenty of water 
when heading. 
Celery, Early Golden Self-Blanching May c oF June I 100 24”x 6” Enrich rows; plenty of water; hill up to keep stalks up- 
right; blanch two weeks before using. 
Celery, Late Fordhook (Emperor) June : ? July 15 | 100 ag ar Sow seeds six to eight weeks before transplanting; hill up; 
store in cellar for winter. 
Corn, Early The Burpee May I 3: to July 15 3 pt. a ed First planting in dry soil; cover only 1” deep; give pro- 
tected sunny exposure if possible. 
Corn, main crop Country Gentleman May I }: to July I 2 pt. ree 4 Thin to 3 or 4 stalks in hill; plant 3” deep in dry weather; 
cultivate shallow. 
Cucumber, for slicing, etc Davis Perfect May I | June 15 lf oz. rae a ¢ Enrich hills; thin to 3 or 4 plants; protect from striped | 
beetle. 
Cucumber, for pickling Ever-bearing | June I July I lf oz. ‘ae ae Gather fruits while quite small; keep them all picked | 
| for « ‘ontinuous bearing. 
Egg-plant Black Beauty | May 20 P | 25 30” x 24” Enrich hills; give plenty of water; protect from potato | 
| bugs. } 
Endive Giant Fringed | June I }: to Aug. I 14 OZ. 12”x 12” | Culture same as for lettuce save that leaves should be 
} tied up to blanch for use. 
Kohlrabi White Vienna April 10 1: to July 10 14 OZ is 2 Treatment similar to Turnips; thin out as soon as possible; 
| } begin to use while small, 1” or so in diameter. 
Leek American Flag April 15 }:to June 15 S$ OZ. a oar Transplant at size of le wh pencil to deep, well enriched | 
trenches, hill up to bleach. | 
Lettuce, loose leaf, for Grand Rapids April 10 P 3: to Mav 20 50 12”°x 6” Sow seed when plants are set out, and for succession | 
spring plantings, thin out early. 
Lettuce, spring and fall Big Boston April ro )6P 3: to May 20 50 ia” xs oF Thin out early; for fall, plant July 15 to August 15. 
Lettuce, “‘Crisp Head,” for Brittle Ice May 15 June 15 , OZ. 12” x 10” Give plenty of water; top-dress with nitrate of soda; thin | 
summer | out as soon as possible. | 
Melons, musk Netted Gem | May I June 15 lf oz. ox a Enrich hills with old compost and wood ashes; add sand 
| in heavy soil; protect from striped beetle. 
Okra White Velvet May 15 oz. = so Give warm, rich soil; nitrate of soda during early growth; 
treat like Corn; use pods while young. 
Onions, “‘sets”’ April I 1s pt. a = Ss Mark out drill; insert up to neck 
Onions, globe Yellow Danvers April I 12 OZ. ra” s 2” Keep clean; top-dress with nitrate of soda; do not thin 
until well along. 
Onion, large Spanish Gigantic Gibraltar April 10 P 150 wT Ss 2 Start seedlings and transplant to rich soil; give plenty of | 
water. | 
Parsley Emerald Curled April 15 June 15 14 OZ. as 2 Soak seed for twenty-four hours; cover very lightly; thin | 
| out early. | 
Peas, smooth Radio | April I I pt. 36" x 2” Cover first planting about 1” deep; sow only a small | 
| quantity as wrinkled variety is better flavored. 
Peas, Early, wrinkled | World’s Record \pril 10 3: to May 20 I pt. 96".x 2” Dwarf varieties 22” x 2” make first plantings in light soil | “= 
or on slightly raised drill !.” to 1” deep. 
Peas, wrinkled, main crop Alderman April 15 3:to June 15 | I pt. ao + 2 Make later plantings in trench, filling in gradually as 
vines grow; plant early varieties July 20 to August 
| 10 for fall crop. 
Peppers, large fruited Ruby King May is P 10 Fa ah ag Same as for Egg-plant; use good strong potted plants for | 
both to get best results. 
Peppers, small fruited | Coral Gem Bouquet May 15 P 40 a eo Top-dress with nitrate of soda during early growth. 
Parsnips Improved Hollow Crown April 10 lf OZ. 18” x 3” Select deep, loose soil or trench before planting. 
Potatoes Irish Cobbler April 10 14 pk. 28” x 13” lor earliest results sprout four weeks in sunlight before | 
planting. 
Pumpkin Quaker Pie May 15 14 oz. 6’ xz 6’ Plant in rich hills; if space is limited, put near edge of | 
| garden, or train where vines can run along fence. | 
Radish, Early Crimson Giant Globe April I 2: to Sept. 15 | 2402, 12”x 1” | Make frequent small sowings; work lime plaster, soot or | 
} wood ashes into row; take up and destroy roots not | 
| | used. | 
h, summer Chartiers May I to Aug. I 1% az. mx 2 Thin out early; plant in finely prepared soil. | 
h, winter White Chinese June 15 to Aug. 15 14 OZ. is =. a” Roots for storing in winter should not be planted until | 
quite late, as they are better both in keeping and eating 
| qualities not overgrown. 
Rutabaga Golden Necklace May I }: to July I 13 OZ. is” x < Excellent for storing for winter; culture similar to Turnip; 
late planting makes best quality roots 
alsify Sandwich Island April 10 34 OZ. is” = 2" Be careful to get seed thick enough; sow in deep, fine soil 
} to get smooth roots. 
Spinach King of Denmark April I }: to Sept. I 14 OZ. rs 2° Sow in rich soil; thin first to 2” apart; second thinning 
may be used for table; apply nitrate of soda. 
Squash, summer Golden Summer Crook- May I June I 14 OZ. ” 4 For bush 4’ x 3’ enrich hills; thin to two or three plants; 
neck | protect from bugs. 
Squash, winter Delicious May 15 June 15 lf OZ. 6": 6" Thin to two plants when vines begin to crowd; watch 
| for borers; protect from squash bugs. 
Swiss chard | Lucullus | April 10 34 OZ. 18” x 8” | Sow about half as thick as Bee ts; thin out as soon as well 
started; cut leaves in gathering 3” or so above crown. 
lomato, Early Bonnie Best (Chalk’s May FF 25 y= 3 Enrich hills; use plant support or stake; keep suckers 
Jewel) trimmed off, apply nitrate of soda. 
mato, main crop Livingston's Globe May 15 18 4’ x 30” | Use poison bait for cutworms before setting out; thin | 
fruit clusters if fruit rot appears. | 
Turnip, summer | Amber Globe April 10 1: to Sept. I 14 OZ. is Ss Sow thinly and thin out as soon as possible. | 
nip, winter | White Globe June I Aug. I OZ. ia x ¢ For winter use do not sow too early; two to three months 
| before harvesting, according to variety. 
- = | 
NOTES ON VEGETABLES 
P”—plants from frames or seed-beds. of plants, generally about equidistand—3’ or more—each way 
First figure under Directions indicates distance between rows; second, between plants Thinning consists in pulling out the surplus seedlings as soon as most of the seeds are 
row after thinning, or between hills. up. 
Drills are continuous rows, in which the seeds are sown near together, and the plants, Hilling is drawing the soil up toward the roots or stems; often overdone—usually a wide, 
en after thinning, stand at irregular distances, usually touching. slight hill is the best. 
Rows have the plants at regular distances, but so near together that machine cultivation Blanching is necessary to prepare some plants, such as Celery and Endive, for eating; 
attempted only between the rows. excluding the light, banking with earth, tying up the leaves, covering with prepared paper 
Hills, which are usually especially enriched before planing, are isolated groups or clusters and storing accomplish this result. 
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Through a swinging gate and up a N A N T U rc K E ‘y ? S Clean white palings curve from sun- 

neat bricked path between rows of spattered brick paths up to Rose- 

Summers gayest flowers, one passes trellised old doorways, brave in the 

to this Rose-embowered door of a fresh paint and polished brass of 
Nantucket home 


D O O R S = E P G A R D E N S orderly New England 


Hollyhocks and Roses never bloom Now and then, down a stepping- 
so gayly nor keep their petals fresh stone path edged with Hollyhocks 
so long as by the sea. On the en- and Larkspur, comes a_ flashing 


everywhere Sray-greew moor 


chanted isle of Nantucket one finds glimpse of blue sea or the rolling oS 
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Charmingly informal and always Husser Street is Just one quaint little 
gay with bloom is the approach to doorway after another, each with its 
many of these little island homes, display of doorstep blooms neatly 
such sturdy expressions of an earlier fenced by white painted palings over 
1 century of building which they peep primly 
A jumble of old-fashioned flowers Oddly-shaped tiny dooryards are 
surrounds this doorstep. Rambler brave with flowers, set off by the 
Roses and Ivy entwined climb almost dazzling white paint, the silver gray 
, to the Captain’s Walk perched high shingles and the dark green foliage 
upon the roof of the lovely towit 
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COLOR SCHEMES FROM A B’ANG-HSI VASE 


Inviting Suggestions for Four Rooms Inspired by the Seven 


HE dominant impression on entering 
a room is one of color. The propor- 
tions may be perfect, the furniture in ex- 
cellent taste and the whole composition of 
the room delightful, but if the color 
scheme is undistinguished, no amount of 
fine furniture will obviate the common- 
place appearance caused bv an unintelligent 
use of color values. 

In laying out the color scheme or a 
house, the professional decorator or the 
amateur house furnisher should get the 
“primary” 
that. If you have a hobby—flowers, old 
books, china, paintings, or ship models— 
as the color scheme can 

collection and used 
A Japanese 
print may be the color inspiration for an 
as well as a bit of Italian 
piece of old Persian brocade. 
For example: take old Chinese por- 
(K’ang-Hsi, famille, vert) 


either in one’s possessions or regarded at 


color of the owner and play on 


so much the better, 
be planned around 
as a back drop for treasures. 


entire house, 
pottery, or a 
celain Vase 

museum. From this plan tne colors for 
the hall, living room, dining room and 
master’s chamber, adhering in the main to 
several schemes. 
Cream white, both jade and 
powder blue, lac rouge, 


this inspiration for your 
apple green, 
egg-plant and 
black all appear on the vase in various 
shades of these seven colors. 

In the entrance hall the walls and 
woodwork might be painted a medium 
with the ceiling a 
Egg-plant color ap- 


shade of powder blue, 
pale egg-plant tone. 
pears again in the plain hangings which 
are edged with multi-colored fringe. The 
sash curtains are cream white casement 
cloth or gauze, edged with powder blue 
The carpet may be either dark ege- 
plant or beige, 


fringe. 
and the same color of carpet 
is used throughout the main rooms of the 
house. 

The hall gives into a living room with 
creamy white walls, rubbed to the texture 
of faience, with ceiling, door and window 
moldings striped in jade green and gold. 
Here the hangings are darkish jade green 
moire over draw curtains of glazed chintz 
The chintz 

in white, 
and the sash curtains next to the window 
are of cream white silk edged with green. 
Green should predominate in the furniture 


in suitable color and design. 
IS SC illoped with a picot edge 


coverings of the large pieces, relieved here 
and there with a small chair upholstered 
in blue or beige, either a plain material or a 
fabric in a small variegated design. Plenty 


Colors in a Piece of Chinese Porcelain 


CHAMBERLIN DODDS 


of green leaves are important in this color 
scheme, the lovely Laurel and formal 
Arizona leaves, as well as the strange cult 
of the Cacti, and the austere Sansaveria 
and Bromelia, now casting a mysterious 
spell and used in many withdrawing rooms 
of today. A final note of interest is pro- 
vided by a red Coromandel screen or one 
done in richly colored tempora. With 
black marble or marbleized mantel, the 
baseboard and possibly the floor as weil 
shouid be marbleized. 

In the dining room the walls, woodwork 





and ceiling are the same cream white as in 
the living room with the exception that the 
moldings are not striped. The mullions on 
the windows are striped in egg-plant color. 
Hangings of blood orange lacquer velvet 
edged with silver are used over draw cur- 
The sash curtains are 
cream white gauze edged with silver. Egg- 
plant satin covers the chairs and another 
color note—powder blue—appears in a 
pair of vases on the mantel or in the floral 
arrangements (always in crystal or old 
porcelains) for the table. A plain Japanese 
silver screen banded in ebony could be em- 
ployed to hide the butler’s se rving door. 
Red or black framed sporting prints, with 
silver or black mirrored mats, relieve 
the bareness of the plain walls. The 
lighting 
fixtures. 


tains of silver tissue. 


is supplied by old plate or pewter 


An unusually interesting treatment of 


the background is a feature of the master’s 
chamber. Here the walls and woodwork 
are pale egg-plant color glazed in light 
apple green, with an overglaze of soft 
powder blue on the moldings and wood 
trim. The ceiling is powder blue with 
silver stars, or flecked with silver. If the 
walls are not paneled, a scalloped painted 
valance to match the ceiling might be used 
around the top of the room. The furniture 
is covered in various shades of powder blue, 
relieved with touches of apple green. The 
hangings of pale powder blue taffeta or 
satin are bordered with apple green ribbon 
and are used over sash curtains of fine 
Brussels net trimmed with narrow shaded 
velvet ribbon in pale egg-plant color. If 
a more practical window treatment is de- 
sired, hand painted roller shades can be 
used in a soft green tone edged with blue 
fringe and tassels. “The carpet is in powder 
blue and has a fringe around it of silver 
and green. 

So much for a color scheme taken from 
a K’ang-Hsi vase. The colors may be 
shuffled and dealt again for the different 
rooms according to their size, exposure, and 
one’s individual preferance. 

A collector of ship models has done his 
country place in the most amusing manne 
the decorations inspired by his collection of 
picturesque small boats. Here the living 
and dining rooms are paneled in wood 
ornamented with many carvings from old 
ships. The colors of the hangings and fur- 
niture coverings are olive green, yellow, 
black and gray, with touches of vermillion. 
The bedrooms are paneled to suggest a 
yacht, their main colors being sea green, 
white and sky blue to repeat the spirit of 
the sea. On the walls hang 

prints and documents. 
In a country house old chintzes were 


old marin 


selected to dominate the decorative scheme 
and the effect obtained was most gay and 
colorful. In all interiors save the dining 
room, two patterns of the same general de- 
sign and coloring were used from necessit} 
as enough of.one print could not be found. 
Combined with these were plain or striped 
fabrics for furniture coverings, with plain 
curtains used in some of the rooms hung 
from old chintz vaiances and _tiebacks. 
The color for the walls, woodwork and 
ceiling, however, was produced not from 
the principal or secondary color in the 
blocks but from the color most sparing] 
employed in the print, thus giving t! 


(Continued on page 148) 
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A LITTLE PORTFOLIO of GOOD INTERIORS 
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Old Hepplewhite chairs 
and a decorative screen 
covered in antique wall 
paper give interest to a 
dining room in the resi- 
dence of Sherwood Rol- 
lins, in Boston, Mass. 
Lee Porter was the deco- 


rator of both the inte- 


A prominent feature of ; 
p é CALUTE 0] riors shown on this page 


J ; 
the sun room 1s the useé 





of figured surfaces. In 
addition to the pattern- y 
ed rug, design is found 
in the accessories, slip 
overs and Coromande! 
screen, In the re side nce 
of Mrs. F. Foster Sher- 
hurne, Lexington, Mass. 
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T/ s rier f a small writing room in the Bo fon reési- 


dence of Sherwood Rollins, re veals the decorative value of 


Pine as a background 


for old pewter. The secretary, wits 
shelves, as well as the paneling, i 
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2. Lee Porter was the decorato) 
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HOBBIES AS DECORATION 


In addition to his collection of old pewter, Mr. Rollins 
is the possessor of many fine examples of early American 
colored glass. These are advantageously displayed on 
glass shelves built into @ recessed window at one end of 
a small Pine paneled writing room. Lee Porter, decorator 
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breakfast room, with its background of alternating French windows and decorative land- 
Batterman, in Mill Neck, L. 1. Diane Tate & Marian 


ROOM 


Colorful Landscape Panels Alternate with Long French Windows, 


Creatin g 


nag breakfast itself, a breakfast room 
is an amenity of civilization, not a 
bare necessity. The too languid and the 
too hustling take their breakfasts either 
secretly or hastily, without regard for the 
setting. Those who care deeply, however, 
for what is appropriate to one of the in- 
essential felicities of life will insist on 
charming, sunlit surroundings in which to 
spend the trying first moments of the day. 

The purpose in furnishing the breakfast 
room illustrating this article was to achieve 
an illusion of the outdoors. To this end 
wall paper panels in colorful landscape 
scenes were chosen to alternate with the 
long French windows through which are 
glimpses of an unusually lovely garden. 


a Successful Illuston of the Out-of- Doors 


The background and the main color note 
in all these panels is blue, varying all the 
way from the pale azure tint of the sky 
to the deep green-blue of the foliage. In 
addition to a decorative design of tall trees, 
some of the panels show engaging scenes 
of bridges and architectural views, with 
here and there a winding road leading to 
a house, red roofed and set amid airy, pale 
pink clouds. This unexpected note of red 
inspired the use of red lamp shades, chair 
seats and sofa cushions. 
To complement and accentuate the 
dominant color in the panels, the surround- 
ing walls and woodwork were painted a 
light bluish green—a lovely note in con- 
nection with the dark green of the trees 


outside. Against this restful background 
hang curtains of blue-green sunfast fabric, 
shades deeper than the walls. The cover- 
ing of the overstuffed chairs and sofa is a 
rough greenish-blue material that tones in 
delightfully with the panels. The rug 
on the black marble floor is egg-plant color. 
In addition to the overstuffed pieces, 
there is a set of old Directoire chairs in 
black and gold, with dark Venetian red 
cushions, and a console table back of the 
sofa painted in the same manner. The ova! 
breakfast walnut. Occasional 
tables in walnut and red lacquer, togethe! 
with a screen in black and gold lacquer, 
are pleasing color notes against the coo! 
greens and blues of the background. 


table is 
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Timely Matters 


OW is the time to suggest things to 
think about for summer and even 
winter comfort, for in the spring the house- 
wife’s fancy rightly turns to thoughts of 
the future. 

Renovation and cleaning are not as popu- 
lar as they were once with our ancestors. 
Most people today take a lease from month 
to month and often but from week to week 
—and responsibility for such domains is 
lightly held. 
mained in the same house from generation 
to generation, and the home was of utmost 
interest to them. 
woodwork, 


But unlike us our ancestors re- 


Furthermore, in the olden 
days, kitchens and 
all the rest were not built to save labor be- 
cause service was inexpensive and easily 
available, 

Today, every builder and manufacturer 
of worth conspires to thwart vermin and 
they make cleaning so easy that the idea 
many instances is not sufficiently 
sidered. However, there is one thing that 
has maintained its need for care, and that is 


the bed. 


bathrooms, 


con- 


FOILING THE FAUNA 


Spring is usually the best time to thwart 
the insistent fauna of the home. It is (re- 
gardless of furnishings or furniture) a 
necessary precaution to search and to lay 
an insecticidal track to prevent any unseen 
onslaughts or summer hatchings. This is 
especially warrantable in the bedrooms of 
those who are not regular members of the 
family; in the garage, servants’ hall and 
rooms used by guests and their maids and 
valets. 

There are brushes made that get into 
the interstices of old beds—though many 
new beds are so made as to make such 1n- 
almost Should 
danger dawn there are many remedies to 
use, and should these remedies fail one may 


vestigation unnecessary. 


call upon the agencies whose duty it is to 
go gunning for this sort of wild life. All 
this is not poetic but it is licensed in a home 
discussion. Of course, beds should be cared 
for every few weeks during the year—but 
n the springtime when all things gain and 
multiply, the sources of this multiplication 
table must be annihilated. 

The proper care of surfaces throughout 

1e home and through the year—varnish- 
ings, paintings, oiling, waxing and enamel- 
ings—will save the careful housewife 
much heart-burning when spring arrives. 
The surfaces in the home, when continu- 





OF 


Not Pass a 
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ous and whole, smooth and unreceptive to 
germs and alien intruders, make a fairer 
summer. 

This is a good time, then, to see that 
all cracks and crevices into which the do- 
mestic fauna may enter are closed up. Old 
floors abdicate to new ones, broken tiles give 
way to whole ones and deteriorated cement 
and porcelains are renewed; poor table tops 
mended; shelves repaired in case they do 
not fit but breed dust in cracks between 
them and side walls. 


BREEDERS OF GERMS 


Cracks and breaks a 
ing spots. 

If, for example, your linoleum has been 
faultily installed, get an expert to form a 
better alliance heciennn wall bases and floor 
and between each strip of linoleum. 

If you have a floor that has caused 
trouble, consider those of cork, tile, compo- 
sition, well made and laid wood and others. 
‘These construction factors in a home can be 
destructive or constructive of hygienic and 
sanitary conditions. This is particularly 
true if you have an old house which should 
be renovated. 

Springtime, too, is the moth’s advent. In 
this season, before closing the home, or 
when preparing one for summer, the moth 
is a consideration of importance. In late 
spring the clothes should be cleaned thor- 
oughly with the vacuum cleaner you have, 
or with the small ones lately made for this 
purpose and for motor cars. Brushings are 
excellent but vacuum cleaning is more 
punitive to dust. 


re excellent breed- 


MOTH-PROOFING 


The moth-proof bags in which a gar- 
ment is hung up are most comforting agents 
of moth prevention and protection. Thev 
obviate folding and packing away clothes 
in remote places, and if for any reason a 
garment should be needed out of season, it 
is at once easily available. We know of no 
wiser invention of late years than this of 
the moth-proof paper garment bags. The 
moth ball and treated papers for other 
things such as furs, rugs, curtains and bed- 
ding are familiar to everyone. The cedar 
chests which roll conveniently under beds 
are most advantageous to the small house 
or apartment and keep their charges from 
moth attacks. 

Baking out moths is being done to great 
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Which Should Be Considered in Order That the Housekeeper 
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Summer of Dauscontent 


advantage in the new heated laundry dry- 


ers. After such a baking, the clothes can 
be stored in any of the above methods or 
modifications. 

Of course, no closets should be neglected 
in the spring, especially if the house is to be 
closed. Moths and ants and other 
will breed in wardrobes and clothes presses 
if their larvae are not destroyed. 

prevent the advent before birth than 
chase them when winged or legged. A 
winged victory in this case is a hard-won 
triumph. 

This is the time, above all, to have the 
screens put into condition if they were not 
conditioned when put away last fall. It 
is also the time to have new ones made it 
you need them, for a good set of screens 
takes a few ua to make. Have them 
fitted carefully and made by the best mak- 
ers. ‘They must be adapted to the needs of 
your vicinity and be of rustless make 
throughout. Above all they must fit exactly 
and work easily. The whole house or apart- 
ment should be 
screened place creates defeat. 


aliens 


It is easier 


screened, for one un- 


PORCHES AND SCREENS 


If your porches were not screened last 
year, add another room to your house by 
screening one at least. Electric lights in 
such an enclosure have naught but pleasure 
in their train. But remember that the mesh 
of your screen must take into consideration 
the size of the attacking gnats and punkies 
and mosquitoes. Many a home is.beauti- 
fully screened for flies but admits most 
hospitably the annoying smaller fly. 

Many folks leave the porch furnishings 
to summer time, when shopping is loath- 
some and dispositions are far from what 
they should be. Why not think in spring 
of the porch rugs, new cretonne coverings, 
chairs and tables and pick them with care 
while there is plenty of time? This method 
saves nerves and purse and allows for that 
resultant effect commonly called “taste.” 

Furthermore, don’t wait until the heat 
and glare of summer to order awnings or 
have the awnings put up. Attack these 
before everyone thinks about them—and a 
man is free to help you. If you do con- 
sider awnings, consider the best you can 
buy—or buy none. Non-fading, substan- 
tial material on frames that do not go lame 
after a fortnight’s use. Sparing a few cents 
on an awning is foolish economy. 


(Continued on page 194) 
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This unusual cup and 
stand is characteristicall, 4 
incised in the Corean 


style. These illustrations 
are of the Russell Tyson 
collection, exhibited at 
The Art Institute of 
Chicago 


OF COREA 


A Collectable Field for the Discerning Searcher 


Corea are al- 


most as mysterious in their origin as 


HE ceramic wares of 


is the famous Faience d’Oiron of France. 
We know 


guess a great deal. 


little about them, but we can 
Fortunately it seems 
likely that our guessing does not lead us 
astray of their probable story. 

Many fine pieces of Corean pottery are 
available for study, American collections, 
both private and public, being exceptionally 











After Unusual Ortental Products 
GARDNER TEALL 


rich in them. Although they present their 
problems, they are not like the mystery of 
the Chinese pottery called Chai so extrava- 
gantly praised by early Chinese writers, 
one of whom tells us it was made for the 
Emperor Shih Tsung (A.D. 954-959) 
who directed the Imperial Potters to make 
this ware the color of “‘the blue of the sky 
the rifts of the 
clouds,” while another writer describes it 


after rain, as seen in 


(Left) A wine pot 
with oval, melon- 
shaped body. It is 
of gray porcelain 
with inlaid 
ment in white and 
black under a green- 
glaze 


orna- 


ish-gray 


A nother Corean pot- 
tery wine pot in the 
shape of a Bamboo 
sprout, with raised 
and incised decora- 
From the ce- 
ramic collection of 


Russell Tyson 


tions. 





as being “blue like the sky, brilliant like a 
mirror, thin like paper, and resonant as a 
musical stone” and still another tells us it 
was thick and had a coarse yellow clay 
clinging to its foot, which conflicting testi- 
mony is of little comfort since au- 
thentic example of this mythical ware is 
known to us at the present time! 

The Corean potters, like their Chinese 

(Continued on page 142) 
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Corean jar with the dragon design 
in inlaid white porcelain. These jars 
ere buried with the dead and an- 
nt tombs are the source of most 
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the older pie és found today 
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(Below) A cup and 
saucer with incised 
decoration. This 
form is peculiar to 
Corean wares. Cups 
of this type were 
used for wine 


(Left ) Very delicate 
incised  decoratioits 
cover this gallipot 
Corean vase. The 
form has beauty 
comparable to the 
more sophisticated 
Chinese pottery 


Corean potters mae 


an assortment of 


wine pots, wine cups, 


bowls, fish bowls, 
pigment boxes, bot- 
tles, ewers and 
placques, but no tea 
pots or tea cups 
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On this jar, instead of being in- 
laid or incised, the decoration was 


painted on and then glazed. It is a 
true example of the potters art and 
of an age of leisurely workmanship 
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LIGHTING FIXTURES OF EARLY FRANCE 


A Survey of the Interesting and Varied Shapes These Objects 


Assumed in the Hands 6f Early Gallic Craftsmen 


MR. ann MRS. G. GLEN GOULD 





[¢ IS interesting to think 
backward to Caesar’s days 
when he wrote, “All Gaul is 
divided into three parts,” but 
France was not really France 
until the 9th Century. In the 
Middle Ages, Roman and 
Christian art influences min- 
eled producing what the French 
call le style Roman and we call 
by the French word Roman- 
esque. From the 12th Century 
the Gothic style held Sway, 
until the Renaissance influences 
from Italy, 16th Century, de- 
veloped into le style Louts 
QOuatorze, 17th Century, when 
Krance found herself magnifi- 
cently her own mistress and 
dictated both styles and man- 
ners for the Western world. 

But we cannot so lightly step 
into those gorgeous days of le 
grand monarque. Even in the 
Dark Ages, the houses in that 
part of the world had a little 
oil lamp and perhaps added a 
little candlestick to the fire- 
light. We can be sure that 
daylight never sufficed the inde- 
faticable warrior Charle- 
magne, surrounded by learned 
men at nightfall, investigating 
astronomy, music, logic, gram- 
mar, literature and natural his- 
tory, and himself learning to 
write—an unusual accomplish- 
ment for his day. 

Early French lighting fix- 
tures were either purely utili- 
tarian or bore the mark of other 
countries. Southern France 
bordering on the Mediterran- 
ean was familiar with Italy 
and Byzantium, and_ traders 
brought thither foreign wares 
and ornament. Northern 
France knew little of luxury. 
France that bordered Spain and 
the Pyrenees was at one with 
Spain in the kingdom of Na- 
Varre which straddled the 
mountains. Here were the 


Two “chandelier a lobes” 
of Limoges enamel which 
are é vquisite ly painted 
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candelabra, typical of 
nest period of 


French fixture making. 
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great iron mines and here we 
may expect to find and do still 
find primitive lighting fixtures 
of the same type on both sides 
of the Pyrenees. The Spanish 
candil and the French candile 
are similar today; both remin- 
iscent of the Roman lamp in 
the covered types, but as primi- 
tive as possible in the uncovered 
examples—a little pan with a 
bent edge to hold the oil and 
keep the wick out of it, the 
handle sticking straight up in 
the air with hook and spike at- 
tachment. Lamps were also 
permanently suspended, better 
to light the room, as for a cele- 
bration when thirty-six lamps 
might be hung from a single 
beam of wood or metal. Can- 
dlesticks were used at least as 
early as the 8th Century; can- 
delabra in the 11th. This 
brings us to the interesting 
{ time of the dimanderie, late 
The splendor of carved, 11th Century. 

Sea The little Netherland vil- 
in this lantern of the age Of Dinant had a notable 
late Louis XIII period group of workers in bronze and 
copper whose work Was con- 


bronze 


spicuous in Europe until the 
14th Century, reaching as far 
as Italy and Spain. Candle- 
sticks of their making in va- 
rious forms, mostly curious, 
are known as dinanderic. The 
low squat candlesticks with 
scrolls, animals’ feet, or ani- 
mals for feet, are as vigorous 
and active in design as the 
squirming dragons, curious 
quadrupeds, and birds, which 
either carry human figures 
holding prickets or have prickets 
mounted on their own backs. 
Their vigorous quality is char- 
acteristic of late Romanesque 
sculpture and their workman- 
ship deserves its fame. These 
chimerical animals became 
highly sophisticated in the days 
of Francois I but early exam- 








These decorative candle- 
sticks are signed “Noel 
Laudin”® (1585 — 1681) 


reba 


Maich, 1927 





A carved Oak Renaissance 
“bras” polychromed. It dates 
from the period of Louis 
XIII and Clearly shows 


Italian im fluence 








This Henri II “appliqué” of 
wrought tron shows Spanish 
influence in its tron tassels 
and Italian in the straddled 


turned back scrolling 


(Above) Animal horns with (Left) A Gothic lantern, highly 
polychromed wooden figures architectural, with a_ design 
from Germany were much in reminiscent of Italian work. 


vovue AS hande liers in the Louis 


XIII period 


ples were primitive and crude. Candle- 
sticks were called chandeliers and those 
from Dinant, chandeliers de dinanderte. 

The art of the lighting fixture was in 
its infancy. The torch, candle, or wick 

oil were merely accommodated in a 
practical or whimsical way. The fixture 
tself developed in size throughout the 
Gothic period and finally reached what art 
critics delight in calling monumentality, 
in the great Gothic crowns of light. 

This couronne de lumiére—the glory 
of the Gothic period—was fitted for lamps 
or candles and usually hung with three 
chains. With lamps, and called a lampier, 
gave little light; with multiplied 
indlelight it was brilliant, and 


ne 


hen doubled or tripled in dimin- 


hing rings or hexagons, as on the 


r lights, it produced what was 
ught in that day to be a marvel- 
us cone of flame. 
Hanging coronas were of wood, 
ronze, copper, silver, or silver-gilt; 
metimes elaborately decorated in 
mel, ivory, crystal and coral. 
Ot bronze doré—gilt bronze, be- 
re the 13th Century, they were 
r of fer forgé—wrought iron, 
ring France’s period of splendid 
sothic ironwork. The use of 
nze preceded iron, as in Italy 
Spain, but more closely, and 
‘lowed it even more permanently. 
large coronas of Rheims and 
x-la-Chapelle were world fa- 





Wrought iron of the 15th or 
16th Century 


mous. Iron coronas were not so large, and 
in the 14th and 15th Centuries were lobed. 
Candlesticks were chandeliers a point or 
a broche—pricket, or a bobéche—socket 
or nozzle, with or without a grease pan; 
with solid base or feet; taller, and with 
knobbed stems, they were ingeniously made 
in openwork bronze, iron, silver, ivory, 
enamel, crystal, and gold. In the 15th 
Century the tige a bague or ringed stem 
came into vogue. Bobéche was a socket 
with or without a grease pan, and a chan- 
delier designated any candle fixture until 
the 18th Century. Candlesticks were of 
iron for the kitchen, of decorated wood 

for the great hall, of bronze or cop- 





per for cther rooms in fine houses, 
and brass in the cottage—a distinc- 
tion common until the 17th Cen- 
tury. 

Dinanderie was in vogue, so was 
champelevé enamel—that is colored 
enamels set in designs gouged out 
of metal, as in the chandeliers 
Limousins of Limoges, about 
twelve to eighteen inches high. 
Bougeoirs, little flat candlesticks— 
the dougie was the candle—were 
called tallete, esconce, crasset, 

(Continued on page 150) 


Renaissance motifsand figures 
are evident in these 16th Cen 
tury bronze candlesticks or 
candelabra with their substan 


tial four-footed base 
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GARDEN ORNAMENTS 
Ol 
CAST IRON 


Water tanks, to be used in gardens as 
one uses the old lead tanks of Eng- 
land, 


fruitful subject for these craftsmen. 


have proven an interesting and 


A pair of urns in this design 
could be used to top gate 
ple rs or to stand, after bein g 
filled with cut flowers, on a 


terrace or a porch 





} 


Instead f the biquitous Indoors one might use these 
pot or the aden tub ast iron urns in many de 
f l in gardens, visualize orative ways—for halls, on 
my of these urns filled with large tables and standing 
row! plants ma bay window 















While there is a naive crudity about 
these cast iron urns, due to both the 
iron itself and the designs, there is 


also delicacy about their details and 
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Among the remarkable features about 
this union of art and industry in 
Sweden is that well-designed objects 
have proven to be more successful 
from a merchandising standpoint 


than the poor and tawdry 





Marck, I927 


THE NEW 


CAST 


IRON 


OF SWEDEN 


Beauty Has Been Brought to Everyday Household Articles 


And Decorations by This Old Swedish Industry 


Ros centuries Sweden has been known as 
the iron country of Europe and it was 
partly because of its mineral resources that 
during the 17th Century it became one of 
the great military powers of Europe. War 
munitions also constituted a regular part of 
its exports. Swedish-made siege guns opened 
many a breach in continental city walls, 
while chain balls of Swedish cast iron 
whizzed across the battlefields, mowing 
down infantry and cavalry alike. All the 
iron artillery pieces used in the Prussian 
army prior to 1779, for instance, were 
made in Sweden and to a country like Hol- 
land, lacking mineral resources of its own, 
the Swedish iron works furnished cannon 
and shot regularly. It is probable that artil- 
lery pieces of Swedish origin 
figured in the Dutch period 
of New York’s history. 

One of the Swedish iron 
that for nearly 
200 years—from 1623 to 
1805 to be exact—special- 


foundries 


ized in making guns for the 
Swedish government as well 
as for export, was that of 
Nafveqvarn on the country’s 
east south of Stock- 
Originally only an 


coast, 
holm. 
ordinary grist and saw mill, 
on the Nafve River, it be- 
longed during the middle 
ies to Vadstena Cloister, 
the home of St. Bridgit, 
Sweden’s great medieval 
leader, and as early as 1447 
the church records show that 
Nifveqvarn paid its “in na- 


tura” taxes in form 


of iron. 


some 


But the first regular smel- 
ter at Nafveqvarn was built 
in 1623 by two Walloon 
Brothers, Gillis and Hubert 
D Besche, who with their 

ther had fled from Liege 
in present-day Belgium to 
Sweden in order to escape 
tl! religious — persecutions 
in their native 
id. “These immigrants had 
rned the art of mining 
he Meuse district at home 


they were among the 


then raging 


to develop Sweden’s 
ieral resources on a large 
le, first as partners of 
* countryman, Louis De 
r, a business statesman, 
became known as the 


father of Swedish industries, and later as 
independent operators and war contractors. 
The Swedish government became 
their customer for the guns used in the 
Thirty Years’ War and through their ac- 
quaintances in Holland they obtained war 
contracts from the Dutch Government. 
To this day there is a battery of eight siege 
guns at Nifveqvarn, the largest cast in 
1657, from which an annual salute is fired 
at six A.M. every Midsummer’s Day 
Morning, the Swedish National Holiday, 
corresponding to the American July Fourth. 

Besides artillery pieces the Nafveqvarn 
works also cast such useful articles as stoves, 


soon 


cooking utensils, plows, mileposts, and 
during the 18th Century dabbled, like many 








- ° ° ° . > ”» 
other Swedish iron works, in “objet d’art 
park 


benches, garden urns and watering vats, 


such as handsome parlor stoves, 


sun dials, fountains, etc., mostly over ornate 
in the manner of the “age of enlightening”. 
But during the “machine era” of the 19th 
Century, this practice fell into disuse and 
Nafveqvarn made more 


steam engine 


frames, trip hammers, threshing machines, 


and reaper parts than industrial art goods. 


“By 1916”, writes a Swedish art specialist, 
Sixten Strémbom, “‘it would probably have 
been impossible to find in a Swedish iron 
foundry the molds for a decent garden 
seat or a decorative urn of this material 
(cast iron)”. 

But it was also in 1916, or thereabout, 
that a new movement broke 
through in Swedish indus- 
trial art generally. ‘The old 
imitations were declared ta- 
boo, and new styles, suitable 
to the material in hand, 
demanded from the manu- 

“Why, for in- 
asked the rebels, 
banded together in the Na- 
tional Handicrafts Associa- 
tion, “should a cast iron gar- 


facturers. 


stance’, 


den sofa be made in imitation 
of wicker why 
should this relatively brittle 
material be asked to serve as 
a medium 


work, or 


for delicate fili- 
work, ¢ 
tougher medium such as sil- 


gree requiring a 
ver or brass? 

“More beautiful things 
for every day use” was the 
slogan of the new movement 
which also required that for 
raw material special 
forms should be worked out, 
giving both strength and 
beauty. Above all things war 
wag declared on machine- 
made imitations of the old 
and usually over-decorated 
designs for the handicrafts 
of bygone ages. 

On paper and in public de- 
bates, this matter had been 
discussed for 


each 


some _ years, 


(Continued on page 148) 


Complicated and richly 
decorated grilles of cast 
iron, designed by famous 
artists, are among the re- 
cent products of Sweden’s 
foundries 
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IN THE USE OF STUCCO 


During the Past Decade Cement and Stucco Have Achieved a High 


Position Among Dependable Building Materia/: 


8 Bary use of plastics as an exterior finish 
on the walls of man’s abode appears 
to date from the time he ceased to live in 
ind began the art and science of con- 


Mud made through the admix- 
ture of clay or clayey soils with water wa: 


caves 
Struction, 
doubtless the first 
to hold togethe r boulders or slabs of Stone, 


material used as mortar 


and later to chink logs, used in wall con- 
struction. It is safe to presume that be- 
cause of its protective value to the under 
structure and because of its appeal to his 
primitive and developing art sense, coin- 
cident with improving intelligence, he be- 
gan to apply the only plastic known to 


him—mud—to the outer walls of his 
dwellings. 
That he should find gritty or sandy 


loams to shrink less than rich loams, would 
lead him naturally to add sand to the latter 
when chiefly clays or rich loams were avail- 
able. It was doubtless to reduce shrinkage 
that the use of aggregates, sand and rocks, 


be van. 
sTUCCO OR FRAME WALLS 


In the minds of many, stucco is errone- 
ously thought to be a cheap and poor wall 
covering, and for that reason I am going 
to tell briefly of the different methods in 
which stucco has been tried until, finally, a 
method of laying up a stucco 
wall As I pass through the 
different stages, I wish it clearly under- 


successful 
was found, 
stood that it is in generalities I speak, and 
principally on general field practice. 

The first frame 
struction that came under my 
was plastering on wood lath with lim 


stucco work on con- 


observation 


This stucco seemingly developed 
| 


mortar. 
little strength, and from the swelling anc 
shrinking of the lath, naturally broke the 
kevs causing the stucco to fall off in sheets 
Recently a system of using wooden keys 
to support stucco has been offered in which 
the obstacles mentioned above seem to be 
overcome. By this system the stucco is ap- 
plied upon the face of a waterproofed fibre 
board which has damp- and _fireproofed 
wood n lath affixed to it. 

Experimenting with metal lath, how- 
ever, the lath was coated with a plaster of 
lime mortar, containing a considerable 
r in the first coat, the second 
half half 


course the proper amount 


amount of hai 


coat being possibly lime and 
cement with of 
of sand and aggregate. The finish coat, in 


many instances, was all sand and cement. 


O. A. MALONE 


This made the outer coats the strongest. 
These because of their greater shrinkag. 
developed cracks and allowed moisture to 
get to the metal thereby causing it to be de- 
stroyed by rust, and, naturally, caused a 
loosening and falling off of the whol 
stucco sheet. 

Our next step was to use the same metal 
lath, plastered with what we know and 
admit to be correct today as the cement 
lime mixture—usually about one part of 
cement to which has been added ten per- 
cent of lime hydrate and three parts of 
We continued to use more or less 


ling it 


sand, 
hair or fibre in the first coat, trowe 
onto the metal lath and, after the first coat 
became dry, applying a second coat of the 
same mortar without the hair, and then the 
finishing coat. It required some time te de- 
velop the fact that this metal, not being 
fully covered on the back, had a tendency 
to more or less rust out, leaving in many 
cases only a stain of the rust. ‘This brought 
about a demand for galvanized metal lath 
which proved to be more of a success. We 
found that if we used an open mesh metal, 
first covering our buildings with water- 
proof paper, and furred this open mesh lath 
out from the backing from 14 inch to 3 
inch, and then applied our first coat of 
cement plaster with sufficient force to drive 
it thoroughly through the mesh, filling tn 
all the space solidly between the back of the 
metal and the paper covering the wall we 
would thoroughly protect the metal from 
corroding. On top of this the usual second 
and finishing coats were applied. 
PROPER USE OF LATH 

While a great improvement, vet with 
this system there was still a weakness to 
overcome, for since we had to use furring 
strips, placed about eight inches on center 
to space out the metal, they weakened the 
slab to the extent of whatever thickness the 
strips happened to be, causing cracks to de- 
velop. Howe i this method of construc- 
tion taught us that we had been entirely 
wrong in using any type of metal lath as 
that the 
proper use to be made of the metal was to 


something to plaster on, and 
get it as nearly as possible in the center of 
the stucco slab, thoroughly encasing it on 
with the 
other words, to use it in the same sense as 


either side cement mortar; in 


reinforcement in reinforced concrete. 
As soon as cement used as stucco showed 


a tendency to check or crack substitutes 





But 
cement had the indispensable qualities of 


immediately made their appearance. 


permanency and durability, and experi- 
enced stucco men, knowing that these 
qualities were indispensable, continued dif- 
ferent methods of application until a solu- 
tion was found. Proper reinforcement was 
the answer. 


be 


In preparing a frame building to 
stuccoed there is still a question in the 
minds of many as to whether it is better 
to sheathe the building or attach the stucco 
directly on the studding. This is a point of 
contention that I do not care to enter into. 
[ will first describe the application of stucco 
over a sheathed building. Over the sheath- 
ing must be applied a fifteen pound water- 
proof building paper, starting at the bottom, 
lapping all vertical joints by at least six 
inches and all horizontal joints at least 
three inches. In other words, the paper 
should be applied in shingle or weather- 
board fashion, and held in place with large 
headed roofing nails. This paper imme- 
diately waterproofs the building and pre- 
vents moisture from the wet mortar coats 
getting to the super-structure and thereby 
swelling and shrinking the framework. 
APPLICATION OF REINFORCEMENT 
Reinforcement should consist either of 
expanded metal cut from sheets not less 
than 20-gauge in thickness with openings 


no less than 34 by 2 


' inches, nor greate! 
than 114 by # inches in size, the fabric to 
weigh not less than 1.8 pounds per squat 
yard, or wire fabric composed of wir 

not smaller than 18-gauge used with open- 
ings not less than 34 inch square or with 
wires not smaller than 14-gauge used with 
openings not greater than 2 inches squar 

All reinforcement to be furred out from 
the sheathing at least 4 inch. The aim in 
using furring is to locate and_ secure! 

fasten the reinforcement as near the cente! 
of the stucco slab as possible, without usin 

a type of furring which by its nature would 
materially decrease the thickness of th 
stucco slab at this point and cause it t 
crack. “There metal furring 
nails with metal spacers on the market that 
will fully meet these requirements. Rein- 
forcement should be placed horizontal 


are seV eral 


fastened with furring nails not less th 
eight inches apart over the entire surfa 
All vertical joints should be lapped four to 
six inches, and all horizontal joints should 


(Continued on page 146) 
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In Hawattan 
houses the “lan- 
ai”? or large 
porch is an al- 
most invariable 
feature. Here it 
is @ passage con- 
necting the guest 
house with the 
main dwelling 
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West Point and Garrison, N. Y. stand on facing heights on oppo- 
site sides of the Hudson River. When the new buildings at West ) 
Point were designed they took on the semblance of a fortress, 
and when this residence was planned at Garrison, the architect 
echoed the architecture of West Point 


ECHO ARCHITECTURE 














' 
Designed by 
PLEASANTS PENNINGTON 

i 

5 

4 } 
Conforming to the contour of the land, the plan 
has an irregular shape—a long wing for service, a@ : ns } 
wing for the library and its porch and terrace, and FIRZT FLOGR PLAN 


----— 
ve Te 


’ 


a wing for the hall and study, with the living room \y 
and loggia centrally located 
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t the end of the library 


this covered porch with 
carved stone openings and 


flagstone floor. Through it 


ra 


ne passes to the open ter- 


e€ on the other side, 
hich commands a great 
sweep of the valley 
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Directly off the living room 
is the loggia and next to it 
the large window of the 
dining room. The house 
was built of stone quarried 
on the site which was laid 
up in a fashion to make 
walls of rich texture 
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Warrender 


In a thi kiy wooded lo- 

cality in Westchester 

County, New York, thi 

cabin and the one on th 

opposite page are located. 

Both were built for use 
as week-end houses 


TWO 
CABINS OF 
STONE 


While the interior creaies 
a rustic atmosphere, yet a 
close examination shows 
the painstaking work- 
manship and solidity of 
construction which makes 
for permanence 
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t this stone cabin was patterned fecause of remoteness from any com- 

> western ranch houses. Except- unity, each cabin has its own water sup- 

ie timbered porch, it is of fireproof m. Although they are to be oc- 
throughout. All ndoxz cupied only occasionally, no details < 


casement vari make for comfort have been omitted 








The fieldstone walis have been laid up 
in random courses. The roof is of a 
fireproof composition sheeting. These 
houses were designed by Godley & 
Sedgawick, architects 
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From left to right, a traffic light on a sturdy stone base with a protective isle of safety about it. The 
same lantern may be suspended on a cable or swung over the street from a lamp post. 
is designed for a busy 


The traffic tower 


corner and the silent policeman for a quieter crossing 


MEN TIT 


A Traffic Tower, Lights and Shelters Designed for 


how many million motors there 


UST 
J are in America can scarcely matter 
nearly so much at the moment as the prob- 
lem of keeping them from freezing up 
traffic on our Fifth Avenues and colliding 
blindly atour country crossroads. For towns 
and villages, as much as for cities, these 
affairs of orderliness and safety have be- 
come within the past few years the great, 
important problems of the automobile; and 
while the solutions have been effective and 
have kept motor traffic from being a men- 
ace, the devices brought into play have been, 
of necessity, so frantically considered that 
hardly one of them can be said to produce 
in the beholder a sense of pleasure gained 
by viewing its attractive appearance. 

Perhaps beauty is never born overnight, 
and perhaps it is perfectly natural that we 


House & Garden by Schell Lewts 


This is 


House & Garden’s crusade for Town 


the twenty-first article in 


Betterment. Instead of merely point- 
ing out ugliness we endeavor to show 
how, by good designing, ugliness can 
be avoided. 
landscape architects are making these 
designs. In April there will be shown 
playgrounds planned by William A. 
Delano of the firm of Delano & 
Aldrich. On page 164 are listed the 
topics of articles already published 


Leading architects and 








should just now begin to think about the 
looks of these devices. At any rate, we do 
notice that they are, as a rule, disturbingly 


less ornamental than useful. And that be- 
ing the case, they seem a fit subject in this 
‘Town Betterment series. 

Each design shown here is an adaptation 
of some existing type and is an effort to im- 
prove its appearance. ‘The idea in each case, 
also, has been to produce a traffic signal 
structure which would cost but little more 
than the ordinary quickly made compro- 
mise, for it is fairly easy to make a grace- 
ful gesture when there is not the handicap 
of strict economy or a close financial limit. 
Estimates would show how reasonably any 
of the devices here shown might be built. 

Three of them are of the type used at 
roadway intersections in rural and suburban 
districts. They are designed to afford 
shelter to a traffic officer, to give him a clear 
view in all directions and put him in com- 
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plete control of his post. ‘They 
are treated in three distinct 
architectural styles: the first in 
half-timber and stucco for a 
neighborhood where that par- 


ticular manner has been em- - 


phasized, the second in the 
Colonial idea for a town or 
community where there are 
18th Century or early 19th 
Century houses or where this 
type of architecture predomi- 
nates, and a third in the Spanish 
style for Florida or the lower 
coast of California. By giving 
these tiny structures this con- 
sideration they will fall natu- 
rally into their surroundings 
and attain a feeling of belong- 
ing to their situation which the 
plain, bare sentry box affair can 
never hope to have. 

Each one of the three is 
equipped with a set of four- 
way signal lights which may be 
operated from a separate, er 
central, station when the officer 
is not on duty. ‘They are sub- 
stantially built and have the 
quality of permanence, which is 
usually not one of the out- . 
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standing qualities of signal sta- 


(Below) For Florida or southern 
California or wherever the Spanish 
influence in architecture dominates this 
type of tile-roofed shelter for the 
traffic officer could be used 


(Above) A half-timber shelter, designed 

for towns where houses of this architectural 

style are in evidence. It is placed on a stone 

foundation and commands an open vies 
in all directions 


cinema 


tions of this particular type. 

A feature that cannot be 
lightly regarded in structures of 
this sort is the sturdy protection 
which has been given their 
bases. In the first design a stone 
foundation prevents the de- 
struction of the station by any- 
thing but the head-on impact of 
a swiftly moving five-ton truck, 
while, on the other two, corner 
posts of stone or concrete reduce 
to almost nothing the danger of 
damage by careless drivers. 

The traffic tower on page 136 
is designed for a city or large 
town where it is necessary to 
3 control traffic for a considerable 
distance in four directions and 
where the volume of traffic is 
unusually heavy. It has the vir- 
tues of simplicity and style. Al- 
though it is high, it covers but 
little area, and is adequately 
protected at its base by heavy 
foundations and corner posts. 
The main part of the tower 
is constructed of steel, to be 
painted, and the “‘crow’s nest” 
is roofed with sheet copper. 

At the leftof the tower draw- 


(Continued on page 164) 





(Below) In a Colonial town the shel- 

ter for the trafic officer may reflect 

Colonial architecture. This is executed 

in white shingles and is protected by 
four low stone posts 
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BLANKETS AND 


























BEDSPREADS 











The spread at the left 
is yellow sunfast taffeta 
finished with a douhle 
scalloped border. Theun- 
der layer of these picoted 
scallops is pale green. 


It may be had in any de- 











sired color combination. 
The Carlin Comforts 



































1 bove is shown a fine cotton sheet The hem of the fine linen sheet 
and pillow case edged with a at the top is embroidered in tiny 
wide border in lavender, pink, nose gays. Cut work ana embroi- : 
blue, maize or green. Altman dery trim the others. Mosse 


(Above) White woolen blanket 
reversible side in blue, rose, 

reen, lavender or yellow. Checked 
blanket in any color. McCutcheon 


(Left) A wool-filled comfortable 
covered in sprigged calico is fin- R 
ished with a scalloped edge bound 
in’ plain color. Eleanor Beard 
















(Left) Summer blankets in 
pink, yellow, blue, mauve, 
green or peach. Carlin Com- 
forts, The Corean silk blan- 
ket coveris trimmedwithhand 
faggoting. Eleanor Beard 





At the right is a reversible 
two-toned woolen blanket 
bound in satin. This comes 
in coral and mauve, green 
and fawn, orchid and green, 
and blue and fawn. Altman 
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COMFORTABLES 








AND SHEETS 











(Below) A cover for 





hild’s crib in pink 











and white sateen, with 
appliqué flowers in a@ 
Rose, Morning Glory, 
Daisy or Forget-me- 
design. From 
Eleanor Beard 
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j et of linen in blue or peach 
omprises two sheets with 
i titched borders, two plain 


and a pair of hemstitched 
pillow cases. Altman 


t bed in the residence of 
rge Palmer at New London, 
Conn, is a comfortable covered 
a} 


lain and figured satin. 
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(Left) A practical cot- 
ton-filled quilt for a 
boy’s room 1s sateen, 
hand pieced in a domino 
design in two colors. 
It may be had in any 
desired combination, 
Eleanor Beard 


The vay bedspread 
below is a reproduc- 
tion of an old patch- 
work quilt. Printed 
motifs with plain 
squares in blue, green, 
rose, gold or black. 
From Altman 













Above is a sheet and pillow 
case of finest quality percale 
ornamented with decorative 


of hemstitching and 


drawn work. Aliman 
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The GARDENER’S CALENDAR for MARCH 





This Calendar of the gardener’s labors is if for every one hundred miles north or 
planned as a reminder for all his tasks in south there be made a difference of from five 

ison. It is fitted to the Middle States, to seven days later or earlier in operations. 
but should be available for the whole country The dates given are for an average season 








TUESDAY | WEDNESDAY 


THURSDAY | FRIDAY SATURDAY 


MONDAY 


1k of snow 1 Trellises, arbors and ) Pruning operations 2 New nest boxes for 4 Early sowing is an 5 In applying wood 
pergolas of all kinds “which involve . It he Bluebirds, important factor in “ashes to the lawn 
ze Of qui k that are in need of re cutting of live Wrens and Martins getting a good crop or garden, be sure to 
ering aves nd thick pairing or painting may result in a harm will stand a_ better of Sweet Pea_blos- scatter them evenly. 
ing squares, anc CK ought to be putin good ful loss of sap if they chance of occupancy soms. The seed should If they lie in heaps 
the violets blow. order before the are still continued if they are put up be planted in drills they are likely to 
growth of their cover- after the period of | now and allowed to just as soon as the | kill the grass. or 
=e ing vines begin for winter dormancy weather before their frost is, at last, out the young plants 
—TENNYSON the season. comes to an end. tenants arrive. of the ground. under them. 








( A watering-can with "An ordinary un- >The best soil for git is fatal to leave 10 Only the really 11 All manner of 1 VA spring bonfire 
Ya very fine rose i heated coldframe Oseeds is a light, newly arrived nurs old or dead wood debris left over “is the best way 
e best implement can be kept at a rela- somewhat sandy hu- ery stock lying around should be pruned off from the winter prun to dispose of the or 
for noistening seed ely even temper- mus which will hold where the wind and the bush fruits. Cut ing should be cleaned chard and truit gar 
bed ind seedling ture if equipped moisture well and sun can dry its roots. it out at the ground out of the orchard den trash. This stuff 
rhe ordinar ) ith heavy straw or yet not become water Plant it immediately line, and leave the and piled up where it may harbor diseases 
fiber mats which can logged. It is well after unpacking, or | new wood intact un- will have a chance to or insect pests and 
ve drawn over it as worth while to make heelit intothe ground less it is crooked or dry preparatory to should be completely 
i spray yrotection it up specially. temporarily. crowded. being burned. destroyed. 


rose sure 
too heavy 


turbing 











Yew ground that 14 Burning of grass 15 Coldframes and 1¢ Inverted empty ‘7 If the season is 18 Duringtheperiod } 19 Finely ground 

intended for ‘FS or rubbish should Se) hotbeds must be ) barrels placed / fairly well ad- © of daytime thaw- bone-meal is a 

now be never, be attempted ventilated as soon as over the Rhubarb vanced the mulches ing and night freez- splendid spring toni 

isted with on a dry, windy day. their young plants clumps’ will force can now be removed ing many young for the lawn. Scatter 

cked lime in order Each spring hundreds are above ground them to early growth. with a rake from the hardy plants will be it evenly by hand 

to sweeten it and of costly. fires occur The middle of the They help to produce perennial plants. injured or killed un- and let the = rains 

tart up valuabk through disregard of day, is the best time a higher and more Wherethey are heavy, less you firm down carry it down grad 

macterial and chem this common-sense Be sure to close the even temperature for take them off just a ground where it heav- ually to the hungry 
ical activity precaution frames at night. their contents. little at a time. ed around them. feeding rootlets. 








)() Supports will be 1 The winter pro- 99 The garden 92 Annual flower 2 Paper pots are 95 The perennial I When roots 

<\! needed for the “1 tective coverings “~* should not be “Y and vegetable excellent for the 20 borders should 20 perennial weed 
Garden and Sweet of tender Roses and spaded or plowed seeds in general can sowing of those vege- be gone over thor- are discovered in dig 
Peas by the time other stock may now until the soil hes now be started in tables which must oughly before the ging the garden, tak« 
they are six or eight be taken off little by dried out fairly well, flats or pans indoors. make a large and rapid growing season starts, them out and add 
nches high Good little. Never leave especially if it is of Cover them with growth— Melons, To- and all dead stalks them to the rubbis 
twiggy brush, wire them on until the a heavy character glass to prevent evap- matoes, Squash, etc. and odds-and-ends of pile. Don't bury the 
netting and twine new growth has Otherwise, clods will | oration until they are They greatly  sim- debris removed. Give again—they'd keep 
trellises are good tarted under them. be formed. above the surface. plify transplanting. a real clean-up. on growing. 
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First came the primrose, 

97 Draggingaheavy )Q It is not too late | 29 Individual out- 30 The green Cur 31 Fine bone-meal On the bank high, 

<! roller back and “©to start Dahlia “7 door forcing . rant worms start . scattered gener- ‘ 2, , — 

forth across the lawn tubers from which } a are fine for in very soon after ally over the borders, Like a maiden looking forth 
hard work, but to raise cuttings for Melon, Cucumberand the first leaves ap- and especially worked ; > ao 70 er 

’ é ¢ s < ro window ot towel 

if done now it will do outdoor plantings. other seeds sown in pear. Better get ready in around the Roses, Fr m the windou Ja 

1 lot toward giving Pot them up and give hills. Put them in for them by provid- Peonies and Delphin- When the battle rolls below, 

ou a smooth, even them a fair share of place well ahead of ing a sprayer and iums, will help to S look’d she 

turf through the com water, warmth and time so as tO Warm up some arsenate of lead get plants away to OO OOR ¢ sie, 

ng season light indoors. the soil inside them. for poisoning them. a strong start. And saw the storms go by. 
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Dr. Ropert HvEY tees Sombie 
pt elgge i , Born in Holland and 
so hat | \ all his life an earn 

eo . est and skilful ho 

ee eae ; ticulturist, M) 
namesake of tita . J N : ~ — ; . Sche e pers today ( 
| cupies a unique pla 
among the leadi 
bulb specialists 

America 


fine crimison-niaroon 

limbing variety, D1 

Huey, originated by 
Capt. Thomas 


DAvip Rust 
ls flower-lover and for the past 
thirty-one years Secretary of the 
Pennsylvania Horticultural So- 
ciety, he has done much for the 
gardening intcrests of America 
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is made with . . . 

Fresh tamarind 

Raisins 

Currants 

Apples 

Orange peel crystallized 

Citron crystallized 

Fresh green gi 

Crushed dey chain 

Dry English mustard 

Bermuda onions 

Italian garlic 

Salt 

Sugar 

Cider vinegar 

Fresh red peppers 
Aged at least two 
years before using 





H THE MEAL OR AS A MEAL 


THE CHICKEN SOUP 
OF THE ORIENT 


East India Chutney! What traveller back from 
Oriental climes will not sing the praises of this delec- 
table condiment! How precious it is to the palate of 
the cosmopolitan epicure! 


Yet enjoyment of it was never more genuine than in 
Campbell’s Mulligatawny Soup, a dish with all the 
aromatic deliciousness of the finest Oriental cooking. 
Here you may partake of the true India chutney and 
curry and bring the East to your own dinner-table. 


Chicken and rice are the basis of this soup, and 
with them are blended, as only our chefs know how, 
carrots, onions, East India chutney, citron, cocoanut, 
apples and other fresh fruits. 


Of course Campbell's Mulligatawny Soup is a soup 
that no home kitchen could duplicate. 12 cents a can. 


LOOK FOR THE RED-AND-WHITE LABEL 


SOUP BELONGS 


i's Fae DAILY Ott 












ORIMER BROOKS offers a 

many-sided service. It is 
a gallery, for its rooms contain 
thousands of pieces of furnr 
ture, lamps, pottery, bronzes; 
it is a studio, for here artists 
create furniture, fabric and rug 
designs, color schemes, plans 
for home decoration; it is a 
shop, for its own craftsmen 
build, carve and decorate fur- 
niture and paneling; it is a ser v- 
ice organization, for Rorimer- 
Brooks men will complete 
every detail of the plans our ar- 
tists have created, even to the 
painting and paneling of rooms 
and the final arrangement of 
the furniture in your home. 


The RORIMER~* 
BROOKS Studios 


2232 Eucuip Avenue CLevetanp, On10 








THE CERAMIC WARES OF COREA 


(Continued from page 122) 


predecessors and contemporaries, ap- 
pear to have had an art that was more 
inspirational than that of the later 
Chinese potters of the 17th and of the 
18th Centuries, although the Coreans 
did not reach to the technical refine- 
ments shown in the fine Chinese porce- 
lains of K’ang Hsi and Ch’ien Lung. 
Theirs was ever truly the potter’s art 
in its natural, most inspired 
form, and although the Corean pot- 
ters were alive to the value of deco- 
ration and applied it with a rare in- 
stinct, they little 
deliberately developing it as a chief 
quality in their products. 

In describing the extraordinarily 
fine examples of early Corean pottery 
in the collection of Mr. Sentaro 
Yamaoka, a Japanese connoisseur of 
Mikage, a collection almost unrivalled, 
the Japanese critic, Harada-Jiro set 
forth as the opinion of a gifted Japan- 
potter, Kanji Kawai, that the 
Corean potters gave little or no 
thought to creating wares with any 
deliberate notion of making them 
beautiful, but that, “they were, by the 
force of life, driven to produce as 
many as they could with the least cost 
to them as possible. In the ardour of 
their work, they forgot themselves. 
Stripped of their conscious selves, they 


most 


were given to 


ese 


allowed their true subconscious selves, 
common to the rest of their race, to 
assert themselves. Thus the potter be- 
came, as if in a trance, a medium of 
race in his 
wares, a branch of work best suited 
’ 


his producing ceramic 
for such a purpose.’ 

In a distant craftsmen 
worked leisurely, and when the pot- 
ter could not, at any moment, have 


when 


age 


felt the pressure of commerce as the 
workers in the arts today feel it, it 
seems to me that the Corean potter did 
work with conscious intent to attain 
standards set by himself, but that in- 
stead of taking his pattern from some- 
one else, (as we mostly do, nowadays), 
he created his own as he went along, 
conscious of his aspiration, yet finding 
satisfaction in doing his best. It was 
an accident that molded a wine- 
pot in the form of a Bamboo-sprout, 
or which traced exquisite flower-sprays 


not 


on another; nor was it completely sub- 
art, although it 
what ingenuous and unartful art, as 
f Chien 


conscious was some- 


against th 


Lung. 


sophistication ( 


EARLY COREAN HISTORY 

Let us turn, for a moment, to the 
story of the land where dwelt the pot- 
ters of Korai. Early in the Christian 
Era, Corea comprised three kingdoms: 
Korié, Pékche and Silla. This last, 
then the most important, absorbed the 
other two and all three then became a 
kingdom but Chinese 
suzerainty. Some centuries later, (A.D. 
918), Korid successfully revolted, 
conquered the land and gave its own 
From this the 


under 


single 


name to the kingdom. 
European name Corea (or Korea) is 
derived. 

In the year 924, Ouang (Wang), 
the Founder, established the Korai 
Dynasty and made Songdo (“Pine 
Capitol” ) on the west coast the seat 
of government. 


House & Garce 


& 


t 


' 


As Corea formed the highw: of 
communication between China ap] 
Central Asia, Chinese influence wa 
from an early period, very mak 
The Krai Dynasty was overtl rt 
in the year 1392, and the Yi Dyra 
which followed, renamed the kin { 

Chosen (“Morning Calm”) ar 

tablished its Capitol at Seoul. Then 

onward Corea was well under Ching ; 
domination, and Buddhism, whic!) ha 

been brought into Corea as early 

A.D. 372 by a Chinese monk, y 

now replaced as a state system by Co; - 
fucianism. ; 


POTTERY FROM TOMBS 

As the Corean dynasty of Ko: 
covered the Sung Dynasty of Chin 
the culture of Korai reflected to ,| 
great degree the culture of Sung, 
one would expect it to. But althoug 
we have rich art treasures of Sune 
we have practically of Korai onl 
the specimens of the potter’s art 
even these, until comparatively 
years, were unknown to the W 
world. 

Nearly all, if not all, of the ex. 
amples of the ceramic wares of Core 
which have come down to us have be: 
unearthed from tombs. In the Kor 
period it 
Coreans to place all sorts of articles 


was customary with t 


in small stone chests and to bu: 
with the dead, in the belief that the 


departed would need them in their 
after life. With the passing of dyna 
ties came changes in burial customs, 
and in later centuries this practice 


discontinued and 
longer formed part of the parapher- J 
nalia of the tomb. ; 
As may be imagined, a very larg 
number of 


was pott ry 


wine vessels and 
ceramic pieces were produced by th 
Corean potters for funereal purposes 
The fact that these went practically 
direct to the funeral chests from the 
kilns and then placed under- 
ground where they remained for cer- 


veri sensi 


were 


turies, protected from molestation, ac- 
for the fine emarkably 
fresh condition of such pieces as ha\ 
been brought to light by excavatio 

Already in the days of Silla’s sv 
premacy the potter’s wheel had, in al! 
likelihood, Corea fro: 
China, with the various 


counts and 


sw sch ence 


come into 
together 


then 


forms of earthenware vessels 


vogue in the neighboring Empir j 
The very earliest pottery found $ 
Corea seem to suggest that they we! 
sent thither from China, although @ 
Japanese collectors long held them t ; 
be native Corean production Lat ; 
Corean wares seem certainly to -ha\ 3 
a Corean origin. ; : 
Assuming Corean provenance 10! 4 
the Korai wares, it seems likely that §@ 
they would have been manufa tured at 


Songdo or in the vicinity, but 

traces of early potteries have been 
discovered there. It is signifi t, how- 
ever, that the finest Korai pieces have 
been found in the neighborhood o 


ns OF 


that ancient capital city. Pera} 
can do no better than to place Corea 
pottery in the three groups suggest 
by European collectors: (1) ‘| hos 
undoubted Corean origin; | Those 
(Continued on page 
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human voice 


zs human on the 


New Orthophonic 
Victrola 


A GREAT artist sings in concert, and 
thousands press for admittance. Many 
wait in line for hours. Some are turned 
away, disappointed. Attend the con- 
certs, by all means, but enjoy these 
same golden voices in your own home 
. « « whenever you wish through 
the new Orthophonic Victrola. 


This amazing instrument brings you 
vocal music in all its original purity 
and power. Tones of correct, natural 
volume. Tones neither too thin nor too 
loud, but full, round and mellow. The 
new Orthophonic Victrola catches the 
very personality of the artist. You can 











even hear the singer inhale for the next 
note, so realistic is Orthophonic 
reproduction! 


The world’s best music 
always at your Singer-tips 


In no other way can you have such 
singing in your home, for the Ortho- 
phonic Victrola is based upon the 
new, scientific principle—‘ matched 
impedance’’—which makes possible 
the full, free flow of sound, undi- 
minished and unmarred. This revo- 
lutionary principle is controlled 
exclusively by Victor! 


Another Victor achievement, 


The New 








Orthophonic Victrola furnishes the finest 
ste for the home. The Credenza—Number Eight- 


thirty (above) is $300, list price. 


Orthophonic 








VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO. 





**Its performance is gorgeous—amaxing.” 


> 
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——MARIA JERITZA. 







equaling that of the Orthophonic 
instrument, is the new Ortho- 
phonic Victor Record. It has 
new beauty and depth, a richer 
resonance. Recorded by microphone, 
and made from an improved material, 
practically all foreign noises have been 
eliminated. The new Victor Records are 
living re-creations of the artists them- 
selves. They play on amy instrument, 
and greatly tmprove its playing quality. 





Words can give you but the faintest im- 
pression of the thrill in store for you at the 
nearest Victor dealer's. Have a demonstra- 
tion today. Go. . . in your most skeptical 
mood! There are many beautiful models of 
the Orthophonic Victrola, from $95 to $300, 
list price. Silent electric motor ($35 extra) 


eliminates winding. You play. . . and relax. 


ictrola 


CAMDEN, N. J., U.S. Ae 
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~ A Cowan Vase 


that will add a superb decorative 


effect to any home 


(GY: RIGINAL and unusual with an orien- 

tal favor. The art critic will enthuse 

over its fine design and expressive model- 
ing. 

We suggest this piece in Egyptian Blue, 

an intense green-blue crackle glaze rarely 

found outside of museums and fine collec- 

6 tions of old wares. » 

Vase No. 747 (11% inches high), Egyptian 

Blue, Guava Yellow, Melonand Spruce Green, 

$15.00. April Green and Daffodil Yellow, 

$10.00. If you wish we will mail you our 

° booklet, ‘““Charming and Unusual Flower Ar- ° 


rangements,” with the name of our nearest 
dealer. 


One of the many notable Cowan creations that 
beautify the home and add distinction to the 
° dinner table. 6 
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which so closely resemble contempo- 
rary Chinese types as to be regarded 
as having been imported from China, 
and (3) Those of undoubted Chinese 
origin, although found in Corea. 

The well-known English critic, 
Bernhard Rackham, gives as the char- 
acteristics of the very early pieces of 
pottery found in Corea, a body hard 
and resonant of dark ash-grey hue, 
surface devoid of glaze, close-grained 
and even; shapes wheel-thrown and 
carefully finished, with simple dignity 
of line and sometimes decorated with 
incised lines or wavy comb-marks or 
with impressions arranged in_ bands 
from wooden stamps cut with trans- 
verse grooves, circles or more elabo- 
rate devices. Some rest on high cylin- 
drical supports pierced with triangular 
or rectangular notches and_ perfora- 
tions. The best pieces, however, are 
the later Korai wares. 

In the finest group of Corean ce- 
ramic wares, that which appears to have 
been the work of native potters, (al- 
though still exhibiting the distinct in- 
fluence of Chinese ceramic art), we 
find marked local 
characteristics and technical peculiari- 
ties. Rackham points these out to be: 


what seem to be 


the whole base of a piece, including 
the foot-ring, is often entirely cov- 
ered with glaze; the rim of the vessel 
is left unglazed; little piles of sand, 
which leave irregular patches of grit, 
adhere to the surface. Such sand piles 
were employed by Corean potters in 
place of “stilts” or “cockspurs,” such 
as are more generally used in kilns as 
firing supports. Rackham also points 
out certain shapes as being peculiar to 
Corean pottery: A cup having a high 
foot and its accompanying stand or 
saucer having a more or less promi- 
nent elevation in the center on which 
the cup stands,—examples of this are 
shown in the illustration of cups in 
the collection of Mr. Russell Tyson 
of Chicago exhibited as a loan in the 
Chicago Art Institute; in certain ves- 
sels following in form certain vege- 
table motives, 
Bamboo-sprout 
illustrated. 





such as Mr. Tyson’s 


wine pot, also here 


EARLY COREAN ART 


The pottery of the Korai period is 
simple and dignified in form and 
shows a remarkable sense of propor- 
tion and design in the 
mind of the potter. I think that close 
study reveals in the Corean potter’s 
art of the dynasty a distinct, though 
subtle, emphasis in form that we may 
believe to be distinctly Corean. The 
Bamboo-sprout wine pot I have just 
mentioned is, it seems to me, evidence 
of this. 

Apropos wine pots, it is interesting 


harmonious 


to note that in the whole range of 
this Corean pottery one does not come 
This is ac- 
for by the fact that tea- 
drinking was unknown in Corea even 
at a time when it had become popular 
in China and in Japan. But we do 


across teapot or teacup. 
counted 


find the wine pots, wine cups, bowls, 
fish bowls, bottles, 
narrow-necked flower-vases, ewers and 
plaques. 

In the decoration 
tery, plant motives predominate: the 


pigment boxes, 


of Corean pot- 


Lotus, Prunus, Peony, Chrysanthe- 
mum, Bamboo, Gouard-vine, Willow 
and aquatic plants. Flower units ar 
generally placed in circular medal 
lions in rows of closely-set discs, (ox 

casionally the discs are plain), an 

there are also the more formal bord 

designs of petals and leaves, rows o 
the “Wish-granting Sceptre,” heads, 
fret-pattern, wicker-pattern, etc. Th 

we have also the flower-sprays ani 
such birds as cranes, ducks, geese ani] 
other water-fowl and the mythic 

Phoenix, as well as the dragon. Rarely 
human figures enter the design. The 
symbolic motives are taken from tho 

of Taoist and Buddhist lore. The only 
example of a piece of Corean ware 
bearing a potter’s name is one in the 
LeBlond Collection, Victoria and Al- 
bert Museum, a small box inscribed 
Ch’én Shi-i in relief (molded) on 
the base. This appears to be unique, 


TINTS AND GLAZES 
The majority of the Korai ware is 


of the Celadon glaze type,—greyish 
or brownish sea-green. The tint varies 


greatly. Rackham gives as its two 
main types: (1) A very close and 


hard opaque porcellaneous body of 
light ash-grey color with a faint violet 
cast, generally burnt red when the sur- 
face is exposed; (2) A fairly hard 
but friable brick-red  earthenwa 
Corean celadon is perhaps the pottery 
referred to in an allusion contained 
in a Chinese treatise written in A.D. 
1387, the Ko Ku Yao Lun (“Essential 
Discussions of the Criteria of Antiqui- 
ties”), but of this we cannot be certain. 
Korai pottery resembles jade in texture 
and has, in the finer pieces, a soft 
satiny “feel.” Its color is a grey-blue 
generally, although one meets with 
pieces having a_ greenish-brown or 
nearly mouse-color. 

The many of the 
pieces was accomplished by means of 
incising the pattern, drawing it in the 
paste with a pointed instrument, or cut- 
ting it out in countersunk relief. The 
glaze was then applied. Projecting 
relief decoration was also accomplished 
by applying molded pressed forms or 
by building up the surface with slip 
(fluid clay); detail was then added 
by cutting or engraving. Examples of 
incised pattern may be in the 
Gallipot-shaped Vase and in the cups 
with stands in the Tyson Collection 
and here illustrated. 

Other Korai pieces have what }s 
known as Mishima decoration. It has 
been said that this name, applied by 
the Japanese, is derived from the name 
of the town of Mishima, Japan, fa- 
mous for its almanacs, as early Japan- 


decoration of 


seen 





ese connoisseurs were pleased to think 
resembled that of the 
ideographs, set in vertical rows, found 


the decoration 


This szishima type 
seems to have been 
known to the Chinese potters as ¢ rly 
as the T’ang Dynasty. In this types 
the decoration is first impress in 
the soft body clay with small stamps 
or is incised and then filled in with 
white clay, with greenish-black clay 
or both clays may be employed in con- 
trast. The celadon glaze is then run 
over it, although there are m2 
(Continued on page 206) 


in these almanacs! 
of decoration 
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Bishopric stucco is also applied 
with excellent results over hollow tile, 





tiqui- HEY contain information of 
vital importance to every home- 
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uilder and home-buyer. concrete blocks, and similar materials. , ' 
; pe Oey : LOOKING BEHIND 
y-blue They describe in detail the beauti- vain att maitioe 
with ful building material that is winning . STUCCO 
7 the country—Colored Stucco. They ware neROOF 
ae tell how you can now combine the 
ins of charm of its rich, warm colors with 
in th great strength and durability — at 
aba frame house cost. M*% the coupon with 20 cents for 
ecting Bishopric, the Unit Wall construc- A these beautiful and valuable 
lished tion, has made this possible building books. Many colored illus- 
one eer cart ‘ P bari THIS IS THE UNIT-WALL trations, authoritative, helpful facts 
alin Bishopric combines into a strong, Its insulating reinforcement is el and suggestions. Send for them now! 
ad ‘ rs > 4 its se ile s he studdings. 
added durable wall the following units, Base, nailed fast to t ! 
aaa . Bishopric Base consists of finest quality %e BISHOPRIC MANUFACTURING © 
Le ps scientifically designed and manufac- fibre-board (with felt for insulation), ESTE AVE, CINCINNATI. OHIO 
n th tured to be used together: (1) a pat- heavily coated with asphalt mastic. Into Che BISHOPRIC MFG. CO. OF CALIFORNIA 
> CUDs ° ° > LOS ANGELES 
ented reinforcing base, (2) a stucco, this, bone dry creosoted wood bars are 
i d (3) ; Le Saish embedded under great pressure. — +48 oe) 
and (J) an attractive color finish. opric Base comes complete to the jo ; : 
' on : ‘ nae ys t lied | 4 1 THE BISHOPRIC MFG. CO. 
ha There is — ; f and can be applied by one man. Its O 
It has : a ae oe etree no mixing ° special insulation keeps the house warm- 203 Este Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 
1 by miscellaneous materials. Bishopric 1S er in winter and cooler in summer. Enclosed find 20 cents (stamps or wrapped 
manufactured as a unit-wall, is con- Over this base is applied Bishopric — a! a ee ang) Bg dc 
ted 2 a ae is ees Stucco, locking into the grooves pro- eluxe building booklets, e eenals- 
hs structed as a unit-wall, and it has the vided by the Bishopric Base and form- sance of Colored Stucco and “Looking 
u strength and coherence that only a ing a complete wall unit. Note how Behind the Stucco. 
t unit-wall can have. The diagram at stucco and base lock together. Print NAME AND AppREss PLAINLY 
, the right shows why. Bishopric Stucco is mixed in exact, 
I . scientifically determined proportions and 
at Cost? No greater than frame con- is shipped in air-tight metal drums. 
" struction. When applied directly to Finally, Bishopric Sunfast Finish is 
ly the studdines. it is lees th: Pak oe ke applied, adding the charm of lovely Ske Pin Sadie BOSE OD at Sas Le 
ne, € studdings, it 1s less than any color. There are many attractive tints — ape 
i standard method of stucco construc- for the home-builder to choose from. 
ps tion—and is equally strong. 
th 
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trip troubl you have a blowout.” 
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PROGRESS IN THE USE OF STUCCC 


(Continued from page 


be lapped one mesh of the metal rein- 
forcement, but in no case less than one 
inch. Joints should never occur at cor- 
ners, or at breaks over openings. The 
end to be sought is a continuous rein- 
forcement over the whole surface to 
be stuccoed. 

In furring and lathing directly on 
studding the same recommendations 
should be followed, except that the 
waterproof building paper and metal 
reinforcement should be attached ¢}- 
rectly on the studding. This makes it 
necessary that all the nailing points be 
on the studding, and lapping joints of 
the metal reinforcement should, in all 
cases, have at least one tie with No. 
18 annealed tie-wire in the center be- 
tween the studding. 


APPLYING STUCCO 

The first and second coats should 
be uniformly mixed and composed of 
one part of cement to which may be 
added ten percent of hydrated lime 
and three parts of clean, sharp sand. 
Dry mixing should be carried on un- 
til color is uniform; wet-mixing, un- 
til consistency is uniform. The first 
coat must be forced through the metal 
reinforcement until all space between 
the metal and the paper-covered wall 
is solidly filled, thus completely en- 
casing the metal. In other words, first 
coating should become the act of pour- 
ing into, around and behind the metal 
reinforcement. The of 
coat should be heavily cross-scratched 
and kept wet for at least twenty-four 
hours, and then be allowed to dry for 


surface this 


at least seven days. 

Before starting to put on the sec- 
ond coat the surface of the first coat 
should be evenly dampened, but not 
saturated. Apply the second coat to 
a thickness of 1% _ inch 
face of the first coat, rodding straight 
and true in every direction, or leaving 


over the 


untrue, giving a wavy effect, as the 
desired finish would suggest. In either 
case, it should be well roughened in 
crder to give a good bonding surface 
to receive the finishing coat. 

All of the information herein con- 
tained has been compiled with the 
careful of data 
that I have been able to procure. This 
includes the findings of the Bureau of 
Standards and other authorities, as 
well as my own experience of thirty 


most consideration 


years, and the observation of millions 
of yards of stucco work. 

In explaining the finishing coat of 
stucco, it is well to understand its 
functions. In our under-coats we have 
provided amply for strength and dur- 
ability. Hence we may say that the 
finishing coat has no structural value 
except to the under-coats, 
which is very essential. Its other func- 
tions, then, must be surfacing and 


as a seal 


decorating. Therefore it is not neces- 
sary to prescribe any particular thick- 
ness for this coat, since that must nec- 
essarily vary, but in no case should it 
be less than one-eighth of an inch. 
And, too, I might conclude it all by 
simply saying that since the material 
is plastic, the textures that may be 
obtained are only limited by the imag- 
ination and ingenuity of those apply- 
ine the material or directing the work. 


28 ) 


Any number of tools may be usec, 
from bare hands to special tools. In 
the greater number of cases it is on!y 
necessary to vary the manipulation cf 
an ordinary trowel. 
article might be disappointing unless 


However, this 
I specifically described at least sever | 
of the more popular textures. 

The throwing on of a finishing 
coat with a brush or 
broom; also the applying of a thin 
coat with the trowel and grinding or 
rubbing it down with the tool coim- 
monly known as a “float,” are of 
such common knowledge that I deem 
it unnecessary to mention them fur- 
ther. 


dash small 


There seems to be more or less 
of a desire to apply a finishing coat, 
representing different textures that we 
might call English, Moorish, Spanish 
or Mexican, with the supposition that 
we are truly representing some of the 
old work that stands in these different 
countries today. From my 
tion, we are not altogether correct in 
this, for unless my information is at 
fault, many of these old textures in 


observa- 


all of the different countries were 
created by the mason with a tool 
similar to what we know as _ the 
mason’s pointed trowel, and it seems 


to be very evident that the men who 
built the old stone walls also plastered 
them, using the same tools they used 
to handle mortar in laying up the 
wall. And since the stucco that we 
find on 
appearing surface, it is reasonabl 


a base of reeds has the same 
to 
suppose that it was accomplished with 
the same tools. 

Today the plastering trowel that 
is in general use is what we know as 
the “square trowel” and if we will 
take this trowel and grind it off until 
it takes on a shape similar to th 
mason’s trowel and use that to apply 
our finish coat of stucco, we will find 
that a very charming texture will re- 
.dentica! 
the textures seen on some of the ol 
work in England, France and parts of 
Mexico. 


sult, and one almost 


OBTAINING TEXTURES 


Again, we may secure a charming 
texture or wall surface by applying 
the finish coat of colored stucco with 
our present tools and then rubbing it 
down with a burlap sack or a piec 
of sheepskin with the wool still on it. 
This method of finishing allows th 
hand to follow the natural contours 
of the wall, leaving soft lines, simila: 
to the free hand drawing of an artist. 
This same method was undoubtedls 
used on much of the old work still 
standing in Mexico. 


Another texture which is vers 
charming is created by throwing th 
material on the wall with a dash 
brush or broom and _ then slightly 
troweling it down. This gives 4 
porous effect similar to the Pufa 
stones of Italy. 

There seems to be a growing i” 
terest in a texture that is called 
“travertine.” This is obtained by 


covering the wall with a highly plastic 
material and then stippling in close 
with a very stiff thin 
When this surface is slightly tr 

(Continued on page 182 
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Ir you have visited Washington, you 
recall a truly magnificent city. If you 
stayed at the Wardman Park Hotel, you 
remember luxurious living. Guests of the 
nation, members of the embassies, trav- 
clers from all corners of our country and foreign lands 
enjoy here hospitality on a large scale. . . . And an 
important feature of the service is plenty of soft fresh 
Cannon towels every day. 

_ It is not merely because the management is thrifty 
Inits buying that the Wardman Park, like other fa- 
mous hotels of America, selects Cannon towels. These 
big hotels understand that production costs are lower 
in Cannon mills, because they are the largest towel 
manufacturers in the world. They realize that they 
can buy more quality, more good looks, more wear 
(and hotel towels are constantly laundered) for /ess 


i when they purchase Cannon towels. And they 
‘now too these towels assure their guests maximum 
Comfort and pleasure. 


Wardman Lark Hotel in Washington 


chooses Cannon Towels 


CANNON > 
TOWELS 


Absorb quickly-Wear well-Cost less . | 
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Individual housekeepers all over the 
| United States, properly careful about 
{| their towels, are proud to be judged by 
the snowy white Cannon towels they 
keep in their spotless bathrooms. Mod- 
ern women approve the economy of these towels and, 
with feminine regard for lovely things, they appreciate 
the beauty of design and color. 

Ask to see Cannon towels the next time you are 
shopping. Handle them. Price them. The feel of 
them, the looks of them and the cost of them will 
satisfy you completely. ... Whales and dolphins 
frolic over luxurious bath towels. Quaint sampler 
patterns grace fine huck towels. Everything you can 
ask for in towels, bath mats and bath sheets. Prices 
ranging from 25c to $3.50 each. Cannon Mills, Inc., 
70 Worth Street, New York. 

» » » » 

All colors in Cannon towels and bath mats are guaran- 

teed absolutely fast. You can even botl them. 
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WHITTALLS ARE WOVEN 
FOR YEARS OF SERVICE 
— NOT MERELY TO SELL 
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HITTALL Rugs have never sought to 

enter into competition on a price basis. 

Such a thought was nota part of 
Matthew J. Whittall’s plan. 


All during his lifetime, even when his mills were 
struggling almost for their very existence, Whittall 
rugs and carpets were always priced on the basis 
of the best materials and the utmost manufacturing 
care, regardless of the prevailing rug market. 


Mr. Whittall was firm in the belief that a product of 
superior merit must, eventually, receive recognition, 
and what he believed, he followed unswervingly. 


There were times, many of them, when the main- 
tenance of this quality principle was a real hardship. 
Yet, despite these handicaps Mr. Whittall had the 
gratification of seeing his business increase steadily 
and constantly, year after year. 


The M. J. Whittall Associates would no more think 
of abandoning its fifty-year-old policy of producing 
the highest type of machine-woven fabrics than of 
transgressing the ethics of good business. 


It is true that even today Whittall Rugs and Carpets 
command a higher price than the ordinary run of 
floor coverings. But when the cost of a rug is di- 
vided by the years of service it gives (the only safe 
index to actual rug value) the result is overwhelm- 
ingly in favor of Whittall quality. 


Let Whittall rugs demonstrate to you the practical 
economy of buying the best in floor fabrics. 


lites © slliien. 


President & General Manager 


Look for the name 
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QY THE MARK OF QUALITY [Y/ 





woven into the back of the 


rug you buy 


Whittall catalog in colors will be mailed on request 


Worcester, Massachusetts 
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M.J.WHITTALL ASSOCIATES 
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One of the new Swedish iron urns 19- 


cated in a garden, on a Classic base 


THE NEW CAST IRON OF SWEDEN 


(Continued from page 127) 


when during the World War, came an 
opportunity to put the new ideas into 
practice. Certain manufacturers had 
made extra profits from the war which 
they were willing to gamble on a 
new venture and the country also had 
a surplus of artists and designers who 
had been forced by the war to come 
back from their usual haunts in the 
European art centers. Through the 
intervention of the Swedish Handi- 
crafts Association of Stockholm, many 
of these artists 
makers of glass ware, pottery, furni- 
ture, jew elry, electrical household fix- 
tures, etc., to create new forms and 


were engaged by 


out of this novel collaboration grew 
the new industrial art that won the 
majority of first prizes for Sweden 
at the Paris Exposition of Decorative 
Art in 1925. 

In this creation of a new industrial 
art, as well as in the revival of the 
old, one foundry of Naifveqvarn took 
a part. It had never become wholly 
“industrialized.” For 200 years, or 
until 1805, the ownership had re- 
mained in the hands of the original 
DeBesche family, and for the next 
century in those of the Sederholm fam- 
ily. Most of the workmen belong to 
families that have been employed in 
the foundry for generations, and part 
of their wages is still paid in the form 
fuel, milk and meat, 
while each workingman’s cottage has 


ot housing, 


its own vegetable garden. 


COLOR 


SCHEMES 


The real initiative to the new ven- 
ture into art goods of cast iron was 
taken about ten years ago by the 
present manager of the works, A. 
Dybsé. At hand he had a fine ore, 
charcoal fuel, a well equipped foun- 
dry, and skilled workmen. Through 
the special bureau, set up by the Swed- 
ish Handicrafts Association, and 
managed by Mrs. Elsa Gullberg, he 
obtained the codperation of artists 
such as Ivar Jonsson and Eric Grate 
for the creation of new forms in gar- 
den urns, park benches, fountains, 
flower borders, fences, water vats and 
other heavy objects for which the cast 
iron is a suitable material. Gradually 
more and more Swedish architects have 
come to Nafveqvarn for their dec- 
orative objects, such as the urns 
mounted on the roof of the new City 
Hall of Stockholm, recognized as the 
supreme achievement of the new 
Swedish building art. New art models 
have been added from time to time 
and casts made as required, alongside 
of such prosaic objects as cast iron 
spiders, kitchen stoves and _ kettles, 
for which the foundry had _ been 
known for generations in thousands 
of Swedish homes. The cannon 
making is now merely a 
revived annually by the salute fired 
at Mid-summer from the ornate 
old muzzle loaders lying “en bat- 
terie” behind the “corps de logis” « 
the plant. 


FROM 


memory 


A VASE 


(Continued from page 114) 


chintz its full color value. Most 
interesting of all is the dining room 
‘n which the owner, finding himself 
with many small pieces of different 
them all patched to- 
gether and quilted in a small diaper 


design, had 


pattern. This was then used for win- 
dow hangings and 
trimmed with a deep tasseled cotton 
fringe the color of the walls. These 


chair cushions, 





walls were kalsomined a “blucing” 
blue which, surprisingly enous", 
turned out to be the dominant color 
in the curtains when the patches we 
assembled. 

If you have a hobby, and everyone 
should have a hobby of some sory 
plan the color scheme around A 
delightful and it 
home is sure to result. 


individual 
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collection of rare and valuable BL CK ST , F g FRC eT Black, Starr > Frost, even. 
Stones. Yet they should not be Gifts That Suit The Needs of Every Taste and Purse though Jour purchase 45 only a 
CH . JEWELERS FOR 117 YEARS 
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that not all ornaments which trinsically beautiful in design. 
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Smperial Tables 


Wand Supids 





What does 


your living room need? 


G CG VEN the most charming of rooms needs something new 
occasionally. Perhaps a slender flower table between 
the windows. Or one of those new decorated book cabinets 


with open shelves. Or a tall and graceful console table 
and mirror. 


You will be sure to find many clever and unusual things in 
the displays of the new Imperial Tables now 
"in the stores. These tables are made of rare 
Ree S woods selected for their beauty, by 
| o> ” specialist craftsmen in Grand Rapids, 
ype center of fine furniture. For identification 
purposes each table carries the Imperial 

_ green shield mark of the maker. 
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Variety of outlines gives charm 
to the pendants on this Louis XIV 
brass and crystal “lustre” 


LIGHTING FIXTURES OF FRANCE 


(Continued from page 125) 





mestier; some burned perfumes—a 
Gothic habit of luxury, some were 
protected lantern-like to carry 
through corridors or across the court- 
vard. Chandeliers de were 
demountable for packing and journey- 
ing with one’s effects from chateau to 
chateau as in Elizabethan England; 
these were tall prickets set directly on 
a_ solid often polygonal and 
enameled; or were called 


voyage 


base, 
torcheéres 
Hambeaux a pied tourant. 
Chandeliers a@ pommels—with 
knopped ornaments, @ fleurs—with 





en 


Lilies and Roses, @ personnages 
human figures, and bassets—low for 
the table, were in use. The chandelier 
a personnages in vogue until the 16th 
Century were reminiscent of medieval 
days when actually held 
candles or torches at table; Cellini’ 
famous silver candélabre Jupitre was 


with 


servants 


a notable Renaissance example made 


for Francois I. Types of fixtures we: 
fairly well standardized in the 15th 
Century. Prickets were still used for 
candles, but sockets more commonly. 
(Continued on page 154) 
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There is a splendid spread in the tripod feet of these 
wrought iron 15th Century candlesticks 
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JEWELS 


By Caldwell 


NOTABLE, not only because 
they are new and beautiful, 
but also for the name they 
bear—a name never associated 
with less than supreme qual- 
ity and distinétion. 


The Necklace 


Diamonds of unusual cuttings— 
triangular, baguette, and pear 
shape—contribute important ac- 
cent to the beauty of the smaller 


A ‘Ring 


from this collection confers high- 


stones. 


est compliment. Its cost may be 
little or inuch, dependent upon 
the size of the stones; its quality 
absolute and its value the great- 


est for the price paid. 
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J. E.CALDWELL &.CO. 
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‘HollyhocKs 


TRADITION tells us that about one hundred and 
seventy years ago Josiah Wedgwood was work- 
ing among his flowers one sunny afternoon, 
when there stepped through the garden wicket 
a girl in a simple blue gingham frock—a girl 
who was to brighten the rest of his life and 
share its joys and sorrows. Undoubtedly such 
old-world flowers as hollyhocks were silent 
witnesses to this momentous meeting, and it 
is quite fitting that they should provide the 


cA copy of our illuStrated historical booklet *C’’ 


Mark on China 


] 


eee 
WEDGWOOD 


Issiah Wedgwood & Sous, Inc. 


f OF AMERICA 
(ea) 255 FIFTH AVENUE 
. WHOLESALE ONLY 


motif for one of the most delightful Wedgwood 
designs. 

In this pattern the graceful petals and the 
delicate tints of the hollyhock have been repro- 
duced with charming fidelity; accentuated by 
the rich cream-colored ground of the Queens- 
ware, the effect is beautiful indeed. 

Queensware, in Hollyhocks and many other 
attractive patterns, may be had at the shops in 
open stock. 


will be sent upon receipt of four cents postage 


Mark on 
Jasper, Basalt, 
Queen’s Ware, Etc. 


WEDGWOOD 


NEw YORK 


Potteries : Etruria, Stoke-on-Trent, England 


LA y, +} Ivy House Works, Burslem, 1759 
7 Josiah Wedgwood's First Pottery 
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S GUESTS ENTER—the first impression is the table 


covering | To have the correct table covering is an outstand- 
ing point of etiquette. All authorities agree—Linen Damask table- 
cloths and napkins are correct! 

There is a thrill for the hostess who has set her table on Linen 
Damask when she sees the glow of pleasure on the faces of her 
| guests at the beauty this snowy white background has given her 
china, glass and silver. 

Be sure the Linen Damasks you buy are Irish or Scottish, for 
these have been prized by generations of hostesses for their super- 
lative, lasting beauty and their fair prices. 


Booklet on Table Decoration 


Many new ideas in table decoration and much other helpful infor- 
mation for the hostess is contained in this booklet. EMILY POST, 
the author of “Etiquette”, the Blue Book of Social Usage, has written 
with charm and authority about Linen Damask in the foreword of a 


new booklet, “We Dine On Linen Damask”. Send 2 sc to Dept.H-6 
) \ The Irish & Scottish Linen Damask Guild, Inc., 260 W. Broadway, New York, N.Y. 


| S\N LINEN DAINASK /° 


TABLECLOTHS i" NAPKINS 


) fe YESS COME) . 
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PAsToRAL 


THI JOUY PRINTS HAVI FURNISHED (the INSPIRA- 


TION for MANY d@ LOVELY THING, BUT NONE MORE 
BEAUTIFUI THAN THIS QUAINT PAPER ON SEV 
ERAL BACKGROUNDS [He DELICATE COLORS STAND 
PORTH REVEALING DESIGN of RARI BEAUTY 


Authenticity in Jouy 
Reproductions 


You who appreciate the spirit of art as well as its 
physical presence will recognize the beauties in Strahan 
wall papers. 

Viewing all of our designs there will be some that do 
not appeal to you. It is always so, for after all art is a 
personal thing. 

But in every Strahan paper you will not only feel but 
actually see the unvarying principle of our business 
laid down by Thomas Strahan nearly half a century ago. 
You will feel the innate sense of the beautiful that 
prompted him to create for himself what he could not 
get others to do. You will see the exquisite results of 
the exacting standards of a quality producing plant. 
Strahan papers are shown wherever fine wall papers 
are shown. 


Ask your dealer or decorator 
to show them to you. 


THOMAS STRAHAN COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1886 
Factory: CHELSEA, MASSACHUSETTS 


iy 


New York Showroom 


417 FIFTH AVENUE 


Chicago Showroom 


6 No. MICHIGAN BLVD. 
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LIGHTING FIXTURES OF FRANCE 


(Continued from page 150) 


Candlesticks with lobed stems were 
convenient for candles of varying 
sizes. The flambeau or torch was 
placed in the floor fixture—the 
torsier. The candélabre earned its 


name at times by its form of a tree— 
arbre, or it was a tripod with or with- 
out crowns; of many types and ma- 
terials, enamel, gold, silver, copper, 


or iron. Torchéres with round or 
hexagonal crowns’ were called 


couronnes de lumiéres pédiculées, that 
is with feet. 

German mounted animal horns with 
iron candle brackets, sometimes with 
carved and painted wooden figures, 
were popular in the 14th and 15th 
Centuries in northern France. 14th 
Century hanging chandeliers had six 
or eight candle branches of elaborate 
Gothic foliage, sometimes incorporat- 
ing a gallant horseman; of iron, 
brass, copper, wood decorated in 
azure, rose, and gold; or of silver. 
15th Century types were more com- 
plicated with one or more tiers of 
lights; copper and bronze preferred; 
silver for the sanctuary. Chandeliers 
d’appliqué—bracket candlesticks or 
appliqués came into use in the 14th 
Century. They were of iron, occa- 
sionally of enamel and gilt metal, 
tin or silver. The bras de lumiére— 
a human arm grasping a candlestick, 
a very ancient form, was of wood, 
gilt, and polychromed with candle- 
sticks, of copper, iron, or tin. 

Hanging lamps were of various 
metals, of primitive or classic types. 
Little lamps were shaped to fit into 
candle sockets. Lanterns—/anternes, 
were used as night lights especially in 
bedrooms. Hand lanterns, hanging 
and processional lanterns were of iron 
or precious metals, often architectura- 
lized. Architecture influenced light- 
ing fixtures from the 12th Century. 
Perfumes were burned in lanterns and 
perfumed candles burned at festivals. 

Such consummate Italian Ren- 
aissance artists as Leonardo da Vinci 
and Benvenuto Cellini were tempted 
to the Court of Francois I, a devoted 
16th Century patron of art. The two 
Italian queens, Catherine—grand- 
daughter of Lorenzo de Medici and 
wife of the French Henri IT, 1547-59, 
besides Marie—wife of Henri IV, 
1589-1610, had not a little to do with 
the popularity of furnishings in the 
Italian style. 


RENAISSANCE DESIGNS 


As the great halls of the Middle 
Ages gave place to smaller living 
rooms, lighting fixtures lost their 
monumental character. Beauty of out- 
line and proportion was enriched by 
finely worked ornament in_ typical 
Renaissance designs. France made 
fuller use of floral and conventional 
forms than of the mythological and 
whimsical motifs prolific in Italy. 
Certain types of fixtures were per- 
fected: the wall bracket—appliqué, 
the hanging chandeliers, and the 
candélabre. Torchéres, bougeoirs with 
mouchettes—snuffers, and other can- 
dlesticks were beautified with Renais- 
sance ornament. A _ lovely candle 
holder of silver-gilt and red enamel 
to fasten to the headboard of a bed 
was made in the same style. The 


typical candlestick and candelabra of 
the period had the Renaissance outline 
of foot, stem, and socket; usualy 
turned, and of bronze. Prickets w: 

still used however. The chandelier a 
la romaine in vogue at the end of the 
16th Century was designed like a 
Roman column with base and capital. 
All the metals, including pewter, were 


requisitioned. Wood was carved, 
silvered, gilded, and _ polychromed 


especially in red, green, and blue. 
Altar candlesticks increased in height 
from the 16th to the 18th Century, 
Superb candlesticks of glazed and 
colored pottery with — elaborate 
Renaissance ornament were made of 
Oiron ware known as Henri Deux 
ware. 


OIL LAMPS 


Cardan invented a lamp that could 
be raised and lowered and which 
regulated the flow of oil, a point re- 
ceiving much attention in the follow- 
ing periods, Oil lamps were still 
mounted on candlesticks—chandeliers 
@ huile, and had the oil regulated in 
a primitive way during the reign of 
Henri III, 1574-89. Fragrant oils 
were burned by the rich; olive oil 
was in more common use as in Italy, 
Spain, and the Orient. 

Hanging fixtures were beautifully 
made in Renaissance branch work de- 
signs in wood, bronze, and silver 
Carved and gilded wooden chandeliers 
with four or five branches highly 
ornate with leafage and Renaissance 
scrolling, masks, and vase forms were 
used in the queen’s chambers and in 
fine houses, and were in special favor 
for dining rooms from the 16th to 
the early 18th Century. The appliqu 
or bras de lumiére was designed in 
the same manner. Copper and bronze 
were elaborately worked in_ two 
tiered chandeliers, and by the end of 
the 16th Century metal chandeliers 
especially bronze were in current use. 
Chandeliers of animal horns and iron 
from Germany were still in fashion 
as in Gothic days, but coronas were 
little seen except for temporary 
festival lighting. Bronze was the 
Renaissance metal as iron had been the 
Gothic. Dinanderie was still in vogue, 
and we find those whimsical pieces 
noted as “ces belles piéces de dinar- 
derie.” Crystal was used in some de- 
gree to ornament hanging lights— 
forerunners of the marvelous crystal 
lustres of the Louis XIV_ period. 
Lanterns received great attention and 
were splendidly designed either archi- 
tectually or in the well known rec- 
tangular model which slopes a little 
toward the bottom. Their workman- 
ship was as fine as their designs, which 
were frequently resplendent with 
elaborate Renaissance motifs. 

Richelieu under Louis XIII brought 
magnificence to a point of great &* 
pectation, so that it remained for 
artists in France under the patronage 
of Louis XIV to crystalize the first 
of the distinctly national French 
styles—le style Louis Quatoré 


This is the great period of French 
lighting fixtures, as the Renaissan¢’ 
was in Italy, and the Gothic in 5p2!” 
Hanging and wall lights took on 
(Continued on page 156) 
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for AFTER-DINNER COFFEE SET WITH TRAY IN THE WILLIAM AND MARY STYLE + $310.00, | 
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2 Gal 5 Today, as never before, there is a decided feeling and demand for 
fashion | y? a that which is genuine. And the growing recognition of Solid 
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ca | 258 pieces, and 56 pieces Silver’s place as an emblem of graceful living is notable. 
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a ing worth. 
dinan- | «Treasure» Solid Silver is «Sterling», the genuine and true. 
“oe Critics admire its purity of design; hostesses, its exquisite beauty 
rysta and appropriateness to the charming modern home. 
period. In the William and Mary Style, for example, one finds table 
ge silver of the utmost distinction. Its authentic period design har- 
ve i monizes gracefully with all of the best English and American 
» ee Colonial styles. A design which is as permanent as the value of 
are the metal in which «Treasure» Silver interprets it. 
wi ; ; j : . 
Bie the satty dunaiionn There is a Jeweler in your city who sells «Treasure» Solid Silver. 
ought - v8 this « Treasure Ask him to show you the William and Mary Style—and write us for 
it eXx- yo ts of theWilliam ; ] 
1 for and Mary period. Made of your copy of a booklet telling you all about it. 
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A secret ? 


supreme confidence 


But it isn’t a secret at all—this 


charm that lies in a magnificently furnished 


room. 


blends the 
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Simply view the room as a series of 
groups, each one exquisite. 


The ensemble 
You can 
e effects you most admire with 


beauty of the groups. 


pieces beautiful as the ones pictured here. 
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1guishing characteristics are these: 
achable style, that is somehow 


lacking in all lesser pieces, a pervasive beauty, 
and the masterly craftsmanship which marks 
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f furniture. Pieces lovely as these 
old or commonplace or neglected. 
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FIXTURES OF FRANCE 


(Continued from page 154) 


enormous importance and even the 
candlestick became a_ distinguished 
decorative furnishing accessory. 


While economic ideas went into 
the making of lamps in the early 17th 
Century, art still spent itself in the 
making of candle holders, from the 
splendid crystal chandeliers of Louis 


X1V’s palace at Versailles to the 
appliqués of bronze doré or ormolit, 
perhaps with crystal pendants, the 


girandoles, lanterns, and above all the 
baluster candlesticks which then held 
sway as they do to this day 
The little 


from the 


among 
ourselves. bougeoir was a 
humble of 
that of silvered bronze— 
argenté to the superb bou- 
geoir held at the bedside of the king 
—a ceremony of rigid observance 
under the strict rules of etiquette 
which were formulated at the Court 
of Louis Quatorze. 


necessity, 
iron and 
bronze 


one 


CANDLESTICKS AND CHANDELIERS 


Candlesticks were now 
beaux. There were flambeaux de 
salle, de table, and de chambre, made 
in precious metals or silvered bronze. 
Three hundred twenty-four of 
the flambeaux at Versailles were of 
silver, argent blanc—white silver, 
that is, not gilt, mostly baluster 
forms; older ones were round, square, 
or octagonal. But the silverware 
Louis XIV, with that of all France 
went into the melting pot of war in 
1689 so that little 
for candlesticks, 


called flam- 


and 


of 


remains. Designs 
torchéres, girandoles, 
etc., by Bérain, Germain, Ballin, 
Marot, Blondel, and Stella have left 
us models seldom equaled and 
surpassed; foliage and figures 
supremely handled—nudes, loves, 
satyrs, masks, etc., with the acanthus 
scrolling. Louis XIII fixtures showed 
the mingling of Flemish and Italian 
ornament characteristic of the period. 
Louis XIV types employed trophies 
of victory, of plenty, 
arms, with on the amours 
—little which the King 
loved. The chandelier a la financiére 
had a slide to raise and lower the 
candle, a common contrivance since 
that day. 
were 


’ 
rarely 
were 


horns and 
insistence 


cupids, 


Candélabres and girandoles 
both with two or 
more sockets, the girandole for wall, 
table, or elaborate flat-topped pedes- 
tal called ftorchére; the 
usually, was more simple 
candélabre. 

The hanging lights, 
labres in the 17th Century, were 
sumptuous. They are known as 
lustres today, a name given them in 
the 18th Century. The XIII 
preference was for those chandeliers 
of brass from the Netherlands which 
gained such a vogue in Europe that 
they were as much at home in English 


elaborated, 
girandole 
than the 


called candé- 


Louis 


rooms as in French. They were of 
enormous weight, for the central 
shaft of vase forms, or a series of 


large balls connected by turned mem- 


bers, was solid. From this shait 
sprang the bold candle branches wit) 
admirable vigor and decision. Woo - 
en chandeliers were extreme 
beautiful, but they were rarer th: 
the metal ones. Both were made 


often 


small and large sizes. French artis s 
like Berain and Boulle made wo: - 
derful designs for chandeliers: fly- 


ing cupids bore the candles; canop 
and swags adorned them; huge glob 
were surmounted by women’s figur 
splendid scroll branches swung out- 
ward ornate with acanthus leay 
and they were often topped by gr 
crowns. These fixtures were 


7, 


7 


usually 


of bronze doré though a few wer 
as ornately conceived in iron, and 
some in silver. This was the age of 
the silk cord and tassel which the 


Moors brought so lavishly to Spa 
and we are not surprised to find th 
chandeliers hung magnificently. This 
type of garnishment is called a car- 
tisane, the tassel itself is called a 
gland, and the elaborated silk canopy 
that holds the cord against the ceili) 
—a _ pavillon. 


THE USE OF CRYSTAL 

This too was the age of the crystal 
lustres, which Italy inspired. The 
superb examples in the Galerie des 
glaces at Versailles are well known. 
The variety in cutting the pendants on 
a single piece is delightful, and prized 
by the modern antiquarian happy 
enough possess one of these rare 
early pieces. By 1657 crystal chande- 
liers—chandeliers de cristal were 
found in many homes. 

Chandeliers @appliqué received the 
same minute attention from the great- 
est designers as did the other fixtures 
Prior to the reign of Louis XIII, these 
wall brackets were largely utilitarian, 
now the back plates were highly elabo- 
rated and beautifully made _ of 
wrought iron, bronze or other metals 
and wood. Mirror backs—plaques en 
Many 


to 


miroir were precious things. 
appliqués were simple, highly 
ornate with candle branches held 

figures terminating in acanthus scroll- 
ing; satyrs, heads, masks, and other 
typical Louis Quatorze motifs. Some 
appliqués had movable branches. Lan- 
terns were no less magnificent in typi- 
cal period designs, some of Renaissance 
types but with outside branches for 


some 


candles. Glittering gold and _ glass 
were always in evidence, skilfully 
calculated to symbolize the reign of 
the Louis who delighted in the 

of “le roi soleil.” 

Note: This is the fourth of a series of 


articles on period lighting fixture 


The next will consider the fixtures of 
Louis XVth’s time. The illustrations 
which accompany this article are 
shown by the courtesy of Arnold Sel- 


igman Rey & Co., Inc., Bangés, lic, 
The Anderson Galleries and P. 
French & Co. 
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—with economy to please the thriftiest 





F on just a reasonable difference in 
price, you can dress your beds with the 
finer sheets and pillow cases you've 
always planned to have some day. 

And for that difference in price you 
get not only the finer quality that every 
woman wants in all her household fur- 
nishings, but a remarkable difference in 
wear. 

The petal-smooth texture and snowy 
finish that lend beauty to Wamsutta 
Percale, give this lovely fabric its greater 
strength and serviceability. In the most 
practical and scientific test ever given 
to sheets and pillow cases, conducted 
by Proressor E. B. Mitrarp of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 


eA luxury 


Wamsutta Percale proved stronger than 
24 other well-known brands, after the 
equal of six years laundering. 


Your knowledge of fabrics will tell 
you instantly that there are no sheets 
like Wamsutta Percale. Every woman 
who owns sheets and pillow cases made 
of this finer, lighter, stronger fabric will 
tell you that it is a thrifty luxury. 

Yet this remarkable difference in qual- 
ity is yours for a very reasonable differ- 
ence in price. 


every woman 


longs for 








Leading Makers of Men’s 
and Boys’ Shirts 
are now using 
WAMSUTTA 
FABRICS 





| MADE OF | 
WAMSUTTA 


K.T.C. | 








| 





Look for this label 


under the neckband 














WAMSUTTA PERCALE 
Sheets and Pillow Cases 
The Finest of Cottons 


LOOK FOR THE GREEN AND GOLD LABEL 


\ISUTTA MILLS, Founded 1846, New Bedford, Mass. « « RIDLEY WATTS & CO., Selling Agents, 44 Leonard Street, New York City 













































































THE Liroyp Stars:— This wallpaper comes in various combinations of gold or silver 
stars on grounds of midnight or horizon blue and also on clouded grounds. 
THe STATE AND War GALLEON Frieze: — This frieze is one panel of the ship series 
in Anaglypta which has attracted wide attention. 


LLOYD 
COLONIAL WALLPAPERS 


OHE present colonial trend has created a 
great interest in practically everything 
used in the early American home. 


Wallpaper plays an important part in 
the colonial house. The star papers for 
either side wall or ceiling are particularly effective. Ship 
designs are appropriate and the galleon series in Anaglypta 
relief makes a beautiful frieze. 


Among the Lloyd collection there are hundreds of colonial 
and other designs such as chintzes, dots, scenics, tapestries 
—in short, a range of wall hangings comprehensive of 
every style of decoration and type of room. 


Your decorator or dealer will show you Lloyd wallpapers or, 
if none be available, we will gladly send actual samples 
if you will write describing the rooms to be dec- 
orated, the style of furniture used, the color 
of draperies, and color scheme preferred. 


W.H.S. Lloyd CO.,INC. 


48 WEST 48th STREET 
NEW YORK 


CHICAGO BROOKLYN NEWARK 
434 So. Wabash Ave 570 Atlantic Ave. 4 Walnut Street 


FOR OVER FORTY YEARS IMPORTERS OF GOOD WALLPAPER 









W. H. S. LLOYD COMPANY 
48 West 48th Street, New York 


Please send me samples of star papers and booklet of Anaglypta. 
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GARDEN DIARY 


(Continued from page 10+) 


each man after the thing he loves best. 

Some of us love gardens and gar- 
dening. To us it means a great deal 
when the first Crocus peeps out of the 
icy soil, when the first Rose unfolds its 
ilken petals, when there is rain or 
wind or heat or cold—these matters 
that have to do with the thing we love 
mean much to us, and we set them 
down in little books at which, doubt- 
less, no other eye will look or care to 
look. 

Many years ago, when first I started 
gardening, I began to keep a garden 
journal; and from that day to this my 
trafficking with green growing things 
and the circumstances of the weather 
which affected them, have been set 
down. The first journal was a little 
account book bought in a shop back of 
the Madeleine one day when I was 
roaming the Paris streets in search of 
a seed store. Another was bought in 
Naples, and still a third in London. 
Merely copy books, these, for I have 
no sympathy with ready-made garden 
diaries. In them, Sunday by Sunday, 
the garden observations of. the week 
are written, together with whatever 
sentiments come to me at the time. 
Oddly enough, when I started writing 
in that first journal the opening words 
were those that Pepys used—‘Blessed 
be God!”, and ever since, quite by 
habit (although I do not blush to tell 
it), that phrase begins and ends the 
record of each gardening year. 

I am presuming now to print some 
of the observations scrawled down in 
those polyglot copybooks. They may 
(or may not) be of interest. Anyhow, 
they were written con amore, and here 
they begin. So “Blessed be God!” 


How To Look A Seed Catalog in 
the Eye—There was once a very wise 
man, versed in such matters, who said 
(Scupoli was his name, Laurence 
Scupoli) that some temptations we 
should flee from as from the plague, 
and others that we should stand up and 
look squarely in the eye. Into the lat- 
ter category fall those annual garden 
temptations, the seed catalogs. 

After several seasons of gardening, 
most of us know them by heart; in 
fact, if some wise and enterprising 
seedsman should write a new kind of 
catalog, he will make his everlasting 
fortune. We read the descriptions over 
and over again, the way children re- 
peat Peter Rabbit. We never seem to 
tire. 

And each Spring, catalog by catalog, 
we order far more seed than we need 
or can use or even can afford. This is 
silly of us and wasteful. We buy 
” that are no novel- 
ties at all; we load up on annuals and 


alleged “novelties 


plunge in perennials, and when we are 
called to account for it by the economi- 
cal member of the family, our excuses 
are lame indeed. 

Last year I vowed I would be stern 
about it. I promised myself that in 


1927 I would stand up like a min 
square my shoulders and stare that 


) 


temptation of seed catalogs out of 
Well, the catal rs 
lave arrived. I have read them all, 
I have braced my shoulders. T hay 
leoked them squarely in the eye. ‘Then 
I winked. 


countenance. .. 


Gardening Clothes—I am beginning 
to believe that you can tell a real gur- 
dener by the clothes he wears. For a 
long time now my horticultural .p- 
pearances have been commented on ad- 
versely by the family, the female of 
the species especially. They say I am 
not presentable—that those trousers are 
a disgrace, that the shirt should be 
buried, in short, that a man in my 
alleged position should never be en 
in such clothes. What, I ask you, do 
they want? Do they expect me to 
garden in a derby hat, like the old 
gentleman in the back of the catalogs 
who spreads mats over cold-frames? 
Do they expect me to push a wheel-hoe 
dressed as though I were a movie hero? 
Do they think I can garden gloved as 
tor a ride? 
no special clothes to work in, he in- 
variably wears out old clothes. He 


No, the real gardener has 


never deliberately foes to a store ind 
buys brand new shirts and trousers and 
boots for this purpose. If he does, he 
isn’t much of a gardener. 

Some years ago a friend of mine 
was caught with the urge of Spring to 
go out and dig. A city man this, very 
ll 
his suits are made in London and his 
shirts built especially for him. When 
he walks down Fifth Avenue of a 
Sunday afternoon he is a mold of 


meticulous about his appearance. A 


fashion. He has never been known to 
commit a sartorial indiscretion. And 
this person was quite sincere when he 
told me that he wanted to come up on 
Saturdays and work in my garden. I 
told him to come ahead. Well, the fol- 
lowing Saturday afternoon he showed 
up. He wore a pair of dirt-colored 
doeskin riding breeches, a flannel shirt 
is light as a feather, a special cap 
peaked fore and after to keep the sun 
off both his neck and his face, a pair o/ 
boots with fancy gadgets, and on h 
hands were gloves. I stood speechless 
beholding this apparition, I in my old 
blue serge pants with no knees, my old 
gray shirt and the run-down army 
boots! 

“Well, I’m ready,” he said. 

“So T see,” Tanswered. “But where 
did you get that rig?” 

“T bought it especially for garden- 


ing at—,” he answered proudly, nam- 
ing a very swagger haberdasher’ 

The next Saturday I waited for him 
to come, but he never arrived, and 
never again did he mention gardening 
tome. A few weeks later he explained 
that he thought gardening a_ little 
too strenuous for him. He took up 
golf. 


(Continued in the April issu 
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This trademark on every board proves 
itis genuine California Pine 


‘‘Cal’’ Pine, guardian of the grades, is the head 
of the official Association grading inspection force. 


Don’t stand blindfolded 


when you buy 


The distinctive service qualities of Calif- 
ornia Pine always identify it from other 
woods. But now we make thevisual identi- 
fication complete by stamping the trade 
mark OK “Cab” Pine onevery piece. Itisthe 
quality and value pledge of an Association 
of lumber manufacturers whose output ap- 
proximates 2 billion feet of lumberannually. 


The accelerated swing to California Pine 
which has increased sales and opened new 
markets makes this step advisable to pro- 
tect homebuilder, architect, contractor and 
lumber dealer. Astep that insures better 
satisfaction for all. 


Before a piece of California White Pine or 
Sugar Pine is worthy of ‘‘Cal” Pine’s 0 K 
it must pass rigid inspection. Each piece is 
properly manufactured and graded accord- 
ing to therules of the Association. Uni- 
formity of grades is assured by individual 
mill graders who are instructed and super- 
vised by Association inspectors. 


CALIFC 


CaliforniaWhite Pine [Rae 


(trade name) % a 





CALIFORNIA WHITE AND SUGAR PINE MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
Also producers of 


CALIFORNIA DOUGLAS FIR * 


CALIFORNIA WHITE FIR ° 





The superior qualities of CaliforniaPine are 
worthy of being safeguarded in this elabor- 
ate manner. Its bright, clean color and light 
weight are supplemented by its uniformly 
soft texture and close even grain, without 
hard or soft streaks. It cuts and saws with- 
out splintering. It permits accuracy of con- 
struction, and, once placed, “‘stays put.”’ It 
holds shape without warping, twisting or 
shrinking. It is wear-and-weather-proof to 
a surprising degree. Homes built of Calif- 
ornia Pine require few repairs and have 
high resale value. 


California Pine is used generally by large 
door and window manufacturers. Most of 
America’s well-built homes have doors 
and windows made of California Pine. It 
has service qualities identical with those of 
the eastern and northern white pines — 
which have been the standards for fine home 
construction since the days of the Pilgrims. 


Use California White Pine and Sugar Pine 
throughout for interiorwoodwork, exterior 
siding and trim, doors, windows, built-in 
conveniences, porches, framing, sheathing, 
subflooring, lathing — insure beauty and 
service everywhere. 

Don’t build in the dark. Our free 48-page 
illustrated book‘' Pine Homes’ contains valuable 
home-building information set forth in simple, 
easily-understood terms. It will be sent free. 


Send this 
coupon 
for free 
copy of 
“Pine = 
Homes” |PINE H 
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California Sugar Pine 


CALIFORNIA INCENSE CEDAR 


California White and Sugar Pine Manufacturers Association 


651 Call Building - 


San Francisco 


Please send your book “Pine Homes” also data sheets on 
subjects checked. 
0 Sash and Frames 
O) Doors 
O) Lath. O Framing O Sheathing____ 


0 Interior Molding and Trim 
O Siding O Exterior Finish and Porches 


(any other subject 
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For the pretentious residence 


or the small house— 


OUR present kitchen and 

pantry may be completely 
modernized by replacing wood 
with steel. In planning a new 
house, WHITE HOUSE Units 
are the only logical solution of 
the sanitation problem, as they 
provide the efficiency and dura- 
bility which the modern home 
demands. 

Because the WHITE HOUSE Line 
is manufactured in a unit system it 
is possible to fill any space— simply 
by combining units. 

Regulation kitchen dressers, 
broom closets, sink units, storage 
units, etc., are carried in stock for 
immediate shipment. Units to fill 
a given space for larger kitchens and 
pantries are furnished according to 
blueprints submitted. 

WHITE HOUSE Units are fur- 
nished complete, ready for instal- 
lation — no hardware, glazing or 
painting necessary. Catalog and 
photographs upon request. 























Complete layout 
for a small house, 
including dresser, 
broom closet, re- 
frigerator and 
china cupboard— 
all in a space of 7 
feet, 114% inches. 


JANES & KIRTLAND, Inc. 


Established 1840 


133 West 44th Street 


New York City 
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(Continued from page 106) 


Daffodils showed—and show—them- 
selves each May above the Myosotis; 
and all the loveliness is but enhanced 
by the exquisite Lilacs from France 
or Eastern lands in full bloom above 
them year—Leopold II, the 
Syringa reflexa, Syringa 


each 
gorgeous 
pubescens. 
Having made the grassy path, it 
had to be given some sort of flanking 
or border planting. Daffodils 
set in groups along the walk; many 
fine and 
planted as border plants also, among 
Lord of June, Archeveque, 
Monsignor, Lent A. Williamson and 
some of Mrs. McKinney’s lovely 
small things for Black 
Midget and others. Where the curved 
edges of the beds occur on the plan 
given, stand in fine order double 
rows of Iris sibiri a, the deep violet. 
At the angles of the curve and path- 


were 


Irises were divided trans- 


these 


corners, 


edge are fine groups of J. sibirica 
Perry’s Blue; and these curves of 


violet flowers, accented by the very 
bluish ones at one end of each curve, 


give a distinguished effect in their 
time. 
BEHIND THE IRIS 
Well grown plants of Peonies 
stand. here and there back of the 


Irises, principally Mme. Emile Gall¢, 
that matchless late variety, and these 
are all intermingled with 
three dozen four-year-old plants of 
Wrexham Delphiniums. On either 
side of the grass walk, in about the 
middle of each space, stands 
young bush of Viburnum carlesi; 
here and there are young Lilacs which 


two or 


one 


have to be 
to places where they can more read- 


will transplanted later 
ily spread their boughs; a few plants 
of Veronica subsessilis are modestly 
making their way up while Irises en- 
gross the attention and will suddenly 
show their lavender spikes on some 
hot July day, a surprise and a pleas- 
ure to the garden’s while 
seedlings of the lovely pink Zinnia 
Exquisite have been set before the 
curves of Iris sibirica next the grass, 
for August and September 
Also, all unnoticed till their flower- 
ing time are several good examples 
of such hardy Asters as Hon. Edith 
Gibbs, the dwarf pale pink, Maggie 


owner; 


colors. 


Perry with its wonders in large lav- 
ender-pink flowers, and King of the 
Belgians, taller, 
course among the Delphiniums where 
its violet haze will 
autumnal season which is its own. A 
film of cool pink from the persistent 
Silene Sutton’s Salmon 
Queen, infrequent 
bare spaces of this little extra gar- 


much and set of 


blue suit the 


orientalis, 
covers the very 
den; there are self- 
sown double pink Poppies. 

At the 
elorious Wrexhams, 
Delphiniums, are in full beauty, and 
lift on high their spires of turquoise, 
of rich blue, of 
mauve and of the combinations of all 
these They are well staked 
against winds, partly with wooden 
stakes, painted, partly with 
the lightest bamboo rod or cane. Oc- 
spike of 
feet in 


while here and 


moment of writing, the 


those tow ering 


\ iolet, of silver 
colors. 


green 


often—a 
three 


casionally—no, 
itself 


bloom, two or 


height, has to be spliced with one 5f 
light bamboos, for its very 
weight of flowers breaks it ov«r, 
Throughout this part of the lit le 
garden, these blue flowers shine like 
jewels against the dark evergre:n 
the smooth clipped hedge of Spirca 
or the dark richness of the Lilac {o- 
liage. Only the Veronica blooms when 
they do. No, beyond the hedge is a 
hoop of the bright pink of ramb er 
Hiawatha on a high wooden arvh, 

No ground is to be seen here. All 
is thickly covered with good greea 
foliage or with well grown blooming 
flowers. 


these 


All is hedged in by ever- 
green and Lilac. It is a perfectly se- 
cluded spot. There is more shade 
than sun here on the whole, and littie 
care is given to this garden. It is 
kept weeded; the grass of the waik 
and curved space is mown; dead 
foliage is taken out; but practically 
no cultivating is done here; and the 
object in describing it is to suggest 
such treatment, such a place are flow- 
ers for any backyard garden in a 
cooler climate where soil is good or 
can be made so. Here is really a re- 
markable succession of bloom throuvh 
bulbs, flowering shrubs, 
and annuals. There is something new 
each week during early and mid- 


perennials 


summer. The contrasts in foliage 
of trees and shrubs are good; the va- 


rious greens of plants, shrubs and 
trees are harmonious, giving a rich 
and tranquil effect; and when som:- 
thing superb, such as a great Iris of 
quality, a rare Lilac such as S. pubes- 
cens, a Delphinium of striking blue 
or violet breaks unexpectedly into 
full flower, the effect, because of the 
plenteous green of the background, 
is entirely delightful. 


FOR A FOCAL POINT 


Where the little grass walk of the 
plan runs into the grass border of 
the main garden walk, a seat should 
be placed as a focal point from the 
house 





in case this simplest, easiest 
of plans should be adopted by any 
reader of these Tall Lilaes 
should surround the seat and form an 
seclude the loiterer 
there with tea, book or friend. The 


shown 


words. 
embrasure to 


mere semblance of design as 
in the 
tain interest as the 
from the house, and I like too, 


two curves would give a cer- 
garden is seen 


planting of a colony of Hemlock- 
Spruce in the left 
break the formality of the garden's 
semi-circular front and form a 

of: transition from a 
perhaps informal planting just  be- 
that side of the 
the garden. 


foreground, ‘o 


designed to a 


fore house towa d 
The discouraging part—and 

only one—of this advice is that it | 

taken full 
planting to mature and to develop. 
But there should really be no discour- 
agement in that. Always we plant for 
the future. We put in a seed ga ly, 
knowing that we shall not see the first 
flower till the next year. In this spiri 
things be 


twenty years for this 


then should all permanent 
set—shrubs and trees and fine climbers, 
and everyone who has done this knows 
that the 


(Continued on page 16+) 
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March, 


Gowned by Bruck Weiss 


Why, her knives and forks, with covers for eight, in the Preces or 8 set, 
’ cost but $43.50! And her hollowware, in the same motif and design as her 
Lo have every prece of your silverware, from compotes to candela- flatware, was mot ‘* made-to-order.’’ It came that way! Right out of the 
‘ : vb cl’ merchant’s stock . . . at prices that thrilled even the Scotch side of her! 
made to order, to match your knives and forks: n the Scotch § ! 
— . J j . . . Without extra expense, you can have the ‘family tie’’ all through your 
Miriam smiled to herself. If her 1847 Rocers Bros, Family Plate . . . if you choose 1847 Rocers Bros. Silverplate. 
‘ : : } a delicht- MAY WE $s END YOU OUR NEW BOOK? 
ilverplate suggested extravagance ee ss .. lat a € Db A most charming little brochure... beautifully formal entertaining. A copy is yours for the ashing. 
= c 


illustrated . .. and containing a gold mine of Write for booklet C-16to International Silver Co, 
suggestions for the hostess on both formal and in- Dept. E., Meriden, Connecticut. 


tx> j "9 / 
You are the most gorgeously extravagant person, Mariam. 


Ord 


> 


il deceiver! 
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MPARE Yale hardware for beauty. 
Compare it for style. Compare it for 


nence of finish. Compare it for 
utility. Compare it for value. 


You will conclude that there is no other 
that will do quite as well as Yale. 


“of Hardware Designs 


















The 
Yale & Towne 
Mfg. Co. 


Stamford, Conn. 
U.S. A. 


Canadian Branch 
at 
St. Catharines, 
Ontario 





YALE MARKED 
iS YALE MADE 
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(Continued from page 162) 


many years turns to an almost be- 
wildering surprise to the planter, and 
gives that pleasure as well as.,the 
ecstatic one of creation itself. 
Though the illustration here hap- 
pens not to be of the little garden 
under discussion, it shows so simple 
and beautiful a use of a bit of land 
of the same proportions as to be an- 
other guide worth following. How 
easy it would be to make such a tiny 
garden picture as this. By planning 
a high clipped hedge, with its em- 
brasure for the seat, against a nearby 
orchard, (this, of course, on a farm) 
with one fine tree in the distance, 
planting smaller trees to the right and 
left to frame in the final picture; 
Birches, Laurel-leaved Willows, 


FOR TOWN 


young Elms, with the path of gravel 
or brick to one side, a three or four 
foot border of turf on the other and 
the Pinks, Nepeta, Lavender of the 
border’s edges grown along these, th 
thing is done. Hollyhocks are seen 
here at the back, flowers of inter- 
mediate height such as summer 
Chrysanthemums, Irises, Delphinium 
belladonna next, and then the line 
along the walk. There is good reason 
for the position of the seat, for fron 
this is seen a lovely flowery perspe: 
tive. Yet the up-keep of a spac: 
planned and planted almost exactly 
as in this delightful picture, woul 
be small indeed. The cost of \its be 
ginnings would not be large, and th 
returns in beauty past the telling. 


BETTERMENT 


(Continued from page 137) 


ing is shown a signal lamp designed 
for an intersection where high visibility 
is desired. It may be operated from 
the roadside or from a central station. 
The lamp and the standard are of steel, 
cast iron and bronze, while the base 
nay be of either stone or cast concrete, 
preferably the former. The lamp in 
this case has been given a bronze hood 
with such a deep projection that the 
lights shine from under its shadow 
with remarkable brilliance, even in the 
daylight. A powerful white light shines 
through the bottom of the lamp so 
illuminate the standard and 
the ground in its vicinity. At the right, 
above, this same lamp is shown in a 
larger scale to show not only its de- 
sign in detail but to indicate that it 
may be used either suspended from a 
cable spanning the intersection or held 
by an arm projecting from a stand- 
ard at the roadside. 


as to 


The “silent policeman” in the draw- 
ing is made of cast iron and is set on a 
base of stone or concrete. Its purpose is 
less to direct traffic than to serve as a 
warning with its fluctuating light— 
a light controlled by a mechanism in- 
side the cast-iron box and fed by a 
eas tank also within. A door in one 
ide of the box allows this tank to be 
removed at intervals and replaced by 
one freshly filled. 

It should be remembered that the im- 
portance of these specially designed de- 
vices lies not only in their permanence 
as substantially-built structures and in 
the attractiveness of their appearance, 
but just as much in the feeling of 
pleasure both these qualities give to 
the passing motorist, and in the pride 
with which citizens of the community 
must take in something which stands 
for self-respecting beauty of design as 
well as mere utility. 


ee 


Epiror’s Notr.—In the Town Betterment Series the following sub- | 


jects have been considered. Those that are starred are accompanied by 
original designs for buildings, etc., of which working drawings may be 
obtained at the nominal price of $1 per set. Apply to the Town Better- 
ment Editor, House & Garden, 19 West 44th Street, New York City. 


Roadside Booths 

Benches & Flag Poles 

Filling Stations 

Street Lights 

Roadside Signs 

Small Buildings 

Roadside Design 

Club Houses 

Salvage for Town Betterment 
In the Cause of Town Betterment 
The Best Street Trees 


April 1925* 

May 1925* 

June 1925* 

July 1925* 

August 1925* 

September 
November 1925 
December 1925 
January 1926 

February 1926* 
March 1926 


Band Stands April 1926* 
Real Estate Orthces May 1926* 
Village Greens June 1926* 
The Way Westchester Does It July 1926* 
Station Grounds August 1926 
A Wayside Trolley Shelter November 1926* 
Information Booths December 1926 
Preserving Historic Houses January 1927 
Memorial Fountains February 1927 
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(nchanting 
Glassware 


Its beauty captivates you. 
“Wonderful!” The exclama- 
tion slips from you, involun- 
tarily. 


CKor the 
oymart © fable 


From the almost infinite variety of en- 
chanting creations by Heisey you can 
choose a complete service or a partial set 
to be added to later. 


Such fascinating glassware is the vogue! 
Now it always dominates the table that 
reveals smartness of appointment. 


You will want such glassware for your 


Through more years than OW woul; bu own. Ask your store to let you see it. 
haven : : . You will know it by its manifest quality 
cover a generation fine glass bi; i) th ese hands ? ite ts eens tah 





ware made ; by Heisey has Heisey’s Glassware is ideal for gifts at 
been a focusing point of wide (YOU ARE THE DEALER) all times. Write for your copy of our 

. . 1 @AJ104 WAQI103 @A &AK7 new booklet, ‘‘Gifts of Glassware,’’ printed 
admiration. 2 @A108-7 9 A-9-8-5 7 & A-J-9-6 in colors. 

; ; 3. @A1087 WA985 OK &AIJ96 
Heisey craftsmen are special- 4 @)109-73 ¥KI982 K-10 #J A. H. HEISEY 6 COMPANY 
: ‘ K-9- K-J-0- N k, Ohi 
ists in fine glassware. What they ee oe ee, Bihagirs sees 
™ 6. @ AK-Q 9 A-K-9-8 6 & A-KJ-9-6 


make tells you that they know 









: : ; : : Milton C. Work arranged these prob- 
their art in all its exacting details. lems for us. Send in one bid for each 
hand before May Ist. Correct bids for 

Bell-like ring of true quality; all hands win valuable prizes. Other No. 3350 Saucer Cham- 

5 problems will appear in later issues of sa ila aa 

charm of pattern and contour; this magazine. Winner of entire series nc lpm 

brilliant crystal and _ delightful will be awarded grand prize. ia: Mes eteaieki 

ee ” er = 7 Send bids to Bridge Contest Dept., Pied Piper. design. 

colors; the “look” and “feel” of A. H. Heisey & Co., Newark, Ohio. 
the genuine—these you will find Further details and Mr. Work’s answers 








; ; and reasons mailed anyone on request. 
in Heisey’s @ products. 
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REDWOOD -: 






HOME - 


A. R. Wippowson—Architect. 


re 
xX > 


Your Children’s 
Children, too 


if you build with 


California Redwood 


Flomes strong and sound. 
Homes that endure. Homes 
that have served two, three 
and four generations. 

You find many such homes 
throughout California. For in 
that state durable California 
Redwood was first used ex- 
tensively. 

Thisisthe woodthat Nature 
designedespeciallyforlonglife. 
[t is impregnated to resist rot. 

For instance, Redwood is 
used for huge tanks which are 
constantly filled with caustic 
soda, lye and acid. The iron 
bands around Vay 
the tanks need 
repeated replace- 
ment. But the 
Redwood, in 
some cases 
twenty years 
old,isjustas 








USE 





CUVNCUNTENENTYS .Vrrerererrcrrrrrrrrrrr VVTYTTTYT 






Home of Eli J. Blanchard, 
Stockton, California 


Send for free book, 


“Repwoop Home PLANs By CALIFORNIA ARCHITECTS” 


REDW OOD — “it lasts” 


sound as the day the tanks 
were built. 

Redwood is fire retardent, 
too. Easy to work. Stays put. 


Thehomeof EliJ.Blanchard, 
in Stockton, {pictured on this 
page} shows Redwood's use 
for siding. Mr. Blanchard has 
this to say: “none of the cor- 
ner joints have opened and 
therearenosplits. Iknowofno 
other wood that would have 
stood up so well under similar 
conditions.” 

And Redwood wide, clear 
lumber is wonderfully beau- 
tiful in panelled 
walls and beam- 
ed ceilings. 

Build well. 
Build soundly. 
Use Redwood 
for a home that 
will endure. 


PLANS 





Name 
Address 


City 


CALIFORNIA Repwoop AssocIiATION, Dept. 303 
24 CALIFORNIA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


Please send me a free copy of your book, 
"Redwood Home Plans by California Architects’’ 


State_ 
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Polemonium paucifolium is a native flower 
of much interest, hailing from the Westerii 
mountains 


YELLOW IN 


THE 


(Continued from page 99) 


yellow flowers with care, but having 
thus chosen we shall have acquired 
some of the brightest and most in- 
dispensable of rock garden  orna- 
ments. It is a happy fact that most 
yellow flowers love to grow in full 
sunshine for it is thus that they appear 
to best advantage. 

Yellow is a favorite, perhaps one 
might say, the favorite color of the 
spring. White flowers at that season, 
as at all others, are plentiful, but for 
color the aureate hues have it, from 
pale primrose and cream and citrine, 
on to fuller and deeper tones, all in 
delightful accord with the tender 
yellow-green of the leafage just com- 
ing into being and gleaming like fine 
gold ornaments spread for display in 
the shy vernal sunshine. 

One of the first of them is the 































Winter Aconite, 
that comes up from a little cor 
when planted generously in shad 
places makes a pleasant glow agai 
Winter’s brown breast. With inet 
ble speed then is thrust up the st 
stalk of the Adonis Flower, 4do 


amurensis, holding a foot in air 


creat suns of green-gold light. Not- 


ing is so exciting at this time of y 
as this plant which is so little s 


Its relative, Adonis vernalis, wh 


blooms nearly a month later, is desi- 


able as well, but lacks the spectacul 
suddenness and brilliance of th 

lier flowering species. And while 
are admiring the great Adonis c 


the splashes of hot color made byt 

Cloth-Of-Gold Crocus, C. 

one of the hardiest and most ind: 
(Continued on page 170) 








Genista dalmatica is one of the prettiest and most dwarf- 


growing of the Brooms. 


For taller varieties see Mr. W#i- 
son’s article in this issue 
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THATCHER 


PROGRESS 
BOILERS 


The Heating Problem 
for Large Buildings 
Solved 


| aap heating—economy of fuel— 
ease of operation—unique adaptability!— 
there you have some of the reasons why the 
Thatcher Progress Boiler is the perfect heater 
for large residences, halls, churches, schools, 
and libraries. 

It is easy to fire and clean because of its 
side-feed construction and short depth of 
grate. Having two or more feed doors, part 
of the fire can be cut off with a marked saving 
in fuel. 








“Helpful Hints on choosing your Heater” 
is a book containing valuable information 
on the Thatcher “Progress” Boiler and 
other Thatcher products. Write for 
it today. 


THE THATCHER COMPANY 


Since 1850 
NEWARK, N. J. 
39-41 St. Francis St. 


CHICAGO 
341 N. Clark St. 


NEW YORK 
21 W. 44th St. 







































































‘The sparkling beauty — 
of the all-porcelain 
Gibson lasts forever 


Tuere is nothing in the all- 
porcelain Gibson to grow old. 
You can keep it as gleaming 
and snowy white as it was on 
the day you bought it. Always 
will it be a beautiful piece of 
furniture. 

Never will this Gibson 
weaken in its food-saving effi- 
ciency. Corkboard insulation 
is used throughout. It is the 
finest made —the kind meat- 
packers use in their cold stor- 
age plants. And the one-piecc 
aluminum door frames, a new, 
exclusive Gibson feature, will 
never warp or swell. 

So well built is the all-porce- 
lain Gibson, that it is approved 
by manufacturers of electrical 
refrigeration units as ideal for 
their equipment. If you buy the 
Gibson, you can have an ice- 
making unit installed any time 
and it will function perfectly. 

The all-porcelain lining, in- 
side and out, insures positive 
sanitation. The inside lining 








has rounded corners, and the 
floor flush with the door sill 
makes cleaning easy. The Gib- 
son trap, a one-piece aluminum 
casting, will not clog or rust. 
The new style Gibson flat-metal 
shelves are made so dishes can 
be moved across them without 
tipping. Automatic locks make 
doors air-tight. The floor of the 
ice chamber is one-piece cop- 
per-steel. It is leak-proof. 
Beautiful and durable hard- 
ware throughout. 

See this matchless Gibson. 
All styles and sizes. Mail the 
coupon for our new booklet, 
“What goes into your refrig- 
erator?” Gibson Refrigerator 
Co., Greenville, Mich. 





Gipson REFRIGERATOR Co, 1G-2 
Greenville, Mich. 

Please send me your _ booklet, 
“What goes into your refrigerator?” 
Also information about the all- 

| porcelain, corkboard-insulated 
Gibson. 





Gibson 
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When you build in 


the American style 


Sometimes it is called Colonial . . . sometimes, 
Georgian. But your home is American and 
deep rooted in the nation’s traditions whether 
you build in the direct simple style of New 
England, the comfortable Dutch cottages of old 
New York or the grand manner of the southern 


colonies. 
» » » 


FOR homes so typically American, Sargent handles, 
knobs and other pieces are particularly authentic and 
complete. But more—they meet every modern demand 
for permanence, convenience, security. They are of 
rust-proof, time-defying brass and bronze. They con- 
nect with Sargent easy-spring locks, the most modern 
protection for entrance and inner doors. Write for the 
free Book of Designs for patterns appropriate to the 
Colonial and other styles of architecture—and with 
your architect choose Sargent locks and hardware for 
every door and window. Sargent & Company, Hard- 
ware Manufacturers, 31 Water St., New Haven, Conn. 


SARGENT 


LOCKS AND HARDWARE 
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(Continued from page 166) 


structible of its kind. There are other 
yellow Crocuses, but these with the 
little Daffodils will have later a chap- 
ter to themselves and so no more of 
them now. Several yellow-flowered 
Troutlilies, Erythronium, bloom 
early, but best and earliest is FE. grand- 
iflorum, wearing a fine and unfading 
tone of pure yellow. Very gay, also, 
among bulbous plants are the wild 
Tulips with blossoms of various tones 
of yellow; sylvestris, persica, australis, 
batalini, the primrose form of kauf- 
manniana, kolpakowskiana, that some- 
times has a reddish flush. 


CONCERNING CORYDALIS 


One of the earliest herbaceous 
plants to bloom is Corydalis cheilan- 
thefolia. Its broad tuft of beautiful 
fern-like leaves would adorn any 
garden lacking even the sheaf of stiff 
little spikes close set with yellow 
flowers. They come with the Daffo- 
dils but are best not set near them 
because of their greenish cast. It is 
a fine subject for walls, in the crev- 
ices or at the top, and thrives in the 
shade, seeding itself about but never 
becoming a nuisance. C. lutea is a 
filmy mass of delicate foliage and 
slender stems sprouting loose clusters 
of yellow flowers ail through the 
season until fall. It is not at all a 
plant for borders but finds itself at 
home in crevices of walls or steps 
which it veils in a charming manner. 

The Drabas, for many of them are 
true Alpines, would seldom, I think, 
be called choice. They belong to a 
vast race, among which flourish many 
undoubted weeds, but search among 
them will reveal a number of not 
very striking but good and amiable 
little rock plants. Draba aizoides 
blooms in April, its tiny hillocks of 
spiky bright green rosettes stuck over 
with thread-like stems bearing heads 
of bright yellow flowers; the whole 
very small and neat. Other worthy 
kinds are D. aizoon, somewhat like, 
but fatter and slightly taller than the 
last; D. olympica and its variety, or 
close kin, bruniaefolia, spread out into 
little green mats pricked over with 
yellow flowers on short stems; D. 
repens “from grassy slopes of the 
Caucasus” is rather a weed but an in- 
gratiating one. All these are so small 
as to require a ledge or a little slope 
to themselves lest they be entirely 
outshone and overcome by their bolder 
neighbors. They all love lime and 
sunshine and dry feet. 

Lovely and more showy are the 
Alyssums, and early-flowering, tov. 
That generous friend, the old Basket 
of Gold, Alyssum saxatile compactum, 
is seen in most gardens, but its pale 
sister, citrinum, so much more lovely 
in its delicate Naples yellow coloring, 
is seldom seen. It cannot be said that 
this superior plant is so perfectly 
steady-going and reliable as the older 
form, but it is easily to be had from 
seeds and it is well worth the high 
and dry position in full sunshine that 
seems most likely to insure its per- 


manence. A fascinating trio of 
smaller Alyssums is: A. alpestre, A 
serpyllifolium, A. montanum, These 


are no more than three or four inches 
high and must be given very well- 


drained positions in sandy soil where 
the sun shines continuously. These, 
too, may be easily had from seed, but 
thereafter the dryness of their feet 
must be a constant care. 

The Hypericums boast some real 
aristocrats for the rock garden. No: 
are they generally difficult to grow 
in sunny rocky places in well-draine 
soil, though I have known one an 
another of them go off in the prid 
of its luxuriance for no accountabl: 
reason. They are especially sensitiv: 
to the searing winds of early sprin 
and should be kept covered with som 
wisps of salt hay for some time aft 
the heavier blanket has been removed 
They are late spring and summ 
blooming and a number of them co 
tinue on into the fall. The blosson 
are gorgeous shining suns, large f¢ 
the size of the plants. H. coris is a 
appealing gray-blue bushling perha; 
six inches tall, the foliage heath-like, 
with corymbs ot bright gold blos- 
soms sometimes touched with red. H, 
reptans is a prostrate desirability fron 
the Himalayas that veils the rock 
about it in a dense mat of bright gre 
shoots clothed in small evergreen 
leaves upon which sit the great aur- 
eate blossoms. H. olympica ha 
shrubby stems and small glaucus ever- 
green leaves and the characteristic 
large golden blossoms. 

When we come to the Euphorbias 
we are very close to the doubtful 
company of weeds; yet EF. myrsinites, 
with its fleshy gray branches ani 
green-gold flower heads spreading 
over a rock is really effective and its 
crop of self-sown seedlings is al- 
ways carried away gladly by visitors. 
E. epithymoides and E. polychroma, 
though often offered as individuals, 
seem to me one and the same thing. 
They, or it, are nice for a high roony 
space in the rock garden or a front 
place in dry sunny borders, The little 
Cypress Spurge, E. cyparissias, is defi- 
nitely on the weed-list, I am afraid, 
yet I dare say that most of us are 
winking at the presence of this small 
vandal in some out-of-the-way cor- 
ner of our gardens, 


THE ERYSIMUMS 

Erysimum gives us several easi!y 
grown and delightful rock plants, 
two of which should be mentioned 
here. The little Hedge Mustard, F. 
pulchellum (rupestre) is such a prett) 
and fragrant and easy thing that 
finds a place in most rock gardens. It 
is a cousin of the Wallflowers and 
resembles them, with its heads of soft- 
yellow flowers and pleasant scent. 
With me it is not long-lived, and may 
be biennial in habit but self-sows an 
is always on hand. A very lovely an 
much more rare sister is E. pumilum 
found in high places in the Europe 
Alps. Stems a few inches long spring 
from a fragile rosette carrying hea 
of yellow blossoms so large as to 
out of all proportion to the size of t! 
plant. It must be given a high pla 
dry and well drained, or it will gro 
out of its tufted neatness and so | 
much of its charm. 

In Potentilla we find innumeral 
yellow-flowered plants, many of th 

(Continued on page 172) 
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“| Only the best flooring 


mm 


1 co) 


son would be used in such a house 
bee 
-lik P in the northwest, lumber is one of the 
L oH. leading industries. Yet when John P. 
fro Weyerhaeuser’s new $165,000 residence was built 
gre in Tacoma, Wash., the flooring was ordered from 


| 9 spate Lifetime Release from 
ever. Meade & Hamilton, the architects, and Cornell the Garbage Nuisance 


Bros., the contractors, agreed that only ‘‘Per- 
rbia fection’’ Brand Oak Flooring would be used 





OR less price than a good radio, you can banish the 





nites, throughout this palatial residence. filthy garbage can and rubbish heap forever. 

din | , Disposal of all waste—not only garbage, but sweepings, tin 

rp From experience they knew the inherent quality cans, papers, magazines, broken crockery—is provided by the 
of ‘‘Perfection’’. How finely it is milled, how Kernerator, costing but little more than an electric washer. 

no honestly graded and how carefully inspected. Just drop the refuse in, then forget it! The handy, neat 


“iy Kernerator hopper door is in or near 


a : \ . the kitchen. Connecting with your 
me As you see it today, the rich natural pattern has regular chimney, it leads to a brick 
ront a beautiful lustre. The texture is such that combustion chamber in the basement, 


where the daily waste accumulates and 
ey ee “Mises” is air-dried without the slightest odor. 
raid, its original beauty. et erfection costs no . 

" . Oe No Fuel Required 

ie more than a number of other brands. | Once a week, ce eeu fem olen s00 
co | simply touch a lighted match to the air 


generations from now this same floor will retain 





There’s a size and grade of ‘‘Perfection’’ Brand dried waste. No gas, wood, oil or coal. 
Oak Flooring for every type of structure, new or Everything is consumed, while tin cans, 
‘ A, bottles or other combustibles are flame- 


old. For full information write today. sterilized for removal with the ashes. 


ints, | The view on the right shows a typical 
e ; installation, and why the Kernerator 
a. | ARKANSAS Oak Flooring Company must be built in when your home is 
— _ it is a in — 
. plans. More than 2,500 architects an 
Be PINE BLUFF, ARKANSAS builders know and recommend it. Full 
details in free booklet, “The Sanitary 


aoe. 6 ‘ 9 Elimination of Household Waste.” 
nay ©) Write for a copy. 
os : ro) KERNER INCINERATOR COMPANY 


Brand Oak Flooring | 


ERNERATOR 
































THE CHIMNEY-FED INCINERATOR 








“Garbage and Waste Disposal 
without Leaving the Kitchen. 
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When they’re grown up— 


its surface will still be smoothand beautiful 


HINK how quickly the wooden 
your bathroom lost the 
shiny surface it had when new! Now 
you can replace it with a seat that will 
always be sanitary and beautiful. 
The Whale-bone-ite Seat has a bril- 
liant glass-like surface which nothing 
in ordinary use will destroy. Unlike 
the veneered finish of the wooden seat, 
the surface of the Whale-bone-ite Seat 
is part of the seat itself. The Whale- 
bone-ite Seat is ONE PIECE 
molded when soft into shape under 
tremendous pressure. 


seat in 


Whale-bone-ite Seat for all fine con- 
struction. Experience 
them it is the most 
nomical seat made. 

The Whale-bone-ite Seat is a beau- 
tiful gleaming black. It conforms 
particularly well to the new vogue for 
color in the bathroom. It brings new 
beauty to any bathroom. 

Have your plumber replace the 
worn, defaced seats in your home with 
this most ideal of all 
Whale-bone-ite Seat. It will take him 
but a short time. Then 


taught 
Sanitary, 


has 


eco- 


seats—the 





Thus it has no cracks, 
There is 
no thin surface to wear 
through. Non-inflam- 
mable, it will last a life- 
time without losing its 
lustre. 


joints or seams. 


Almost universally, 
fine hotels, schools, pub- 








your satisfaction will be 
lifelong. 
An actual 
cross-section FREE! 

To let you examine this 
amazing substance, 
Whale-bone-ite, we will 
send an_ actual 
section of a Whale-bone- 


cross- 





lic buildings the country 
over are equipped with 
the Whale-bone-ite Seat. 


Architects urge the 


WHALE-BONE-ITE 


Brilliantly smooth— / 
cleans like glass— ful 
lasts a lifetime free. 


ite Seat. Also a booklet 
showing the new color- 
bathrooms. Both 
Write today. 


TOILET 
SEAT 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER COMPANY-:CHICAGO 


Dept. 68, Whale-bone-ite Division, The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co., 623 S. 
Wabash Ave., Chicago.—Please send me free a cross-section of a Whale-bone-ite 


Seat and booklet. 


H.G. 3-27 
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the commonest weeds, but out of the 
vast aggregation emerge a few verita- 
ble treasures. A conservative choice 
among them would be: P. nevardensis, 
a dweller in our high Sierra Nevadas, 
where it forms neat tufts of gray- 
green leaves emitting short stems 
carrying large blossoms of a full fine 
yellow; P. calabra, which Mr. Far- 
rer calls a “dullness of little value,” 
but which I enjoy for the sake of its 
ample tuft of silver leaves. P. verna 
is well worth while and its diminutive 
form, nana, is a real treasure. This 
type makes flat mats of charming 
leaves with many yellow blossoms. 
A few of the yellow-flowered Poten- 
tillas are enough for any rock garden 
as they do not offer great diversity. 
There are some good white flowered 
forms and the pink nitida is a real 
sensation. Most of the race put little 
difficulty in the way of cultivation. 
They are usually satisfied with sun- 
shine and a well-drained situation. 

Cheiranthus allioni is one of the 
most splendid of yellow-flowered 
plants and should be grown in quan- 
tity though it is only a biennial. Its 
color approaches orange, indescrib- 
ably rich and glowing, and it is very 
striking used among the early-flower- 
ing Tulips, Forget-me-nots and their 
Seed of it may be 
started any time in the late spring and 
the plants will be ready to be put in 
their appointed places by September. 
If allowed to go to seed there will be 
plenty of young hopefuls to gather 
up and distribute where they are 
needed. This fine member of the 
Wallflower family blooms nearly all 
summer if kept from seeding, and 
has a pleasant fragrance as well. 

The little European Buttercup il- 
lustrated, Ranunculus montanus, is a 
fine tufted little plant with golden 
yellow blossoms borne generously in 
the late spring. From Inula and 
Oenothera and Sedum we derive 
goodly plants for the rock garden 
that flower in the summer and autumn. 
A selection will be found in the fol- 
lowing list. 


contempora ries. 


ROCK PLANTS WITH 


FLOWERS 


YELLOW 


Achillea tomentosa: Like a dwarf, 
neat field Yarrow. Light soil, sun. 
Adonis amurensis: 
opening in March. 
Adonis Later to flower. 
Give a warm exposure and lime. 
Allium moly: Quick-spreading 
little Spanish Onion for light shade. 
Alyssum alpestre: Three inches 
tall, gay, compact and hoary of leaf. 
Alyssum montanum: An elfin plant 
with flowers like Wall- 
flowers. 
Alyssum serpyllifolium: A quaint 
gray midget for a high and dry spot. 
Alyssum saxatile compactum: A 
plant for everybody. 
Alyssum saxatile citrinum: 
itely more lovely as to color. 
Anemone ranunculoides: A modest 
Windflower for a shaded corner. 


Gorgeous suns 


vernalis: 


smelling 


Infin- 


Anthemis montana: Gray lace 
leaves and yellow Daisies. Sun. 

Anthemis cupaniana: Much the 
same, 

Aquilegia chrysantha: A lovely 


plant for a large rock garden. 
Arnica montana: A mat of fl: 
leaves, orange flowers on foot-hig 
stems, 
Artemisa: Numerous kinds wit 
soft gray foliage and small yelloy 
flowers. 


Calochortus benthami: Try thes 
lovely California bulbs. Sun an 
sand. 


Calochortus citrinum. 

Cheiranthus allioni: A foot tall, 
biennial of great beauty. 

Cheiranthus (Erysimum) ochrole: 
cum: Of less worth but good. 

Chrysogonum 


virginianum: \ 
modest native with gay flowers bor 
in July. 

Coronilla iberica: A lovely pros- 
trate plant with gray foliage. Sun- 
mer. 

Corydalis  cheilanthefolia: 
Western China. 

Corydalis lutea: For old walls and 
crevices in shade. Invaluable. 

Crocus: aureus, chrysanthus, kor- 
olkowi, olivieri, susianus. 

Cypripedium parviflorum: 
easily grown of its race. Shade. 

Cytisusardoini: Lovely little Broom 
of creeping habit. Five inches. 

Cytisus hirsutus: A foot tall. All 
the Brooms come easily from seed. 

Dianthus knappi: Compact heads 
of clear yellow flowers. 

Digitalis ambigua: A fine yellow- 
flowered perennial Foxglove. 

Draba aizoides: A nice little plant 
for a 


From 


Most 


sunny spot. 

Draba cappadoica: Still more mi- 
nute. April and May. 

Doronicum caucasicum: A fine up- 
standing plant blooming 
spring. 

Dryas drummondi: <A_ prostrate 
plant with golden nodding flowers. 

Epimedium pinnatum: Most lovely 
with Forget-me-nots. 

Eranthis hyemalis: 


early in 


The little Win- 
ter Aconite of the spring garden. 

Erysimum pulchellum: For any 
sunny spot where the soil is drained. 
Erysimum pumilum: Rarer and 
more lovely. 


Erythronium:  grandiflorum, fi- 


ganteum and hendersoni: All fine. 

Euphorbia epithymoides: Showy 
and handsome where there is room 
for it. 


Euphorbia polychroma: Much the 
same. Chrome-yellow flowers: 2 ft. 

Genista: dalmatica, hispanica, pilos 
sa, germanica, prostrata, sagittalis. 

Geum montanum: Dwarf and come 
pact with many golden flowers. Sun. 

Geum reptans: Rare and lovely. 
Soil composed of stone chips and 
mold. 

Helianthemum: Nice bushlings for 
sunny places in well-drained soil. H. 
vulgare, and numerous hybrids. 

Hypericum coris: Fairy St. Johns- 
wort from Maritime Alps. 

Hypericum repens: A useful and 
hardy trailer; two inches. 

Hypericum reptans: Flat sheets of 
green with brilliant blossoms. Scarce 

Inula acaulis: Large flowers flaun- 


ted on six-inch stems. Robust and 
easy. 
Inula ensifolia: Compact; many 


Daisy-like flowers in summer. 
Tris 


arenaria: Very dwart with 
(Continued on page 17+) 
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Have that ‘‘warm sun’”’ feel- 
ing on icy mornings—One 
simple change can ‘‘Vacu- 
umize’’ your steam system 














5 minutes (not an hour) 
—to get up steam 


Hot radiators 


hours 


(not 30 minutes ) after banking 


...for 73 less fuel 


HE average heating system re- 
quires approximately one and 
one-half tons of coal (or 190 gal- 
lons of oil) a season for each 
radiator. By replacing ordinary 
air venting valves on the radiators 
of your one pipe steam system 
with Hoffman No. 2 Vacuum 
Valves, you save % of this fuel. 
By this saving, you earn 50% 
to 65% on your investment in 
Hoffman Vacuum Valves—the first 
year. At the end of the second, 
youhaveyouroriginalinvestment 
back—plus a profit. Every year, 
after this, you make yourselfa gift 
of approximately $5 a radiator for 
each radiator in your home. 

Here is the reason. When a 
boiler produces steam, steam has 
to lift an air load of 14.7 lbs. on 
every square inch of surface to 
force air out of radiators. If air 
cannot escape, steam 
cannot circulate even 
under high pressure. 
That is why an air- 
venting valve was 
originally placed on 
each radiator. 

When you get up 
steain every morning, 
much is wasted in lift- 
ing this air load of 
14.7 lbs. For Cunfor- 
tunately) most air 








venting valves let air back in just 
as they let it out—as soon as steam 
pressure drops. 

The Hoffman No. 2 Vacuum 
Valve lets air out quick—then locks 
itout. Thisremoves the‘ ‘air load’’. 
A partial vacuum iscreated. Now, 
when you get up steam, it rushes 
unrestricted to radiators. Steam 
does not waste its heat energy 
fighting air. 

That's why Hoffman Vacuum 
Valves make radiators hot in 15 
minutes(notanhour). That’s why 
radiators stay piping hot 3 hours 
‘not 30 pec in. after fires are 
banked. For, air being locked 
out, steam continues for a long 
time to flow into radiators and 
give off heat. 

Hence greater comfort and—you 
of the coal or oil you former- 


save i 
ly u sed. 


Send for book—Like 
any investment, this 
oneisworth studying 
For complete facts, 
send for an illustrated 
book. ‘“‘Locking the 
Door Againstthe Heat 
Thief,”"—a most ab- 
sorbing story of steam 
heat. Hoffman Spe- 
cialty Co., Dept. H-7, 
25 West 45th Street, 
New York, U. S. A. 


HOFFMAN 








/ACUUM VALVES 
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Oak Flooring 


will modernize your home 


Don’t wait to build to en- 
joy the advantages of Oak 
flooring — natural beauty, 
harmonizing background, 
cleanliness, permanence, 
and added value to prop- 
erty. Lay oak now, over the 
worn floors of your present 
home, removing no wood- 
work except the moulding. 


Lay one room at 
a time, if de- 
sired, to avoid 
confusion, Call 
upon our floor- 
ing experts for 
advice, without 
obligation. 











Oak requires little attention to 
keep its smooth surface in perfect 
condition. It saves housework. 
And Oak is permanent, improving 
in beauty with age, becoming more 
mellow and rich in tone. 


Variety in different rooms 


Nailed at any angle over the old fioor, 
which serves as a solid sub-fioor. 


With red or white oak, plain or quarter-sawn, 
in modern color finishes, each room may be 





| floored to express individuality and color har- 
; mony. No other single improvement will do 
more to freshen and enhance the appearance 
Vow of room furnishings. 
\ Nee Your lumber dealer will show you how costs 


may be kept within the budget by tasteful 
selection among the standard grades of oak 
flooring. 

Mail this coupon 


‘The Story of Oak Floors’ 


24 pages of valuable in- | OAK FLOORING BUREAU | 
formation for those about | 847 Hearst Building, Chicago ! 
to build, or remodel, sug- ' Please send me ‘“‘THE SToRY OF OAK FLoors,” and ‘How and ! 
gesting different grades for |! Where to Use Oak Floors.” ! 
different rooms, various | ! 
finishes,illustratedincolor. | ._ ! 
With this ‘‘de luxe’ book | SD 5 oe bres bee ok heb eee he ek ok eee we eee take i 
you will receive ‘‘Howand | ! 
ing i I cg ok. se grnldvbe ne dc 9 aki g odd aide ma-Siere. 0/0 Sreimueresee 1 
a booklet of practical in- | 1 
formation on the proper ! City eee j 


care of oak floors. 
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Old Fabrics 


FOR NEW INTERIORS 


I’ you are one who appreciates the distinctive charm of 
antique textiles, Fortuny Fabrics will have for you an 
unusual appeal. 

These are reproductions of some of the finest —and 
rarest—examples of the medieval weaver’s art. Through 
an unique process, known only to himself, Mariano 
Fortuny has succeeded in recapturing not only the classic 
designs but the luminous quality and the very appearance 
of age of the Renaissance originals. 

Wherever good taste permits the use of an old 
Florentine damask, a Genoese velvet or a delicate cin- 
quecento brocade, there you may use a Fortuny. Partic- 
ularly effective as a wall panel or over-mantel, both 
Continental and American decorators also favor them, for 
curtains, screens, upholstery and other decorative purposes. 

Although hand-made and imported from Venice, 
Fortuny Fabrics are not high-priced. In fact they are 
sometimes priced more moderately than domestic 
machine fabrics. Leading decorators will gladly show 
samples and quote prices. 


FOROUNY 


of VENICE 


| 


YELLOW 


large yellow blossoms. 
sun. 

Iris lutea: Taller and not a clear 
yellow. 

Iris Orange Queen: A better color 
than the last. 

Linum capitatum, L. campanula- 
tum and L, flavum are all fine yellow- 


Sandy soil; 


flowered Flaxes for sunny, well- 
drained positions. 
Lithospe rmunme canescens: Gray 


leaves, flowers in leafy cymes. Native. 
Narcissus: cyclamineus, minor, min- 
imus, gracilis, tenuior, juncifolius, 
bulbocodium, triandus, etc. 
Oenothera brachycarpa: Four-inch 
tufted Evening Primrose. Dry situa- 
tion. 
Brilliant 
but needs space. Late summer. 
Oenothera pumila: Inconspicuous 
biennial that sows itself about. 
Onosma_ taurica: The 
Drop must be 
dampness. 
Papaver kerneri: 
Alpine Poppy. 
Papaver pyrenaicum: The same. 
Polemonium paucifolium: (Hllus- 
trated) Pale tubes, nice foliage. Na- 
tive. 
Potentilla: apennina, 
calabra, fruticosa, (shrub) nevardev- 
sis, verna and verna nana. 


Oenothera missouriensis: 


Golden 


secured against all 


A form of the 


ambigua, 


JOYS OF A NIGHT 


F you traveled ’round the world 

and searched to the far corners 
of the earth; if you visited all the 
colorful beauties of the 
Orienc and all the strange and lovely 
heard-of-and-never-seen places, never 
would you find anything more lovely 
than a night garden that grew in 
southwest Missouri. 

A night garden with all the charm 
of the words themselves; soft odors 
drifting in soft moonlight, and the 
silent whirr of great soft winged 
night moths floating from the shad- 
ows to the pale blossoms, the fra- 
of white flowers, and far 
away somewhere beyond the light and 
the dark, the sound of clear water 
running over clean little stones. 

A night garden can not be de- 
scribed; one can not know of just 


glorious, 


rrance 


what it consists any more than one 
could tear apart a fairy’s robe to see 
how it was made, or unwind a dewy 
cobweb to find why it was beautiful. 
A night garden does not consist of 
things, but of fragrance and feeling 
and shadow and beauty. 

This night garden had a path, a 
tiny narrow little path into which 
Nicotiana fell from both sides so that 
you had to stoop and lift the frail 
white blossoms on their stiff, ugly 
stems to keep from stepping on them. 
The path led, at the end of a few 
steps, to a fairy palace which must 
have been a pergola in daytime, a 
bower of green vines covered with 





House & Garden 


IN THE ROCKERY 


(Continued from page 172) 


Primula acaulis (vulgaris) The § 
sweet of the spring. Shade and damp, 


Primula auricula: The fragrint § 
old Dusty Miller. Good soil and sun, J 
Primula bulleyana: Golden-yelloy § 


with soft orange. Give it shade and 
damp. 

Primula elatior: Ox-lip, umbels of 
yellow flowers. 

Primula 
whorls of 
China. 

Primula luteola: Tall with wh 
of blossoms. 


Bienni 
yellow flowers, 


helodoxa: 
lovely 


Deep loamy soil. 
Primula sikkimensis: Moisture |oy- 
ing. Pale clusters of fragrant flowers, 
Ranunculus montanus: Cheerful 
little Buttercup. 
Saxifraga aizoon lutea: Lovely lit- 





tle plant for a choice place. 

Sedum: acre, altitissima, kam- 
chaticum, rupestre, spathulifolium, 
etc. 

Tulipa: australis, batalini, kauf. 
manniana, persica, sylvestris. 

Uvularia grandiflora: For wooi- 
land: slender plant with drooping 
bell. 

Viola biflora: Small plant with 
creeping roots and twin-flowers. 

Viola glabella: Handsome western 
species easily raised from seed. 

Viola lutea: A European mountain 
Violet with stems six inches high. 


GARDEN 


great, still, pale flowers turned to the 
moon—Moonflowers, splotches of 
white fragrance in the green of the 
vines like single notes of music in a 
dim, silent room. 





There was a pool somewhere under 
the vines, a little, almost round pool, 
just big enough to hold a few dark 
Waterlily pads and to attract the little 
frog creatures that racket at night. 
At the end of a bench and a little 
away from the fragrance of the 
Moonflowers, a straggling little bed 
of Four-o’clocks grew around an old 
stump, their pink and yellow odors 
clean in the night. 
between an Apple tree with twisted 


Dow na slope, 


limbs and a wall that enclosed an- 
other garden, grew Night-bloominy 
Cereus. The great moths gathered, 
poising with their pale green wings on 
the white flowers, sinking their long 
beaks into the hearts of the blossoms, 
and shunning the Cactus stems hidden 
in the dark. 

There were other flowers in ‘the 
garden—flowers as lovely as night 
itself and as perishable as morning. 

A night garden—this night warden 
—was a place to forget the world, 
something as unexplainable and as 
lovely as the song of a bird high up 
in clear air; the notes of a violin in 
a little church at dusk; a single star 
in a dark sky—it had all the hopes 
and beauties and dreams of a woman’s 
soul. 

LAURA VIRGINIA RUAR! 
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Good Buildings Deserve 


Good Hardware 
; : my Qa 



















Home of Lon Chaney. Motion Picture Actor. 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 


Send for 
this new Book 


ORE than ever homebuilders are turning to 
California Stucco. California Stucco is perma- 
nent....so permanent that noted architects are 
finishing skyscrapers with it. Colors are lasting. Walls 
are warm, durable....entirely practical in any climate. 
It is inexpensive. Colorful stuccoed effects are being 
used on the most modest, as well as the larger homes 
..effects which impart a feeling of contentment and 
lend an atmosphere of restful informality. 




























..a new book, just off the press, will show you these 
new effects in their natural colors. It gives full details 
of permanent stucco construction, elaborately illustrated 

..a valuable book every homebuilder and craftsman 
should have at hand. 25 cents a copy covers wrapping 
and mailing. California Stucco Products Company, 

1503 S. Alameda St., Los Angeles, California. 








THERE 18 A CALIFORNIA STUCCO DEALER NEAR YOU | If you would have your home aS pleas- 
ant to live in as to look at, give it the 


C . . 1 f Orn 1 Q = Good Hardware it deserves—Corbin. 


| Here’s a door that will never fail to work well. It hasa knob 


<- 7 C U As Cc O | that willalways operate the lock inside—a lock that will open 
\e ee easily—yet close securely—hinges that will never sag, never 
Ca) 





we geut® | squeak. It has Good Hardware—Corbin. 
\ “ Mair 25c Witru Tuts Coupon | Only hardware that has been well made can make doors 
\ California Stucco Produéts Co., 


\ rao ; | and windows work unfailingly. Which reminds one— 
1503 So. Alameda St., Los Angeles | 
Please send me your new book giving latest 


Corbin Hardware has been made to look right and work 
right for a lifetime. 


_=— stucco finishes in colors, and detailed information. 
_ I am enclosing 25c ’ 
—_— wr Got We pose an interesting booklet P & F ¢: O R B I N since NEW BRITAIN 
(H-3) on Good Hardware you’ll ° . 1849 ~=CONNECTICUT 
NAME find well worth reading. May we The American Hardware Corporation, Successor 





send you a copy? New York Chicago Philadelphia 
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H= are five more of the Furni- 

ture Shops new Desk Tables. 

They make ideal pieces for the liv-} 
ing room and library, being designed 

so that they can stand in the middle; 
of the floor or at a wall, as desired. } 
They combine the convenience,, 
beauty and utility of both types of 
furniture they represent, as well as, 
the most advanced ideas in design. 
The line is very complete. With the 
various styles and woods, there is @ 
pattern to match almost any furniture 

you may have. Ask your furniture 

dealer to show them. 





nifure Shop IS 


Division of The Lice Furniture Shops 
840 MONROE AVE. GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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UR Mr. E. N. 

KHOURI has sent 
to us the finest collec- 
tion of modern and ar- 
tique works of art we 
ever have assembled, 
garnered from the art 
centers of the old 
world. 








They are fittingly dis- 
played in our new 
and enlarged show- 
rooms where we it 
vite you to inspect 
them. 













IMPORTED 


Objets d’Art 


for Interior Home Furnishing. 


A.N.KHOURI & BRO., 115 East 23rd St., NewYork 


IMPORTERS — WNOLESALE ONLY 
In Paris—46 RUE DE PARADIS 
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orrecT fabrics for bed and window decoration 

bring harmony and interest to any scheme of 
furnishings. In their selection you will find the 
Westerly line most helpful with its variety of tex- 
tures and patterns. 


esler! 


A Westerly suggestion is this soft, lustrous Celanese 
4 < , 


ARE Charm and spread. The block brocaded taffeta inserts are of 









individuality —_ the new composé type, in a contrasting shade of the 

yo ow Me alae body color. You may obtain this custom-tailored 
rapery of antiq hig aes a ae 1 a ac 

satin. The sparkling spread in rose, blue, orchid, gold and green. Each 













spread is boxed individually, and may be purchased 
with drapery materials to match. 


sheen of the raised fig- 
ure has just enough 
prominence over the 
blending colors in the 
background. This fab- 
ric and our brocaded 
striped satin come in 
soft shades as well as 
brilliant Spanish effects. 








WESTERLY Spreads and Fabrics are found in 
the better stores. The name and address of the 
nearest Westerly store will be gladly sent on request 


THE WESTERLY TEXTILE Co. 
Westerly, R. I. 
A. Wimpfheimer & Bro., Inc. 
456 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 
Sole Distributors 
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@. \\ Old Blue, Jade Green, Ivory 














—any Color, any Decoration 


7 H ” 
eS LL 
» . . . . . . 
Ey so . HOSE who appreciate the distinction of having furniture painted to 
‘ » . = ‘ harmonize with the interiors of their homes will delight in this latest 
; << lt Leavens offering. This pleasing bedroom set decorated here in the popular 
: vogue of a full-rigged ship may be had in any of an unlimited variety of 








colors and decorations. 








| ‘‘Finished-to-your-Order’’ Plan 

Reumers Stores approved as Reymer Agencies ; 

R \ / B ( ieee * are supplied direct from Reymers’— Never was painted furniture more popular than now. Such small pieces 
= * 


5 . as end tables, nest-of-tables, hanging book-shelves, gateleg tables and 
~~ mee freshness and careful hand. the like, as well as the larger break i chamber ais hae Geman the 
ling. Dealer inquiries invited. attractive furnishings of a home, are all procurable from Leavens on 
’ the ‘‘Finished-to-your-Order”’ Plan, painted or stained any color. Send the 
coupon for our new illustrated catalog which fully describes the original, 


Presents that inexpensive finished-to-your-order service. 


GS 7 Te” é=6—3— | eS eae ee | ; 
WILLIAM LEAVENS & CO., Inc. 
Fndear Absents 32 Canal St., Boston, Mass. (Div. B-3) 
hat Good - Ran ae vom ee Coa ont complete 
. details of the ‘*Finished-to-your-Order”’ Furniture. 
Pittsburgh Candy 


= a 
Name i & j 
MADE BY REYMER & BROTHERS. INCORPORATED. PITTSBURGH, PA.. SINCE 1846 Address ; 


Chocolates 
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OMEN who glory in keeping their homes and house- 

holds immaculate and who have learned how to conserve 
themselves are those who place highest value on a ready and 
abundant hot water supply. 

And these women invariably have automatic gas water heaters 
in their homes! They know home at its best! 

For a quarter of a century Hoffman has been contributing to 
the convenience of these better homes and the well-being of these 
happier families by developing betterments in automatic gas 
water heating equipment. 


The latest models of direct type and storage type Hoffman 
Automatic Gas Water Heaters have all the best features of 
previous models and also include sensational improvements which 
assure highest efficiency and greatest economy. 
Instantaneous!—automatic!—a hot water service that gives 
you hot water immediately every time you turn the faucet, 
whether you want a panful or a tubful. And gallon for gallon 
hot water from these models costs less than by other methods. 


Surely you'll want to know more about the latest Hoffman 
heaters. Just send us the memo below. 


OFFMA 


AUTOMATIC 
GAS WATER HEATERS 


THE HOFFMAN HEATER 
COMPANY 
1701-15 Eighteenth Street 
Louisville, Ky. 


At the left is the new 
Hoffman Automatic 
Master Storage System 
(patents applied for) 
which is made in two 














sizes. 


At the right is the No. 
3, one of seven sizes 
of Hoffman _Instan- 
taneous (direct type) 
Automatic Gas Water 
Heaters. 


Memo 


You may send me informa- 





tion concerning Hoffman 














Automatic Gas Water 
Heaters. My home has— 
hot water faucets and there are— people in my 
family. 
ON ee Sone ea er a ee ae ae 
SN ith a's ky bratg eek pe ee Oe 6 brae betes 











| BROOMS 


AND 


House & Garde: 


THEIR KINDRED 


(Continued from page 97) 


of the Sweet Pea with a more boat- 
shaped keel, gay wings and flaunting 
standard. No plants could be more 
free-flowering than Brooms. 
The leafage is small, often scant; in 
many it is quite wanting when the 
green shoots function in their stead. 
They are, truly speaking, evergreen 
plants and this should warn those who 
wish to grow them in New England 
that protection from the sun in late 
February and March is essential. 


these 


Several of the sorts are prostrate in 
habit forming neat hummock-like 
masses sprawling over the ground. 
These are ideal for planting on boul- 
ders or in the rockery. Some are large 
twiggy shrubs from twelve to fifteen 
feet tall and as much through, but the 
majority are compact bushes from 
two to four feet high, neat in appear- 
ance throughout the year. They are 
in abundant bloom from early spring 
until August and most of them set 
seed freely. 


PROPAGATION 


Seed is an excellent means of  in- 
creasing these plants but some, like 
Cytisus Ardoinii, are very susceptible 
to foreign pollen and hybridize freely. 
As will be shown later, some of the 
very finest garden sorts have origi- 
hybrids. 
These hybrids must be propagated 
from cuttings and this is a 
method to practise with all of them. 
Firm, nearly ripe wood inserted in 
early August is best. They do not 
transplant readily and this should be 
when the plants are small. 
Nurserymen should maintain a stock 
in pots, for they can then be planted 
with success at any season when the 
ground is not frozen. 

Brooms and their kindred are sun- 
loving plants and perfect air and root 
drainage is essential to their well- 
being. A sandy loam from which the 
water can seep freely away is ideal. 
They do not object to the best of 
loam, provided the subsoil is gravelly, 
but are happy in quite poor garden 
soil. Their roots are furnished with 
nodules rich in nitrifying bacteria and 
so they do not exhaust but, on the con- 
trary, tend to enrich the soil in which 
they grow. They are excellent ground 
covers and nurses for the choicer 
shrubs but are impatient of overhead 
shade except of a very light char- 
acter. Drought they really enjoy 
but a waterlogged condition speils 
death, 

On account of their floriferous char- 
acter many of them are short lived. 
The taller sorts are apt to become 
straggly and untidy in appearance if 
not severely pruned. They bear the 
knife most kindly and so soon as 
flowering is over can be cut hard back 
to maintain the desired shape and size. 
Provided they be given full exposure 
to sun and wind and good root drain- 
age all of them can be grown some- 
where on the Atlantic seaboard from 
Georgia to Massachusetts, and in Cali- 
fornia the most tender sorts flourish 
like the proverbial Fig-tree. Of course, 
not all can be grown in any one 
locality, but experience in the Arnold 
Arboretum has shown many supposed! y 


nated this way as chance 


good 


done 


tender species to be 
when rightly placed. 
For planting on sunny banks or o 
top of exposed rocks Cytisus Ardoini , 
C. Beanii, C. decumbens, C. scopari 
pendulus and C. kewensis are a 
mirably suited. All five are prostra 
with very numerous slender radiatir 
branches which form from yard 1) 
fathom-wide hugging th: 
ground. The best of the lot, I thin 
is C. Beanii, a chance hybrid betwe 
C. Ardointii and C. purgans with 
large deep golden-yellow flowers borne 
singly or in pairs from each joint « 
the previous year’s growth. So free, 
does this plant blossom that scare 
anything is visible but sprays of flow- 
ers. It is quite hardy in the Arnold 
Arboretum. Its part parent, C. dr- 
doinii, has similar flowers but is less 
hardy. This is native of the Mariti: 
Alps and is a singularly pretty plant 
which hybridizes freely and must | 
propagated cuttings to kee; 
pure. C. decumbens has bright yellow 
flowers clustered in sprays along t! 
It is perhaps the most thor- 
oughly prostrate of all the Broo: 
and in May and June is gay with blos- 
com. For growing on shelves in th 
rockery nothing is better than ( 
kewensis with cream to sulphur-yellow 
blossoms. It is a hybrid between ( 
Ardoinii and C. albus which flowe: 
in May. The Dalmatian Broo: 
Genista dalmatica, is also splendid for 
bank and rockery and will tolerate 
moderate shade. It grows only a few 
inches high and forms dense tufts a 
couple of feet through. In June and 
July each shoot terminates in two-inch 
long racemes of golden-yellow flow- 
ers. It is a very dainty and charming 
plant. A prostrate plant with flattened 
winged stems and racemes of yellow 
blossoms in June is G. sagittalis, which 
is both hardy and accommodating. 
Another pleasing little plant which 
forms neat spreading tufts is Do- 
rycnium hirsutum. 


hardy enoug ) 


masses 


’ 


from 


shoots. 


Though §scarce!s 
woody it is very hardy, has hairy ste:ns 
and leaves, and clustered heads of white 
tinged with pink flowers. It has proved 
quite hardy in the Arnold Arboretum 
and is a very attractive little plant. 


MEDIUM-SIZED SPECIES 


Forming tufted masses of stems 
from ten to twenty-four inches tall 
and a foot or more through there are 
several species of Cytisus and half a 
dozen of Genista. All are neat in ap- 
pearance and furnished in season with 
abundance of blossom. A_ splendid 
member of the group is the Purple 
Broom, C. purpureus, which in May 
is alive with rose-purple blossoms. 
Its stems are a foot and a half tall, 
spreading into irregular-shaped mats 
a fathom wide. This is one of t! 
most useful as well as most hardy of 
all Brooms. A very distinct plant 
C. leucanthus with close packed head 
of cream-colored flowers terminati 
foot-long erect-spreading stems. !t 
is one of the hardiest of the Broo: 
being at its best in June and July b 
blooming intermittently until Octob 
Two other hardy sorts are C. /irsut 
and C. Heuffelii with yellow flow: 

(Continued on page 180) 
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Carlyle Desk of American Walnut 


Today as Always 


Walnut is Supreme 


—write for free book on walnut. 


ALNUT is the most popular wood for furniture and woodwork. 
It predominates in all furniture markets. It leads for fine interiors. 


The popularity of walnut rests on its exquisite beauty, coupled with a | 


rare combination of strength and stability that makes its beauty permanent. 


Insure the enduring beauty of your 
walnut by accepting only natural 
finishes. Remember, the thrill of the 
antique comes from the mellowed rich- 
ness of the natural wood—not from 
paint or stain. When you buy Ameri- 
can Walnut, besure you get it. Figured 
walnut panels add great beauty to 
sturdy walnut framework. They add 
the same beauty to the frame of an 
inferior substitute. If you want wal- 
nut’s permanent satisfaction, be sure 
that legs and rails are walnut. This 
use of walnut does not make furni- 





































ABOVE 


of drawers 


Rare colonial design 


AT LEFT 


Walnut 





“THIS IS THE AGE 





ture expensive. Even in auto- 
mobiles the walnut steering 
wheel and interior trim are 
an accepted sign of quality. 

Our Service: Before you 
buy, let us send you the facts 
about walnut for furniture 
or for woodwork. Our liter- 
ature describes furniture peri- 
1d styles, tells how to distin- 
guish walnut from imitations 

information that may 
Save you money and regrets. 
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AMERICAN WALNUT 
MANUFACTURERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 


OF WALNUT” 





Room 981, 616 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 


Please send me full information on American Walnut. 
1 am interested in walnut furniture O walnut for in- 
terior woodwork and paneling O (Check which). 


American Walnut low chest 


Bedroom Suite in American 
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ZITE Cushion is the stand- 
ard specification of prac- 
tically every prominent Hotel, 
Theatre, etc., in the country 
Eleven million square yards have 
been sold -and every user 


satished 





anything like Ozite before. 
It is a soft cushion you 
put under your rugs - ~ 
making them unbelievably 
soft and luxurious.- ~ ~ 
Ozite costs very little, and 
actually makes the rugs 
wear twice as long. 


VAUCH 
Rug Cushion 


SATISFACTION ABSOLUTELY. GUARANTEED 


Feels | if iY | 
Like Walkin rm Ame.) Wf | 
on Velvet ~ An) A / 












CLINTON CARPET CO,, 130 N. Wells St., Chicago 
[Ame Hair Felt Co., Mfrs } 

Kindly send me without obligation your free book. 
let, “The Proper Care of Rugs and Carpets”, and sma 
Oxite is made sample of Ozite 
of sterilized hair 


“Ohana 
the only rug cush- 

ion that is “ozon~ Address 

ized. -atented Cis ties 


Sept. 9, 1924. HG . 
( t-2, 
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In the Modern Home 


In the truly modernand tastefully furnished home,— 
in the finer type of retail store,—in the specifications 
of architects and interior decorators,—you will find 
that Plain Wide Seamless Carpet is taken for 
granted. It represents the present and future vogue 
in floor covering. Wherever good taste reigns, 
there you will find Plain Wide Seamless Carpet. 

There is, however, a difference in carpets. It is 
true that all Claridge Carpet is Plain, Wide and 
Seamless,—but all plain, wide seamless carpet is not 
Claridge. The deep, soft pile and luxurious 
appearance of Claridge give it an individuality 
that is obvious to all who admire real superiority. 

To be assured of unmatched beauty and unusual 
wearing qualities, look for “The Golden Thread of 
Quality” which is woven into the back of every 
yard of Claridge. 

Your dealer will show you “The Golden Thread 
of Quality”—and show you the twenty striking 
colors in which Claridge is obtainable. It is carried 
in stock by all the most progressive stores, and will 
be known to your decorator or architect. 

Claridge is made by Charles W. Poulson & Sons 
Carpet Co., Inc., No. 295 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Look for ‘The Golden Thread of Quality’’ that 
is woven into the back of every yard of Claridge. 


‘ULARID 


PLAIN WIDE SEAMLESS CARPET 





BROOMS AND 


House & Garden 


THEIR KINDRED 


(Continued from page 178) 


In the last-named they are borne in 
dense terminal heads; in C. Airsutus 
they form axillary racemes. 

The Genistas of this low-growing 
group—G. anglica, G. anxantica, G. 
pilosa, G. tinctoria, G. horrida and 
G. hispanica—all have yellow flowers. 
Perhaps the best is the Spanish Gorse, 
G. hispanica, whose wealth of yellow 
blossoms makes a gorgeous display in 
late May and June. It is a green, 
spiny plant of dense compact habit 
whose every twig terminates in a head 
of flowers. Planted several together, 
it will form drifts of yellow yards 
across. Similar, but of silvery gray 
hue, is the cushion-like G. horrida, 
which also hails from Spain. The 
Neapolitan Broom, G. anxantica, and 
the Woad-wax, G. tinctoria, are closely 
related plants of less value in the 
garden than others. The same remark 
applies to the Needle Furze, G. 
anglica, but G. pilosa is a pretty little 
plant which forms tangled masses of 
bright yellow a foot or more tall. 


SOME TALL KINDS 


Coming to the next group, which 
grow into Broom-like masses from 
two to six feet tall, there are several 
of surpassing merit. 7 ne hardiest is 
C. nigricans, a neat shrub from three 
to five feet tall of compact habit with 
every shoot in late July and August 
terminating in six-inch long erect 
racemes of bright yellow flowers. In 
C. purgans and C. ratisbonensis the 
flowers are produced in pairs from the 
joints of the previous season’s growth 
during May. So, too, are they in the 
hybrid C. versicolor which has yellow 
suffused with purple blossoms. In C. 
supinus the yellow flowers are clus- 
tered at the ends of the shoots. Full 
half a dozen Genistas belong in this 
group of which G. radiata, with 
spiny, opposite branches and heads of 
yellow, and G. germanica, with race- 
mose flowers, are perhaps the most 
hardy. Both are round-topped bushes 
seldom more than three feet tall. 
Better than either of the above is G. 
glabrescens, which forms a dense mass 
and produces its yellow blossoms freely 
from the clustered joints of last year’s 
shoots. It is often known as Cytisus 
glabrescens, and is quite hardy in the 
Arnold Arboretum. All these medium- 
sized Brooms are good subjects for 
the open border and for massing to 
give broad masses of color. 

The taller growing Brooms range 
from eight to fifteen feet in height 
and naturally suffer more from March 
suns than their dwarfer relatives. 
Moreover, more constant pruning is 
necessary or they become straggly and 
untidy. Like all their clan they are 
best planted several together to form 
bold clumps. The hardiest of this 
group is the old favorite White Broom, 
Cytisus albus, of which there are sev- 
eral forms. This has a multitude of 
very slender branches which cover 
themselves in late spring with white 
blossoms. A supposed hybrid of this 
and C. purgans is the Warminster 
Broom, C. praecox, which has a similar 
besom-like habit but sulphur-yellow 
flowers abundantly produced in May. 
The fragrance of the Broom is rather 


heavy and unpleasant and the plant i 
best kept at some distance from th 
house. 

The common Broom, C. scopariu: 
makes the moors, commons and road 
sides of Britain glow with yellow 
through May and July and is wei 
known and appreciated. Here and ther 
on the Atlantic coast it is naturalized 
There are several varieties includin 
the Moonlight Broom var. su/phureu 
of lower, more compact habit, and 
lovely sulphur-yellow flowers. Th 
aristocrat of all, however, is the Para- 
dise Broom, var. Andreanus, which 
was discovered wild in Normandy 
about 1884. This has the wings of the 
flower tinted a brownish crimson and 
the standard petal yellow striped and 
stained with the same rich color. There 
are several forms of this handsome 
Broom and one named Firefly has very 
highly colored blossoms. The Para- 
dise Broom is a twiggy mass of green 
some five or six feet tall and as much 
in diameter and about as hardy as the 
common Broom. It should be in- 
creased by cuttings or by grafting, as 
it does not come true from seed. 

A beautiful hybrid of André’s 
Broom and C. albus is C. Dallimorei, 
which was raised in the Royal Gar- 
dens, Kew, in 1900. This has abundant 
flowers suffused with lovely shades of 
rosy pink deepening in the wings to 
crimson. Of erect twiggy habit it 
grows from six to eight feet tall, 
blossoms in May and is probably the 
most beautiful of all the Brooms. Un- 
fortunately, it has thus far not proved 
hardy in the Arnold Arboretum but 
on Long Island and south it should 
be happy. I do not find this handsome 
shrub listed by American nurserymen 
but it is high time the plant was avail- 
able to garden lovers of this broad 
land. 


FOR SUMMER FLOWERS 


June-flowering is the yellow race- 
mose blossomed C. sessiliflorus which 
grows about six feet tall and is among 
the hardiest sort listed by our nursery- 
men. Beautiful is the Aetna Broom, 
Genista aetnensis, which is the tallest 
of all the species, being sometimes 
twenty feet high, and flowers in July 
and August. The flowers are golden 
yellow and very showy. It ought to 
be hardy along the coast as far north 
as Massachusetts but we have failed 
with it in the Arnold Arboretum. 
Another Broom, which has disap- 
pointed us in hardiness, is G. cinerea, 
which grows some ten feet, late with 
masses of whip-like branches and 
bright yellow flowers in late June and 
July. For climates warmer than that 
of New England the Madeira Broom, 
G. maderiensis or G. virgata, is to be 
strongly recommended. This is a wicle- 
spreading bushy plant some twelve 
feet tall with short racemes of clear 
yellow flowers in great plenty through- 
out late June and July and _inter- 
mittently until October. It bears shade 
moderately well, will grow among 
rough grass and benefits from hard 
pruning. 

For California and other wari 
states the fragrant blossomed Cytisus 

(Continued on page 182) 
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Another Appointment Broken 


4 A broken dental appointment may 

cost you more than it does your 
it Jentist. For in this crowded world 
th you must have good health. And 
this priceless asset is jeopardized 
iti when you neglect teeth and gums. 
vad See your dentist at least twice a year. 


~ | 4 out of 5 are Pyorrhea’s victims 


t) Pyorrhea wins because neglect triumphs over 
in- science every time. This enemy of good health 
sini strikes 4 out of 5 after 40 and many younger. 

ré’s It is insidious. Its poison forms at the base of 
rei, neglected teeth and if allowed to pursue its grim 
ar course, it may sweep through the body ravaging 


health and energy, often causing such serious 
troubles as neuritis, rheumatism, stomach dis- 
orders, and even loss of teeth. 


he An Easy Way To Protect Yourself 

Un- There is a simple way to place yourself among 
ved the favored few. Don’t wait for your gums to 
bleed and to shrink from the teeth. Go to your 
dentist for a thorough examination of teeth and 
nen gums. Do this at least twice a year. And start 
uil- using Forhan’s for the Gums regularly. 

This scientific dentifrice contains Forhan’s 
Pyorrhea Liquid used by dentists everywhere. 
It thwarts dread Pyorrhea or checks its progress, 
if used in time, and prevents trench mouth and 
1ce= gingivitis. 

It keeps the gums firm and healthy. It keeps 
nies teeth white and protects them against acids 
m, which cause decay. 

lest Children like the taste of Forhan’s. 
ideal dentifrice for the whole family. 

ioc Take nochances with your health. Start using 
to Forhan’s for the Gums today. It costs a few 
rth cents more than the ordinary tooth paste—a few 
cents that will declare rich dividends. It is in- 
surance that protects your health against the 
attack of Pyorrhea. At druggists, 35c and 6oc. 


an Formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S. 
nd Forhan Company, New York 


It is the 


Forhans for the gums 


MORE THAN A TOOTH PASTE... IT CHECKS PYORRHEA 
















































; Everybody wants a sweet, fresh breath. If you try 
urd We make this new, sparkling Forhan’s Antiseptic Refresh- 
° = ant once, you'll never go back to ordinary mouth- 

this promise washes that only hide bad breath with their tell- 

rm tale odors. Forhan’s Antiseptic Refreshant is a 


success. Try it. 











Photo by Hewitt 


Before you buy screens, 
answer this question ! 


Ae screens mere incidentals to be thought of casual- 
ly at the last moment and installed in a haphazard 
way or should they be planned with as much care as the 
window hangings or any other detail of the furnishings? 


One glance at the picture above shows that it pays to 
give them some real thought. The owner of this home 
had the screens designed as carefully as any other part 
of the structure. The result is an installation as attractive 
as it is practical and durable. 


To give homeowners expert service in the planning and 
making of screens is the policy of the Screen Manufac- 
turers Association of America. Its members have been 
producing durable and artistic screens for periods rang- 
ing from twenty to fifty-three years. And its experts are 
ever at your command to give you the benefit of their 
specialized experience. 


Remember that screening 7s an art! Let one of these ex- 
perts demonstrate this fact. Send the coupon below to 
Association Headquarters and they will see that he gets 
in touch with you. Do it now before the “spring rush” 
begins. 


THE SCREEN MFRS. ASSN. OF AMERICA 
458 East McMillan Street 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


how — 
.- iss 





The Screen Mfrs. Assn. of America, 
458 East McMillan St., Cincinnati, Ohio 

Gentlemen: Please send me full information 
regarding screens. 
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Address 
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A Touch of Tomorrow 
in these New Creations 


The newest trend of furniture fashion is clearly 
reflected in the 


1 


on display. 


triking Hastings pieces now 


if Here are almost endless ibilities for adding 


pos 


1 new interest, a new smartness to rooms that 
cem to have grown a bit too familiar and staid. 


Everything that bears the name, Hastings, | 
masterfully stvled and soundly constructed. 
For such a wealth of beauty and charm, the 


prices are modest indeed. See these lovely 


new creations at your dealer’s. 


il ly ff tal f 


‘uns mt Hastings Table Company 
ign Hastings, Michigan 


Factory Sales Office and Display 


KEELER BLDG., GRAND RAPIDs, MICH 


4 





The back of thi 


As a chair, or ur chest, deco- 
interesti Span= folded to make a rated with fine 
as cnat Vi table, this finely bra and tooled 
sown y proportioned piece leather. A humi- 
I of wa i distinctively dor i concealed 


autiful ir 


HASTINGS 


TASTINED) Fu Yni f uve 


ABLE 


TheMARK of 
FRED E. HULL 
his associates 
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(Continued from page 180) 


racemosus and C. canariensis, so 
much grown in the conservatories of 
New England and _ elsewhere, 
splendid and well appreciated shrubs. 
These sun-loving plants, with warm 
honeyed fragrance, have plenteous 
foliage which is lacking in most of the 
Brooms mentioned in this article. 
Rather gaunt of habit is the Spanish 
Broom, Spartium junceum, with erect, 
rush-like, smooth, dark green stems 
devoid of leaves. It grows from six 
to twelve feet high and on the cur- 


are 


rent seasons shoots in July and August 
produces yellow fragrant 
blossoms in terminal foot-tall racemes. 
The flowers are larger than those of 
other Brooms and the plant continues 
to pour them forth until September. 
Unfortunately, it requires a climate 
warmer than that of New England. 
For the warmer states it is splendid 
for massing in dry hot places, but the 
knife should be freely used every 
spring before growth starts. A native 
of southern Europe, it has 
cultivated since the middle of the 16th 
Century but it could to advantage be 
more freely used in American gardens 
where climate admits. 


glowing 


been 


The common Gorse, Ulex europae- 


us, is too coarse and spiney a plant 


for ordinary gardens but in the wild 
and for keeping out un- 
it has its When in 
blossom, which is from February un- 
til early May, it provides one of the 
floral sights of Europe, where it coy- 
ers hundreds of square miles of moor. 
land, common and heath. Sheep and 
cattle fatten on its young shoots and 
in the hot days of summer the pop- 
ping of its fruits as they explode 
scattering the seeds startles the unin- 
formed. A better plant for the vicinity 
of houses is the 


warden 


desirables uses. 


double-flowe red 
Gorse, var. plenus, which is splendid 
for arid hungry soils and for cover- 
ing dry banks. It is more slow grow- 
ing than the common Gorse and the 
flowers last longer. like its 
relatives the Brooms, should be planted 
from pots since it transplants with 
difficulty from’ open ground. 

The dwarf Gorses, Ulex nanus and 
U. Galli, autumn-flowering 
shrubs and on this account valuable. 
Neither of them exceed two feet in 
height and 
The rich yéllow, about 
half the size of those of the common 
Gorse and freely produced. Both are 
useful garden plants which are much 


Gorse, 


are 


are of low, dense habit. 
flowers are 


too infrequently seen. 


PROGRESS IN THE USE OF STUCCO 


(Continued from page 


it creates a texture which, when seen 
from a little distance, closely re- 
sembles Roman travertine stone. 
Attempts to blend colors in stucco 
If we take two 
or more colored stuccos and pile them 
on the plasterer’s hawk one over the 
other, and then apply the hawk to a 
wall, we will gain a pleasing result. 
applied to a 
wall, they may be blended still more 
by rubbing with a brush or some other 
tool. This allows the color to blend 
naturally without being controlled by 
the mind, and it is doubtful if an artist 
could create a more charming result. 
It is fortunate for the general pub- 
lic that there are reputable concerns 
manufacturing colored cement 


are sometimes made. 


Even after colors are 


stuc- 


Fortunate, because I feel how 
utterly impossible it would be to give 
directions for obtaining satisfactory 
colored pigment and the proper ad- 
mixtures that would give any certainty 


Besides, 


COS, 


of permanent color blends. 


146) 


with colored stucco factory mixed, 
and measured under the direction of 
experts, we have the assurance of 
uniformity and are given the oppor- 
tunity of choosing exact colors. This 
is of great value because, as a rule, 
neither the architect nor the owner has 
the time or specialized knowledge to 
attempt mixing on the job with the 
uncertainty of unstandardized colors. 
Another thing that is necessary to 
ensure the continuous use of stucco for 
exterior treatments, is in some leviti- 
mate way to induce the architect and 
owner to decline to be led off on the 
uncertain by-paths of experimentation. 
On the other hand, effort 
made to convince architects and owners 
that they may, with entire confidence, 
depend on the cement lime mixes as 
fulfilling every demand for a satis 
factory stucco beyond which nothing 
is required. In brief, that they should 
further search for something 
which has already been found. 
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meee 5 pi e—durable—economi TANK NOISELESS Fivtincs 
owners | 
fidence, A machine which washes—rinses— | When you plan your new 
ixes as sterilizes and dries your dishes. a home, make sure that Cur- 
: aa tin Bathroom Tank Fittings 
scihda are specified in every bath- 
ame room. Curtin products cost 
Reertscs a little more to install than 
ething a — : any other but are insurance 
Electric $] 402° T’S made of high-grade eye _— son Ponts bills grr 
DISHWASHER Delivered smoothly and tightly braided for a mini- ments, and unbecoming dis- 
eee mum of 20 years’ service. This we guarantee when turbances. 
Send us your order and remittance SILVER LAKE is properly installed. Actual tests have | Eee ae 
and if after a thirty-day trial of the proved that SILVER Lake will outwear any wire- Curtin Neiodiess Ponings. He 
Conover you are not satisfied you center cord. And it is more fire-resistant than can get them from any supply 
may feel free to return the machine chains. Insist on genuine SILveR Lake. The name house. 
to us and the entire amount you is on every foot. A. F. CURTIN VALVE CO. 
al < e 4 Hardw 1 General Stores in bulk — or 
hax paid will be refunded. 0 in Handy Pees me directions for installing | Medford, Mass. ; 
References: The Harris Trust and Savings Bank yther SILVER LAKE CO., 312 Nevada St., Newtonville, Mass. | pl Senate me pet sa 
Chicago, Ill. = | Sy) RR Te RE- - - -— - ee A a a ae a = GE | ee 
Send your order or request for further ag ag nea co. 
details to eves * y Gentlemen: I am interested in having the 
Curti bathroom tank fi zs installe: 
TI iE CONOVER Co Street ican Ciatcteccteepeeneanaes ae “aa an 
° in my new hone 6 
S. \\.. Straus Bldg. CHICAGO, ILL. City ae m ‘ 
If your dealer doesn’t carry SILVER LAKE, please send us his name and address. 
l= — oN 
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Upsuirs [“pocnue | 


and Down 




















Residence of H.T.Carkeek, Yeadon, Pa. | 
Wallace & Warner, Architects, Philadel phia | 
| 


A Heating Engineer Deducts 10% of Radia- 
tion in Installation for Own House—Saves in 
First Cost and Fuel Cost—by Insulating with 


CABOT’S tssuiating “QUILT” 


Mr. Carkeek writes: 


“T deducted about 10% in the amount of radiation and 
believe, since my experience last winter, that this could 


y 9 


have been increased to at least 15% 


greater 
= be — oe has made } — — in on selection of furniture 
uel bills an s a long way to offse e high cost o 
heating by ph ge or oll.” = vi , P and) floor coverings 


Cne Layer of Cabot’s Quilt is th rUH your 


| sbor's 
| As Warm as an 8-inch Brick Wall Local Dealer and, fo 
a 








8 Oliver Street Boston, Mass. | A remarkable furnishing 


10! Park Ave., New York i 1s . te 
onl ee oe. Oe service! Select your furni 


Philadelphia Minneapolis Kansas City San Francisco ture and floor coverings from 
Portland, Oregon 








Hh =ee\ \\\ Cabot’s Creosote Stains, Collopakes for our wholesale displays, with 
i}! Stucco and Wood, Old Virginia White, a Card of Introduction signed 


Double-White, Stained Shingles, etc. 5 
iL a by your Naborhood Furniture 


m Dealer. Or choose from our 
Early Ameri can Repro ductions catalog at your dealer’s store. 

The plan provides a selec- 
tion of amazing variety, and 


quality backed by a double 














Correct in design and detail because it 
is an exact copy of a Lace Edge Tip 
Table of the 18th Century. An un- 
usually attractive piece Solid Ma- 








—on tile and 





. fas hogany hand carved, hand rubbed satin — ine 
composition finish. Table is 30 inches in diameter guarantee both at a sav amg: 
floors and 30 inches high. If your dealer cannot sup- 


the U.S. names of dealers who can 


S ial Full freight allowed ‘e Yr) c 
puedo CO anywhere in ia ply the card, write us for 


> Sent on receipt of price, or ¢. 0. D. serve you. Address our near- 

. - t ° i ea 

ao furniture to all parts cf the world— = S est house— Boston, N ew 
furnishing homes complete. We pack = 

7 carefully and assume all risks of safe ty York, Philadelphia, Chicago, 

wm delivery at your depot. Every Winthrop 





Denver, Los Angeles, pe 


Reproduction is guaranteed to be exactly 


























> as represented. Send 10 cents (coin or _ Francisco Oakland Port- 
stamps) for Portfolio G3 of other Early —e | : : . 
oO American Reproductions in Mahogany ol | land, Seattle. 
—_ and Maple, also Banjo Clocks. " L || 


We sell and deliver through 


































WINTHROP FURNITURE CO. retail dealers only. 
3 424 Park Sq. Bldg., Boston, Mass. Wholesale Furniture and Floor Coverings 
—on linoleum — eS ee ee COAST TO COAST SERVICE Little 
1) FREE BOOKLET 
Ss : , nN H-3 explains plan saab 
9S Everything rolls Cc ec letail and tells S 
< easily—smoothly— pce cing ae 
—_ quietly—and safe- a of wnat Pa The 
ly—on Bassicks. m. ome furnis Se 
= Bassick 4 tes ; Roofs - wits For &. Wes 
o assicks are kind to floors— | Fi “ee - 
77 kind to furniture. Easy roll- | lag¢in and F ; 
@ ing Bassicks make house- | _ Stepp to 4 
= cleaning less laborious—and ing S nes a 
Oo add years to the life of your | :, Interesting shapes and Two 
aie furniture. And you pay no | nates a thy 
more for the splendid service 27 ee Stonesfield 7 Ew 
that Bassicks will give you. ee 503 | 
THE JOHN D. EMACK ron 
Casters J Ka 
The BASSICK CO. = v 77 
Reg. U. 8. Pat, Off. 4 Division of Stewart Warner use. tech Si. oo gm Add 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. Philadelphia A 17 E. 49th St. City 
For thirty- om years leading makers of Better 





Casters for home, office, hospital, hotel, ware- 
house and factory NER s:.  NG I ee 
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Extremely Mild 





DISTINCTIVE 


PLAN BOOKS 





BH SE books show beautiful exteriors in stucco, 

brick, wood. Practical, space saving floor plans. 
houses are being built in all parts of the 
States and the world. Attractive homes, 
yles, economical to build. For what is new 
tractive, modern homes, send for these style 
and plan books. 


English and Romance Homes $1.50 


Style book 1 story stucco—bnck 


Fine Homes Book......... $1.50 
4 European types—2 story homes 
Little Bungalows.......... $1.50 
Plans for 100 low cost bungalows 
All American Homes....... $1.00 


Two story homes—69 plans 


South-West Stucco Homes.. $1.00 


Bungalows & doubles—75_ plans 


The New Colonials........ $1.00 
: California types—gs1 plans 
West Coast Bungalows. .... $1.00 


Plans for 55 low cost homes 
SPECIAL OFFERS 
One $1.50 book with two $3 00 


Pt We pace veuess . 
Two $1.50 books with $ 
three $1 books....... 5.00 


E. W. STILLWELL CO., Architects 


503 Calif. Bldg., LOS ANGELES 
I enclose §........... . Send books checked. 
Nan boaa 

Address 

City State 
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ROOKWOOD 


has the experience and resources for solving any technical or 
artistic problem in the field of pottery making. 

The above examples of the famous Ox-Blood glaze are worthy 
to represent discriminating taste in giving or collecting. 

We invite you to visit our exclusive distributor in your locality 
and we welcome your direct inquiries. 


Tue Rooxwoop Potrrery Company Celestia! Place, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Ned Macdowell Wrote ‘‘Finis’’ 


to a Heating Problem Like Yours 
T was the last of the To and Fro 
letters. Last but by far the most 
N\ important. 


In it was sized up the findings of 
the other six. 

The six letters that so successfully 
helped iron out the wrinkles from 
their heating problems. 

All seven of these letters in addi- 
tion to a goodly bit of fuel thrift 
help-hints have been put into a 
book, publication rights of which 
we have secured. 


























IRVINGTON, N. Y. 


New York City office 
30 East 42nd Street 


“AA Representatives in all Principal Cities of the United States and Canada A 
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Interesting Book on 
PERSONAL MOVIES 
It discusses this fascinating 


new subject from every angle. 
Gives much new information. 


Send Coupon Below 














The facts 
about MOVIES 
of your trip 


At home, or away, Filmo 
gives real movies you 
can’t get any other way. 


ORE and more, wherever you go, you 

see people taking their own movies— 

real movies! —with Filmo. J. Pierpont Mor- 

gan has a Filmo outfit; so have Galli-Curci, 

Vice-President Dawes, W. K. Vanderbilt, 

hundreds more of like prominence. H. R. H. 

The Prince of Wales enjoys his own Filmo- 
made movies. 

There are vast differences in personal mo- 
tion picture cameras. Filmo, made by the 
makers of practically all professional movie 
cameras and equipment used throughout 
the world, has the exclusive features essen- 
tial to taking superb movies of your own. The 
imported lens, spy-glass viewfinder, adjust- 
able speed, optional s-l-o-w motion mechanism 
and ease of operation are not found in other 
personal movie cameras. So Filmo is higher 
in price—but worth more. 

Filmo Camera is fully automatic. (So is 
Filmo Projector for showing the pictures.) 
No cranking. No tripod. No focusing for 
distance. It weighs but 4} pounds, is instantly 
ready—any time, any place. In Filmo equip- 
ment you have every benefit of modern mo- 
tion photography as the world-wide profes- 
sional industry has developed it. 


Films developed FREE! 


Eastman Safety Film (the film in the yellow 
box) —16m/m—used in Filmo Camera, is ob- 
tained atpractically all stores handling cameras 
and supplies. Your exposed film is developed 
free and postpaid to your door. 

Send coupon below and 
you'll receive clear, modern 
information onthe _ 4 
whole subject of erat 
personal movies.  " | 
If you're planning 
a trip, byallmeans 
sen: coupon to- 
day. BELL & 
HOWELL CoO., 
1831 Larchmont 
Avenue, Chicago; 


Also New York, 
London, Holl q 
Established 1907. 


e Tust press 
a button 
~-and— 
“‘what you 
SEE you 
Y REGISTERED | get. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOK 
BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 
1831 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
Send me your new book on taking personal 
movies—ailso further description and iilus- 
trations of Filmo. 









Name 
Address... 
Re iraitiecseeeienstnieen 
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Cost of equipment, including 
gas range—$135 and up, ex- 
clusive of gas and installation, 





You can 
have gas 
for cooking 
no matter 
where 
you live 


Gas for cooking is one of 
the greatest of modern con- 
veniences. Yet thousands of 
women have been unable to 
enjoy its use because they live 
beyond the reach of the city 
gas main. 

Now, through Pyrofax—a 
convenient product of proven 
merit — women everywhere 
can use a modern, efficient, 
labor-saving gas stove. Pyro- 
fax is gas and is piped, like 
city gas, direct to your range. 
It is delivered to your door in 
steel cylinders by our local 
representative if you live with- 
in 25 miles of one of our 135 
distributing points. Otherwise 
delivery is made by common 
carrier from the nearest dis- 
tributing station. 


The Carbide and Carbon 
Chemicals Corporation is, 
with its associate companies, 
the largest. manufacturer of 
compressed gases in the 
world. Their years of experi- 
ence guarantee service and 
performance. 


Our authorized dealers can 
help you select a leading type 
of standard gas range—adapted 
especially for use with Pyro- 
fax. However, any standard 
gas appliance may be used. 
See your local gas appliance 
dealer, gas company, your 
hardware merchant or 
plumber about Pyrofax. Or 
mail us the coupon. 





“Burns like city gas—not a liquid fuel” 


Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


Carsipe AND Carson Cuemicats Corp., Pyrofax Division 
Carbide and Carbon Building, 30 E. 42nd Street, New York City 


Please send me your booklet, 


“In the House Around the Corner,” giving 


complete information about Pyrofax. 


Name — _—_ 
Stree: 


City 
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Lemoine’s hybrid Philadelphus Virginal is an 
exquisite production appropriately named 


ON THE 


NAMING 


OF FLOWERS 


(Continued from page 101) 


taste and culture in the naming of 
horticultural originations is the house 
of Lemoine. I do not hesitate to say 
that the appropriateness of their 
names doubles my pleasure in the 
possession of Lemoine’s wonderful 
plants. Consider Boule d’Argent, 
Bouquet Blanc, and Virginale as 
names for their lovely Philadelphus. 
In Voie Lactée they touch poetry. 
Descriptions fanciful and truly mtv- 
sical are these. Think for a moment 
how delightfully “juste” are the 
names Congo, Negro, Zanzibar, Tim- 
buctou, POncle Tom and Toussaint 
Ouverture, for the darkest of their 
Lilacs. Then, too, the naming of re- 
markably fine Lilacs for men of dis- 
tinction, philosophers, scientists and 
statesmen, was the expression of an 
elevated spirit. 

Undoubtedly a large number of 
garden lovers can instantly tell you 
at least something about Lamarck, 
Condorcet, Diderot and Cavour, to 
mention but a few of the famous men 
thus immortalized. It is meet as well 
as pleasant that a most exquisit: Lilac 
recalls Paul Thirion, that fine and 
able gardener so lately gone from his 
devoted labor, while the rare Lilac 
Victor Lemoine keeps fresh before u 
the genius that struck out in a new 
path of plant-breeding and the pa- 
tience that placed all this loveliness 
in our possession. So throughout the 
long list of originations from this 
remarkable house, father and son 
have kept faith with their high stand- 
ards in naming their plants. Euphony, 
dignity and culture have added value 
to the beautiful things they have 
placed before us. 

Another horticulturist who has ex- 
hibited fine feeling in the naming of 
his seedlings is Sir Arthur Hort, who 
has drawn largely upon Shakespear- 
ean names for his new Irises. Mr, 


Bliss’ explanation of the names of his 
Irises shows felicitous thoughtfulness 
and the avoidance of the common 
and obvious. In our own country Mr. 
Farr’s use of American Indian names 
was delightful, while for imagina- 
tion and musical sound nothing could 
exceed Mr. Shull’s Morning Splendor 
and Tropic Seas. 

Well in order and vastly appro- 
priate as names for flowers are pla 
of origin and things which the flow- 
ers themselves suggest, either directly 
or by a train of thought not always 
obvious to the ignorant. Indeed th 
subtle suggestions are even more 
pleasing in that they make demand 
upon one’s wit. 

I have read and have heard ex- 
pressed criticism of the naming 0% 
flowers after the family and friends 
of originators. It seems a little sweep- 
ing to condemn all such naming. 
After a man has worked hard and 
lovingly, waited patiently, and final!y 
succeeded in producing something 
well worth while, in my opinion h 
is entitled to dedicate that success t 
his wife, his mother or his children, 
or even to himself if he be so minded, 
providing always that his name is not 
in itself a shock to the ear. But mod- 
eration is a beautiful thing, and th 
reckless inclusion of outlying COUSITIS, 
uncles and aunts is not to be admired. 
tT have in mind a certain originat 
who has offered at least eight Peo: 
bearing his surname. It is more 
enough. 

The dedication of a flower 
dear friend is no doubt a plea 
tribute. But outside of the truly f- 
mous, only persons who are known 
for their horticultural work 
achievements can with reason b 
honored. Furthermore, names ‘1 
are bizarre or hideously unmus 

(Continued on page 188) 
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Wi ‘mansion or ‘Tea = 
bunqalow~ «3... 3." 


birch interior trim, 
doors, floors & panels 
Your home finished in the popu- 
lar autumn brown birch 


will ever win the enthusiastic 
admiration of your friends. 


birch rotary-cut veneer panels 
give wonderful effects, either 
stained or finished natural to 
display the full richness of the 
beautifully figured graining. 





Dining Room, New York Residence of Mrs. 
Minturn Pinchot. Paneled in Beautiful Birch. 
Messrs. Murphy & Dana, Architects. 

An outstanding virtue of Wisconsin 
and Michigan birch is its stability 
—it “‘stays put” and retains its fine 
appearance even under hard wear. Its 
freedom from warping or shrinking 
tendencies, and its nearly mar-proof 
hardness assure those pleasing facts. 


birch trimmed interiors—floors, too 
—are indeed an asset to any build- 
ing, from the most imposing edifice to 
the simplest home. And, the beauty 
of birch furniture is fully matched 
by its serviceability. 

GET BEAUTIFUL BROCHURE = FREE 


It contains many valuable suggestions on 
interior finishing and furnishing. Every 
brospective home-builder or home-owner 
should have a copy of this authoritative 
reference. Yours for the asking. Write to 


THE BIRCH MANUFACTURERS 
219F. R. A. Building Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


‘Reautitirl Birch for. 


Beautrfitl Woodwork 
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TRIP through Lightolier’s 
sure-house of things beauti 


These galleries display their treasures on over 40,000 square feet of floor spaces 


TREASURE TROVE FROM OVER THE SEAS 
ARE THE IMPORTATIONS GATHERED HERE 


alleries reveals a trea- 
ul and rare. There are 
and Venetian mirrors, gorgeous tapes- 


tries, and furniture ranging from dainty boudoir pieces 
up to stately suites fit for the banquet hall of a great 
Decorators come to Lightolier because they 
know that here they will find the beautiful and the 
And decorators, clients, too, if they’ll but bring 
a card, will find many, many objects much to be desired 
because usually they are so difficult to find. 


fightolier 


IMPORTATION DIVISION; WHOLESALE ONLY 


569 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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A situ 
that pays for itself 


many times 




















Sutpeo SHIELDS 


will save your 
walls,draperies etc. 
“A SHAPCO SHIELDS 
MADE IN MANY STYLES 
GLASS,MARBLE erMETAL TOPS 
























Metal 
S, Shingles 
~ ‘that donot rust 





For centuries, only monarchs 
and nobility could enjoy the 
lasting protection of a lead cov- 
ered roof. 

Today, however, even the owner 
of the most humble cottage can 
afford a Leadclad roof. 

The advent of Leadclad, which 
is sheet steel coated with pure 
lead, has placed the Leadclad 
roof in the foreground as the 
most practical, serviceable and 
economical roof that can be 
used. 

Leadclad Decorative Shingles 
and Tile are as applicable to 
the roof of a mansion as to that 
of a cottage. They are made in 
a variety of pleasing patterns 
and also in forms that reproduce 
perfectly the effect of earthen 
tile without its tremendous 
weight and fragility. 

Leadclad Shingles or Tile will 
not crack or exude acids which 
destroy your eaves trough and 
spouting. They can be easily 
and quickly applied at even 
lower cost than other less dur- 
able roofing. 


A Leadclad Roof is rustproof, 
fireproof and lightning proof. 
Leadclad Eaves Trough, Gutters 
and Downspouting will outlast 
ordinary metal work of this kind 
many times over. It costs no 
more to erect and will save you 
many times its original cost in 
repairs. 

If you are building or repairing 
insist upon the use of Leadclad 
the superior grade of sheet steel 
for your roof and metal work. 
If your builder or contractor 
cannot provide you with it, write 
to us direct. 


WHEELING METAL & 
MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. H.G. Wheeling, W. Va. 

sm 


— 


osfties \ 


Send for our booklet 
about Leadclad 
— it’s free 
\ Wheeling motel & Mfg. Co., 


\ Dept. H. 
\ Wheeling, Ww. Va. 


\ — Please se 
a copy of your rs 
Leadelad be voklet De fyin 
Age and Time’’. 


City. poneseoncesis ees 
I would also like special information re- 
garding the Leadclad products checked. 
| () Shingles 0 Tile 1 Eaves Trough 


Name... 
Street 
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The living-room window group above depends upon 
its triple Judd Bluebird Curtain Rod and its 
Judd Metal Cornice and Curtain Holdbacks for 
its ultra smartness. Blue and silver Brocaded 
Toile de Jouy in Mount Vernon design forms 
its curtains, and a hand-made Italian filet 
panel is used for its glass curtain. 


easy 
window 
to drape 


if you use these 
curtain fixtures 


FREE FOLDER 
Write for our free folder, “Twenty-eight 
suggestions for Beautiful Windows.” 


At left is illustrated the 
Judd Bluebird Double 
Rod. The section in 
the circle is actual 
size, to show the 
three stiffening ribs, 
an exclusive Judd 
feature that pre- 
vents sagging. 


O have smartly 
draped windows 
you should arrange 
your curtains on well- 
designed rods. This 
will give them a flat 
custom-made effect 
and will insure that 
the curtains shall have 
just the right “hang.” 
For this purpose use 
Judd Bluebird Curtain 
Rods. 
Theycomeinsingle, 
double, triple and sash 
rods—and Judd Blue- 
bird Curtain Rods are 
easy to use. A few 
taps of the hammer 
will put the Can’t-Fall Hook: Hanger in place. 
The flat, smooth-finished rod will slip easily 
through the hems, and the exclusive Judd 
stiffening ribs will keep the rod from sagging. 
‘ Ask for Judd Bluebird Curtain Rods at your 
hardware or department store. H. L. Judd 
Co., Inc., 87 Chambers St., New York. 


Bluchito 
JUDD Curtain Rods 


This is the Judd Blue- 
bird Triple Rod equip- 
ped with the Can’t- 
Fall Hook- Hanger. 
This Judd Metal 
Cornice is used in 
the window illus- 
trated above, as 
is the Judd Cur- 
tain Holdback 
No. 531. 
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FLOWERS 


(Continued from page 186) 


should be barred irrespective of the 
owner’s accomplishments. Such names 
are unfair handicaps to flowers. 
In many cases they actually hurt the 
sale of the plant. One dealer has 
openly complained in his catalog 
about the name of a certain Peony. 
In this matter of naming plants for 
people Mr. R. S. Sturtevant has made 
the criticism that “few varieties of 
of any flower that is in an active state 
of development can hope to remain 
in the front rank for long.” True in- 
deed. The dust heap will get them 
all some day no doubt. But so, too, 
shall we ourselves return to dust in 
the end. A little time more or less 
should not be considered a drawback. 
A beautiful flower is to be enjoyed 
at least until it is surpassed. Therefore 
it should be well-named. 


NAMES INDICATING ORIGIN 


The denomination of flowers with 
some reference to one or both parents 
is an excellent idea when it is 
deftly possible, much as colts are 
named in certain racing stables. I 
do not refer to names compounded 
of divers syllables, such as Ibma- 
crantha, Tewar, Doubract, Longsib, 
and others, which are frequently cum- 
bersome and awkward to pronounce. 
I refer to a less obvious and more 
interesting technique. Mr. Dykes 
named his seedling of Black Prince, 
Richard the II. Recently a seedling 
of Opera was named Sonata, and a 
seedling of Archevéque was chris- 
tened His Eminence. 

Again a certain group of names 
might be used to advantage by a cer- 
tain grower exclusively, so that any 
seedling named from that group 
would automatically give the name 
of that particular grower. Sir Arthur 
Hort has done this to some extent 
with Shakespearean names for Irises, 
Lemoine with the Presidents of 
France for Lilacs, and Waite with 
his “‘Jersey’s” series for Dahlias. With 
a whole world of art, music and lit- 
erature to draw upon, there are of- 
fered countless opportunities for dis- 
tinction in nomenclature, and the de- 
lightful play of perception and wit. 

By looking over catalogs, lists, 
and letters for the last two or three 
years, I have selected the following 
names as illustrative of the points 
here presented. The names belong 
principally to Dahlias, Peonies and 
Irises, although the simple Gladiolus 
and the helpless Pansy have also suf- 
fered. I have advertisements extol- 
ling “Mastodon Pansies.” Why not 
go a step further in absurdity and 
declare the beauty and possible fra- 
grance of “Mastodon Baby’s Breath?” 
The paleontological touch adds to 
the joyous surprise of contrasted pro- 
portions. Unconscious humor is plen- 
tiful in the usually serious horticul- 
tural world if one but pays atten- 
tion. I recall a note by a grower upon 
the Iris Zouave as “strictly a ladies? 
type of Iris.” 

Little Jennie, Little Dear, Little 
Sweetheart, Rollo Boy, Little Bugler, 
Girlie and Little Aristocrat, clearly 
show the pure influence of childhood. 
Aunt Rachel, Aunt Ellen and Sisters 
Annie might signify a family com- 


plex, if any meaning at all can be 
read into the third name, while 
Daddy Butler and Pop Stewart take 
one into the intimate home circle of 
the originator upon terms of easy 
and overwhelming familiarity. Hity- 
Tity, Cracker Jack, Lily Blotch and 
Giant Nymph simply wreck the dic- 
tionary, and I fall back upon Pen- 
rod’s immortal and adequate “per- 
fectly gassly.” 

Compare with these the following: 
Aglaia, Semiramis, Archevéque, Al- 
cazar, Kalif, El Granada, Delice, In- 
nocenza, Medrano, Shalimar, Amun 
Ra, Polar Star and Priscilla Alden; 
all are musical and connotative; all 
present enticing possibilities of beauty 
to the mind’s eye. 

Quaint and amusing names are 
many among the Japanese flowers. I 
use the word amusing in careful dis- 
tinction from absurd and ridiculous, 
But for us in this country the names 
should be always translated. For al- 
though the imagery is drolly de- 
licious, the Japanese tongue is an ac- 
complishment beyond most of us. 
Besides, not all the words are musical 
when rendered in the original. There 
is for instance Nabunishiski. In a 
letter from a fellow-gardener with 
whom I had some correspondence re- 
garding names, he wittily remarks 
that this geisha probably had a Polish 
lover who was much intoxicated when 
he addressed her. In the same letter 
he says he will never weary of Tur- 
tle’s Holiday Attire. Nor shall I. 
Painted Fawn, Departing Sun and 
Heavenly Sleeves of a Garment are 
all fascinating names of very lovely 
flowers. 

It may be protested by some that 
the names I have quoted or suggested 
are not readily grasped by everyone. 
But why should that be expected? A 
little intellectual effort would benefit 
the mentally lazy. 


BAD TASTE IN NAMES 


There is a manner of naming 
which,. while not subject to adverse 
criticism on the score of bad taste, 
is yet objectionable because it may 
cause confusion. The use of the spe- 
cific name of one flower as the appel- 
lation for an individual of another 
genus is misleading. As illustrations 
there are the following examples: An 
Iris named Orchid, a Dahlia named 
Daisy, a Canna christened Poppy, 
and a Peony actually called Opal Iris. 
It matters not that Daisy and Poppy 
may possibly be the names of people. 
The fact remains that such nomen- 
clature lacks discrimination. 

The horticultural societies having 
committees to pass upon registration 
of new varieties might empower 
these committees to refuse the consid- 
eration of names that are vulgar, 
trifling, and unmeaning. Some such 
step will have to be taken to preserve 
dignity in nomenclature. One well- 
known American originator _ has 
frankly said that to him the name of 
a plant is a matter of entire indiffer- 
ence, and that he uses names merely 
as a means of identification. 

Since it is true, as Emerson said, 
that “the perception of the ludicrous 

(Continued on page 190) 
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Fifty years 
of shutting out the 
night and letting in 
the day 





An actual photograph of a Hartshorn 
Roller that has seen a full half-century 
of service. Note the tack marks showing 
the number of different shade cloths it 
has rolled up and down during its long 
useful life. 


P and down— up and down—all 

through the day—every day—for 

fifty long years. Rolling the night 

down or rolling the day up—keeping 

the world out or letting the world in 

for more than eighteen thousand 
days! 


Such is the record of a famous old 
Hartshorn Shade Roller on the win- 
dow of a quiet little home in a quaint 
old New England town. 


It never ruffled a temper by balking 
—never sulked at rolling up or down. 
The tack marks of eight sets of shade 
cloths appear in its surface. The wood 
has taken on the golden brown dig- 
nity of age. And even today, the same 
old roller clicks to attention as soon 
as a hand grasps the shade cord. 


Such is the service that Hartshorn has 
built into shade rollers for more than 
sixty years. Such is the quality, too, 
that is offered in Hartshorn Rollers 
and Shade Cloths today, and at prices 
that usually are no higher at the start 
and decidedly lower in the end. Why 
not allow your dealer to estimate on 
Hartshorn Shade Cloths on Hartshorn 
Rollers for YOUR home? 

In the variety of colorings offered in Hartshorn 

Shade Cloths, there is a soft, delicate tint 


that will strike da harmonious note with the 
orative scheme of ANY home. 


STEWART HARTSHORN CO. 
250 Fifth Ave., New York 





SHADE PRODUCTS 
Established 1860 
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WINSHIP 


The Trunk with Daors 





BECAUusE of its aimazing convenience 
and strength, the door-opening Win- 
ship stands preeminent among trunks. 
No floor-marring halves to push apart! 
Write for name of nearest dealer, 


W. W WINSHIP & SONS, INC 
306 Bleecker Street Utica, N. Y. 


CThe WINSHIP WARDROBE IS wast? IDENTIFIED BY THE RED BAND 








Simpl: construction — 
Simply screw plug in 
socket and insert bulb 


Here is the ideal night light; 
the perfect bathroom light; the 


oO : n o* e. 
as easy as turning . —_ 

down a gas light * = x 

: "4 


Turn down 


indispensable nursery light. 
Needed in every room Lasts 
a life-time. Nothing to get out of 
} | order. Cuts light bills. Sold by 
| electrical, hardware, drug and 


your 


° e f ia department stores. Price $1.00. 
electric light! | | pel laces 
| 


LU Philadelphia, Pa. 


DIM-A-LITE 
































A shade is only as good 


as its roller. 


Made by the makers of Hartshorn Shade Rollers 











Simplify the Clothes Drying Problem 


Hill Champion Clothes Dryer has he!ped to simplify a weekly house- 
hold problem for thousands of modern housewives. 

It does away with the need of carrying a basket of clothes up one line 
ind down another, because it provides 150 feet of line, all within con- 
venient reach from one position. 

Opens and closes like an umbrella and put out of the way when not in 
use. Made to last a lifetime. " 

You will be interested in our 
Folder G, which we will 
send to you gladly upon re- 


quest, 
* 


HILL CLOTHES 
DRYER CO. 
52 Central Street 


Worcester, Mass. 


























ye DECLARE!) 


This house should 


have elastic sides!’’ 


Closets full! How can a 
woman get more room! 

Lewis & Conger have many 
contrivances to cope with that 
situation. Racks, for instance, 
for closet doors. Racks which 
sprout surprisingly from radia- 
tors. Also, at Lewis & Conger’s 
is everything else a woman 
needs to make housekeeping 
a pleasure. 


= 








CLOSET RACK 
This Rack fastens to closet 
wall or door. Has eight strong 
bars. Fiil them, push up, and 
your clothes hang down smooth- 
ly. $5.00. 


CLOSET-DOOR SHOE 
RACK 
Keeps your shoes in orderly 
array, away from the floor dust. 
In black or bronze, 20” or 24” 
long. $1.50. 








RADIRACK 

For drying those dainty things 
you wash yourself. Fits any 
radiator, is adjustable to any 
height. Its three arms spread 
out beside or over the radiator. 
When not in use. they slip in- 
side out of sight. Nickel- 
plated, rustless. Only $1.50. 





HAT STANDS 
Gay little stands painted in ijoy- 
ful green, blue, or vellow. The: 
keep vyvour hats f-om gettine 
crushed and out of shape. Set o 
four, in vour choice of colors:— 
8” or 10” size, $5.00, 12” size 
$6.00. (Also singly if you wish.) 


Your mail order will be prompt- 
ly filled and shipped. 


Prices include packing but not 
express charges. 


fewIs & CoNGER 


45th Street & Sixth Ave. 
New York City 


Ka Houseful of essence” ae 
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PLUMBING FIXTURES 

























HARKNESS MEMORIAL 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
James Gamble Rogers 
Architect 
Peck Bros. & Co. 
Plumbing Supplies 


W. G. Cornell Co, 
Plumbing Contractors 
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) OUR GUARANTEE ( 

The Trenton Potteries Com 
pany makes but one grade 
of ware—the best that we 


can produce—and sells it at 
reasonable prices. 





All ware we make bears 
our trade mark and is guar 
inteed to be equal in quality 
ind durability to any sam 
tary ware made in the world 
The Te-pe-co Trade Mark 
is found on all goods manu- 
factured by this company 


and is your guarantee that 
you have received what you 
paid for 


fier 





a 
— 


Economy of space and con- 
venience of arrangement 
are the keynotes of the 
model bathroom plans 
shown in the latest edition 
of our book, “Bathrooms 
of Character.” T-2. Send 
10 cents for your copy. 


THE TRENTON POTTERIES 








HERE are expensive Te-pe- 

co fixtures and Te-pe-cos ex- 
tremely moderate in price. There 
are Te-pe-co fixtures especially 
designed for mansion and bunga- 
low, for hotel and public building. 
But widely as these various mod- 
els differ in price, in size and in 
design, they are identical in quai- 
ity. Every Te-pe-co fixture is 
made of the most approved sani- 
tary materiai—highly — glazed 
china or porcelain. Each repre’ 
sents the latest developments ot 
modern sanitary engineering. 
Each is a marvel of glistening. 
snowy, lasting beauty. 
Of all Te-pe-co fixtures, the Quiet 
Si-wel-clo Water Closet most merits 
your consideration. What is more 
desirable in the home than a toilet 
that flushes quietly yet thoroughly? 





The Si-wel-clo eliminates the embar- 
rassments of the noisy, gurgling 
ordinary water closet and adds fea 
tures of sturdiness and dependability 
of parts. It guards against dangerous 
sewer gas, yet affords beauty and 
sanitation. 


COMPANY 


TRENTON, N. J., U.S. A. 


NEW YORK 


PHILADELPHIA 


BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 


World's Largest Makers of All-Clay Plumbing Fixtures 








ON THE NAMING OF 


House & Garden 


FLOWERS 


(Continued from page 188) 


is a pledge of sanity,” we shall un- 


doubtedly continue to have more 
well-chosen names than absurdities. 
We have at least that comfort. The 
offending names which we run across 
in catalogs are almost entirely of 
American origin. If we can success- 
fully point out to breeders that friv- 
olous and inane names cause repulsion 
in the buyer, a keen sense of business 
alone may be a sufficient influence 
towards the better christening of 
flowers. As it is, the distaste aroused 
by unfortunate names has precluded 
many a purchase. 

A good name for a flower should 
have, in my opinion, several of the 
following qualities: 


LILIES IN A ROYAL 


Dignity. 
Euphony. 
Appropriate connotation. 
Reasonable brevity. 
Interest or charm. 

6. Allusion to appearance. 

A short study by the intellig nt 
reader of the names given bel 
which have been selected from a long 


ma & who 


= 


list of gracious and welcome nan 
will show how well they comply w th 
the above standards. La Feé, Voie 
Lactée, Virginale, Medrano, Baller- 
ine, Le Cygne (French) ; Azure, Am- 
ber, Moonbeam, Black Prince, Lord 
of June, Dominion (English); Asa 
Gray, Afterglow, Tropic Seas, 
Quaker Lady, Sonata (American). 


SETTING 


(Continued from page 100) 


aside the vines to see what they were 
made of and found they were of iron 
pipes, while the cross pieces were of 
wire. A clever and inexpensive way 
of building a pergola. The path un- 
der the pergola is of turf and all the 
Rose beds in the garden are planted 
in turf. The vigor and health of the 
Roses and the condition of their 
foliage is remarkable, especially for a 
public garden. No matter how skill- 
fully a Rose garden is planned nor 
how beautifully arranged architectur- 
ally, if the plants are not clean and 
healthy the whole effect is lost. 

But a lover of Lilies cannot spend 
too much time with the Roses and 
almost the most interesting thing 
about the Roses, here, is the way they 
are combined with the Lilies. Along 
the whole length of the outside of the 
Rose pergola is a very wide border. 
At the back of this, against the sky 
are pink, yellow and white climbing 
Roses and in front of them, at inter- 
vals, are tall tree Wistarias with their 
summer crop of lavender flowers, 
then come low evergreens planted far 
enough apart to see the earth around 
them and to show their pyramidal or 
circular forms without crowding, at 
the front were clumps of lavender- 
flowered Fuschias and all through the 
middle of the border were groups of 
Regal Lilies. It was a perfect place 
for them to be; the Roses enhanced 
the rosy tones of the Lilies, the laven- 
der of the Wistarias and Fuschtias 
were a contrast in form as well as 
color, and the dark evergreens formed 
the needed strong background and 
setting to make the Lilies stand out 
prominently. 

Some people get their intensest thrill 
from music, others from pictures or 
plays or books, or some from love 
affairs or in dashing about the coun- 
try in automobiles or in trying to 
out-shine their neighbors. For the 
kindred souls who derive their joy 
of life from gardening, I heartily 
recommend a trip to the Roger Wil- 
liams Park in July. Just as pilgrim- 
ages are made to Bethlehem, Pa. to 
hear the Bach chorals and to Bayreuth 
to hear the Wagner operas, so de- 
voted gardeners can go to Providence 


to see the symphony of Regal Lilies, 
If this were a newspaper article 
it might have been captioned in large 
type “40,000 Lilies from Six bulbs in 
Eight Years.” Mr. Trigg, the superin- 
tendent of the park told me that the 
30 to 40,000 Lilies all came from 
12 bulbs bought in 1918. All of 
them have been raised from seed, they 
have not yet divided any of the 
clumps. A perfectly astounding feat, 
showing the possibilities for growing 
this Lily. The seeds are borne in large 
seed capsules and when these split 
open at the top, the seeds are ripe and 
ready to be gathered. The seeds can 
be planted equally well if they are 
being grown out of doors in October 
or in April, there is no difference in 
the growth of the plant. If planted 
in April, they should be shaded for 
three weeks. The seedlings come up 
like grass and the germination seems 
to be one hundred percent. The Spring 
following the first summer, the stronger 
plants can be transplanted into an- 
other frame and the weaker ones left 
where they are for another year. They 
can be moved to the flower beds be- 
fore the third summer when they will 
flower. They will bear one or two 
flowers the first year and grow stronger 
and taller each succeeding year until 
they bear from twelve to twenty blos- 
soms on one stem which may be six 
feet or more high. At about the 
seventh or eighth year if the plant has 
many stems coming from the same 
root, the clump will need dividing. 
For the soil in which, to raise the 
seedlings most growers use one-third 
sand, one-third loam and_ one-third 
leafmold. Some use loam and leat- 
mold, one part of each, and cover th 
seedlings with peat moss. I have never 
heard of a disease on Regal Lilies ind 
at the Park all the plants look marvel- 
lously healthy. This Lily is hardy in 
all parts of the United States. 
Amateurs ought to study the bulbs 
of Lilies. For one needs to understand 
the character of the bulbs to grow 
them successfully. On the whole, th 
Regal bulbs are small in comparison 
with those of other Lilies, they are 
narrower than high, with pointed 
(Continued on page 19+) 
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Ham for Epicures! 
Years before the Civil War 
John Groce worked out our 

secret way to cure hams 

and bacon 


It’s slow, takes over 2 months, but 
it’s so good we've always kept the 
secret. After you taste some you'll 
only know that it is sugar cured, 
smoked with green hickory, andthe 
finest ham and bacon you ever ate. 
People who love ham send regularly to 
Circleville to get Groce Hams. They 
want that smack and taste and juice you 
don’t get by modern quick curing. 
We've been shipping them to the ept- 
cures for 79 years. After your first 
taste you'll be downright disappointed 
with ordinary ham. 

These are all from tender, quickly fat- 
tened young stock so order your size 
from 9 to 14 pounds. We'll mail it 
parcel post, orders for 3 or more by 
express. Price is 48c a pound here: 
each one perfect or your money goes 
back cheerfully. 


Sold Direct Only 
JOHN GROCE & SON 


Dept. 10 CIRCLEVILLE, OHIO 


Packers of old fashioned, sugar 
cured, hickory smoked 


HAMS and BACON 


JUST THE SAME SINCE 1848 





F YOU ENTERTAIN—or just 
want Good Things to Eat 
you will find excellent sugges- 

tions in every copy of 


American Cookery 


The Household Magazine of rec- 
ognized authority which tells you 
how to make and serve 
“Ice Box Cake” 
“A. B. C. Dinner” 
“Chocolate Pinwheels” 


“Bridge Luncheon Plate” 


lHiow to select and cook your favorite 
dish, how to serve it and what to 
with it; forty or fifty choice 
and seasonable recipes in each num- 
ber, many of them illustrated. 


serve 





“Ice Box Cake” 


“AmertcaAn Cookery” gives menus 
every possible occasion. Dinners. 
Luncheons, Wedding Receptions, Card 
Parties, Sunday Night Suppers, ete. 
\lso contains timely Household Ar- 

ticles and Good Fiction. 
If you have a family you need this 
gazine, for using it will help you 
a better table for less money. 
ND us One Dollar (cash, check or 
ips) and we will send you AMERTI- 
C\N Cookery for the rest of 1927, 
ting with the March number 
ch contains recipes and directions 
“Tee Box Cake,” and many other 

1 things. Address 


The Boston 
Cooking School Magazine Co. 
Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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CPaLy MALL Cigarettes 7 + Their 
quality never changes!,7+,The same 
inimitable blend of rich Turkish to- 
baccos 777 The same appeal to good 
taste 77 and the same famous red box. 





REGULARS Icork tip] 
A shilling in London 
A quarter here 


KINGS [super size] 
covk and plain 
10 for50¢ 
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The unrivalled colouring of 

















Kae is delightfully illustrated by this dainty Tea 
yy < Plate with cup and saucer, showing a pink 
a | rose decorated surrounded by a solid colour 
pat in Yellow, Rose, Blue, Green or Lavender. 
Tea Plates Fifty Dollars Per Dozen 
x Tea Cups and Saucers Seventy Dollars Per Dozen 
per MAIL ORDERS RECEIVE PROMPT AND CAREFUL ATTENTION t 
NEW HAVEN, CONN, HARTFORD, CONN, Favlior 
ov , 


954 Chapel Street 36 Pratt Street 
a Worl PLUMMER: Co.lea 
: “ ) 


eS ’ : z re é 

7, PO IMPORTERS OF Cy Pie 

avail MODERN AND ANTIQUE . x 2k 
CHINA AND GLASS ee 


7 East 35" Street NewYork 


Near §** Avenue 
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BAKELITE 


Switch Plates 
Handsomerand Safer 


HE beauty of Bake- 

lite Plates is evident 
at a glance, and it is a 
beauty that will not 
fade. Their color is per- 
manent, resisting time 
and exposure. Their lus- 
tre is undimmed by use. 


But,more important 
than all, they are safe, 
for Bakelite is a non- 
conductor of electricity. 
When Bakelite Plates 
are used all chance of 
shock is removed. Ask 
your Architect or elec- 
trical contractor to show 
you samples of Bakelite 
Plates for switches and 
wall outlets. 


BAKELITE CORPORATION 
247 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Chicago Office: 636 W. 22nd St. 


BAKELITE CORP. OF CANADA, LTD. 
163 Dufferin Street, Toronto, Ont. 


BAKELITE _ 


THE MATERIAL OF & A THOUSAND USES 





“The registered Trade Mark and Symbol 
shown above may be used only on products 
made from materials manufactured by 
Bakelite Corporation. Under the capital 
“b’’ is the numerical sign for infinity, or 
unlimited quantity. It symbolizes the in- 
finite number of present and future uses of 
Sakelite Corporation's products.’’ 
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Perhaps you need 
the shade man 











= 
OW long since you = 
really inspected your = 
rh i home from the outside? = 
== Did the shades look all = 
a ay . right? And dotheywork all P 
"XS ey ay right—smoothly,willingly? e 
“Yor fastidious women Perhaps you need the 


shade man. You’ll find 
him in most department 
stores and in special win- 
dow shade shops. We’ll be 
glad to tell you where to 
go, in your community, to 
be sure of a first rate job— 
where you will get good 
shade cloth mounted on 
Haviland Shade Rollers. 


and well groomed men 
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A soap of utmost purity; a 
soap remarkable for its cleans- 
ing properties : 
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Established 1916 
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“7H White Rose \i] WATSON & BOALER tn (hicaga 
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Shade Rollers 
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Branches: 







Chicago and 
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San Francisco 
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4 
lyceriné Soap ) : Haviland Rollers won the ras ° 
ha | \ CA (ichigan & Superior under ole Water ower \\p gold medal at the Colum- ‘és of | 
Its delicacy has an instinctive | [,} oS S - bian Exposition in 1892, |g poe 
appeal to women; its generous \ Sina mle elleth c~wS) r’) ae phn — piace as yrs 4 Sel 
lather wins — | CLM sorty of « Sine Furnishings Jeor4 our W since. Vy , 
2 i ts . eos 
sadhana cigar geatiese tome. 4: floors filled with antique & most ae A% 
f tend J Cc , INC. 
soothing to those of tender ‘ i is Se., New York Cicy [WS . 
age. SJashionable (hairs. Fabrics a ',' ee ee Ye m 
Made in U.S. A. by i 7 > 
MULHENS & KROPFF, Inc. tously wrought Ojects. (ensoles & other lables. MW HAVI LAND x —_ 
25 W. 45th St., New York i NB 
, Ae 
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It's ba rkles 


A GLIsTENING toilet bowl is now 
easy to have. The stains, marks and 








Jhe Easiest Way~ 





‘ ( ‘ incrustations, which used to be so ) 
“Jhe Pleasantest ‘Way hard to remove, vanish almost at once. ie 
‘ c i 7! ? 
OUR the fragrant FLORAZONA crystals into — wore ear like new! How I 
your bath. ——- no Ayana And se Sani-Flush: ie. 
when you step into the water! ow your skin 4 H i- 
tingles! Instantly the glands underneath are roused : _ You need only sprinkle Sani-Flush » 
from their sluggish, dormant state—again they : = e-4el Pw me) -! into the bowl, follow diiections on the Ke 
ee | LDS AND ENCLOSURES can, then flush. What used to be a dis- ’ 
the excess fatty tissue SHIE : ° ° es r ) 
Reneat th FLORAZONA eT i agreeable task is over in a jiffy. No ‘ 
epeat the ath as directed and le p A y : : ple Bina Sai ’ ; 
your seales tell the amazing story of the disappear- fi This complete and original line includes both shie'ds scrubbing, scouring or dipping water. > 
ance of unwanted fat. And without the slightest . 


and comnlete enclosures with exclusive patented fe-- - hidden trap, so difficult to reach 
danger to your health as FLORAZONA contains no } . tures. he hi ‘ap c 


Made in many styles to add charm and com- x cle; r rhol 
“Th, ; sh, an. . whole 
alum. epsom saits or ether harmful ingredients. fort to any interior. They conceal radiators artisti- with a brush, is clean. The 


x 








Rigid, weakening dict and exersise are unnecessary | cally—they reduce cleaning and damage bills—they | closet is clean! And Sani-Flush ban- ) 
ee Ge Gan Oe See save fuel. Everywhere proving themselves second in ishes every foul odor. Harmless to ‘4 
Am gran eR eg to oy oft importance only to radiators themselves. They pay plumbing connections. You need this 
of P -K., Fane! hy pW —e F glowing for themselves. Easy to order and easy to install. household necessity. Keep it about 
health to thousands. It is eg unusual to lese eight ee obligation learn more about them by return the bathroom always. 
pounds or more in two weeks’ time. mail. ri 
4 . 7 ani-Flush in new punch-top can at 
FLORAZONA Is sold by beauty parlors and de- . WRITE FOR FREE DESCRIPTIVE FOLDERS AND RULE oat cues dee a aioe Dees, of 
partment stores or send the coupon to us. A carton : A ° M | P d C . send 25c for full-sized can. 30c in Far 
containing (4 treatments costs only $3.50 and you : merican eta roducts orporation r. Se de Canad 
will find it the surest, safest money you ever in- ; } West. 35c in Canada, 
vested to reduce your weight. i ; 5875 Manchester Ave. 





. ) 
¢ Florazona Corp., Suite P3 ? Please send FREE, rule and folders, **Serving a Great Known ae US. 
100 Fifth Avenue, New York Need” and “Why Architects Recommend Kauffman Equi p- 


I enclose $3.50 for 2 weeks’ Florazona ment.” Beg US Pat OFF _ 
treatments. NAME Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 
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fy ae Delightful New Seclusion 
' | Makes Porch Comfort Ideal 


HE living porch is coming back — the charming 
outdoor room. So handsome are the new Aerolux 
Porch Shades that fashionable homes are first to 
adopt them, yet, lasting for years, the cost is less 
than one-third that of awnings. Ventilating from top 
to bottom, airy coolness and softly diffused light invite 
outdoor sewing, relaxation or entertaining — in com- 
plete privacy. Baby can sleep healthfully. Rain or shine, 
children can play. Aerolux bars glare, wind, and wet. 


Aerolux Verticolor 
Only Aeroiux offers choice 
of horizontal or vertical 
stripes. Tan with green, 
green with French gray, all 
green, or all brown. Ver- 
ticolor shown below, 





a Noiseless in storm, they afford ideal protection for sleeping 
Aw porches. Perfect for summer cottages. Anyone can install. 
= é Wide Range of Designs and Colors 


Weatherproof colors in one tone or horizontal or vertical stripes — 
the vertical to give the last word in smart appearance to house and 
porch, and obtainable only in Aerolux. See them at your dealer’s. 





PT 


Porch Book FREE 


“Better Porches’’ 
gives many 
artistic, low 
costideas for 
furnishings. 
Send for free < 


copy today. 










VENTILATING 


PORCH SHADES 
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I rr ryt) myn A Second Successful Year 





f the Kapocx House, 
2011 Walnut St., Phila- 
lelphia, where noted in- 
terior decorators are show- 
ing the correct uses of 
sunproof Kapock fabrics 
for sunny windows, furni- 
ture coverings, portieres, 


lamp shades, hed spreads, 
shower haths, 
invite you t9 
unique exhibit. 


etc. 


visit this 


A wr 
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A in A For sunny windows, 
CN —— C furniture and wher- 
[ae ever permanence in 


Silky Sunfuet Fabrics 


HEN you purchase Kapocx, remember it has abso- 

lutely proven its quality for the past fifteen years. 
That Kapock’s reputation is established. Think not only 
of its beauty but of its durability. Every yard of Kapock 
is sunproof and tubfast by actual test. 


Shaver-KAPOCK the new fabric for 


color is desired. 


IR FR IO IO IO Ie Te IO Ie. I, 


Send roc in cash for the Drapery 







shower baths, ete. Colors guaranteed 
ie — sunproof, water fast, mildew and spot KAPOCK SKETCH BOOK 
y | proof. Beautiful patterns and colors. Beautifully illustrated in colors. 


Dept. C 
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Make sure it’s KAPOCK—name on selvage 
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Book of Model Entrances 


| 
| 


| 
| 


| 


| 
| 


sent to you 


FREE 


Are you interested in adding beauty 
to your new home—or remodeling 
your present home? Send for this 
free book of model entrances. 
Here indeed, in this book, are en- 
classic 
En- 


trances of regal grace, of 
charm, of stately elegance. 
trances that add a world of beauty, 
yet cost little, if any, more. 


They are the product of America’s 
largest entrance designing facilities. 
suilt complete, ready to erect. Sta- 
bilized by famous Koll Lock-Joint 
Columns. 


Mail coupon for the free book. Or 
send 30 cents for additional catalog 
P-34 of pergolas, lattice work and 
garden furniture. HarTMANN- 
SanpErS Co., 2165 Elston Ave., 
Chicago. Eastern Office and Show- 
rooms: 6 East 39th Street, New 


York City. 


Garden 
Equipment 


Pergolas 
Rose Arbors 











Sign the 


<i 


Coupon | 
sees 

| Gentlemen : | 
| Please send me, free, your new i 
| book of model entrances. | 
| | 
| Name | 
| | 
| Street l 
| ! 
| City State { 
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HARTMANN:+SANDERS 


Koll 


Columns 


Colonial 
Entrances 


See them at the New York Flower Show, March 21-26—Chicago Flower Show, Sherman House, March 7-17 
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Gordon-Van Tine Home 
o. 683, 5 rooms; bath 
Materials, Plan Cut 
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100 Home 


Sa i 


Down Comes Buil 


Through Savings of Machine Sawing! jf. 


By the Gordon-Van Tine Plan-Cut system we saw, cut 4g 
and notch the lumber according to specially drawn plans, 
by power-driven saws at the mill. Carpenters start fram- 
ing and nailing atonce. You save as much as 30% on labor, 
| the costliest item in home-building. And machine-accu- 
racy insures the tightest, staunchest typeof construction! 


q 
| 

{ 

t 

1 
We supply complete plans, drawn by skilled architects. { 
Many built-in convenience features to lighten housework. | 
One euaranteed price covers all materials. No extras. No { 
waste lumber. Plans conform to all city building codes. : 
I 

4 

{ 

{ 

{ 

| 

I 

| 
1 
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Buy Direct-From-Mill 
Big volume, the use of 
| power-driven machines, 
operating on one small 
profit, give you benefit of 
wholesale prices 


Gordon-VantTine 


(Established 1865) 


PLAN-CUT Homes 


Highest Quality 
We furnish only highest 
quality material—backed by 
our twenty year satisfac- 
tion guarantee. 200,000 
pleased customers. 


EVE 








: dee 


This 140-Page Book 


shows photos, floor-plans, speci- 
fications, direct-from-mill prices on 
100 PLAN-CUT HOMES. Also 
Garages, Summer Cottages, Poul- 
try Houses and Farm Buildings. 
Gordon-Van Tine Co., 

941 Case Street, 

Davenport, lowa 
Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back 
Please send me catalogs. 

I am interested in___.... 
eS 


Address... 

















Burrowes 


Rustless Screens 


and ALL-METAL ‘WEATHER. STRIP 








hqu Ppped with 
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BURROWES 
CREE 














for Palace or Cottage 


W hether you live in a palace, a cottage or a bungalow, 
Burrowes Rustless Screens will be a decided economy. The 
famous Copbronze Netting, woven at our own factory, is 
almost as transparent as glass, and is guaranteed Rustless 
in any-climate. Burrowes Screens for windows, doors, case- 
ments, sun parlors and porch enclosures are designed in 
harmony with your home, measured for each opening and 
fitted at the house by an expert. Burrowes Window Screens 
are also made with All-Metal Frames—strong, rigid, rust- 
proof and easily rewirable in case of damage. Solid brenze 


also, if desired. 


BURROWES SCREEN DOORS 


A Burrowes door is designed to measure up to the best 
ideals of modern home designing—far different from the 
ordinary makeshift screen door. Magnificently built, with 
special hardware and attractive grilles if desired, a Bur- 


rowes Screen Door adds distinction to any entrance, 


BURROWES 
ALL-METAL WEATHER STRIP 


Carefully fitted by our own experts, its interlocking 
metal-to-metal contact absolutely prevents drafts around 
windows and doors, while insuring smooth, easy running, 
without sticking of window sash. It reduces your fuel bills, 
and prevents damage to furniture, wall paper or draperies 
through water, soot, smoke or dust. 


Estimates Without Obligation—Send Us Your Inquiry Now 


Whatever your Screen or Weather Strip problem, regardless of its 
size, “‘Burrowes” will solve it for you. Our organization, 54 years 
old, is country-wide. Very interesting booklets mailed on request. 


The E. T. BURROWES Co. 


21 Free Street, Portland, Maine 
Oldest and Largest High-Grade Screen Mfrs. in the World) 














LILIES 


IN A ROYAL 


House & Garde; 


SETTING 


(Continued from page 190) 


scales tightly folded over one another 
and are not very fleshy nor in the least 
brittle. They should be planted so as 
to be six to eight inches below the 
surface of the ground to the top of 
the bulb. The green stem rises straight 
from the ground and has stem roots 
and does not need support. It is al- 
ways swaying and bending forward 
with the weight of the flowers as if 
acknowledging your homage. The 
waxy white flowers are shaped like a 
flaring vase and are disposed on the 
stem in an umbel and bend outward. 
They are quite wide and big. When 
you look into the flower you see that, 
like all good rulers, it has a heart of 
gold. The three inner segments are 
wider and broader than the three outer 
ones and this makes the mouth of the 
flower look like a star. When raised 
from seed the flowers vary very much, 
some having a slightly frilled texture 
and others being smooth and waxy. 
The color of the outside varies too, 
for some are flushed quite deeply with 
rose and others are almost white. It 
has a pleasant heady fragrance of the 
same quality as Auratum but not 
nearly as intense. It is a strong vigor- 
ous looking plant and like the tall 
Campanulas or Foxgloves looks best 
amongst plants of sufficient breadth 
and height to balance it. It does not 
look well when planted with delicate 
and dainty flowers and it needs to be 
in the sun. In the United States it 
requires some protection from the late 
frosts and either herbaceous or shrub- 
bery planting or a light mulch will 
give this. 

When speaking of the soil require- 
ments of this royal individual, Mr. 
Wilson said, “Treat ’em rough,” and 
that they do best in poor soil. How- 
ever, at the Roger Williams Park the 
soil for them is dug out two feet 
and at the bottom of the bed six 
inches of well-rotted manure is put 
and then the bed is filled to the top 
with loam. The results speak well 


for this method. Another successft 
grower plants them in good gard 
loam and fertilizes them with bor 
meal and leafmold. My own exper 
ence has been that they do well in an 
varden soil and that well-rott 
manure applied about eight to twel\ 
inches below the bulbs increases tl 
size of the plant and the number « 
the flowers. 

Much has been written about the val: 
of forcing the Regal Lily for East 
On the whole this has not prov 
satisfactory. It forms roots very la 
along the winter, after it has be 
brought into the greenhouse. In or- 
der to get it to flower it has to | 
put into a small pot and subjected 1 
great heat which does not permit 


to use its stem roots and causes it to 
produce small flowers with very litt 
color. Thus its two greatest charn 
its color and size are lost and it looks 
like a weakened sickly example of 
itself. Although golden hearts may 
be symbols of generosity and _ kind- 
ness they are not appropriate as sym- 
bols of purity for Easter. This lus- 
cious sensuous looking flower with its 
disturbing fragrance is more truly a 
symbol of the present day philosophy 
of taking all the joy one possibly can 
from this wonderful world of ours, 

It will hinder the popularity of the 
Lily to dwell upon its value for fore- 
ing as disappointments are bound to 
ensue; but stressing its merits as 
planting material in public parks and 
squares and for private gardens, bor- 
ders and shrubberies will increase its 
vogue. Only to look at it is to desire 
to possess it. The way Regal Lilies 
are grown at the Roger Williams Park 
is an example of how to handle them 
in the best way both horticulturally 
and artistically,and fortunately every- 
one can go to see them there. All new 
things are not good, attractive or 
practical but here is a new Lily which 
has all these qualities and in addition 
is superlatively beautiful. 


THE CALLS OF SPRING INDOORS 


(Continued from page 121) 


ings, frame and rope must be the best, 
or next year you will have to repeat 


your effort. Awnings in the right 
colors are a delightful addition to a 
home, we feel, even as are its shutters 
and chimneys. 

This almost leads us into the gar- 
den, but we leave that “lovesome spot” 
to garden makers. Oh, the happy souls! 

Should you be leaving your home 
in the summer, and be going to dis- 
tricts where, ice delivery is uncertain 
and food storage nearby on the knees 
of the Gods, thinking about proper 
refrigeration, gas, electric or ordinary 
iced—might be a wise and proper 
inspiration. Your summer may _ be 
made or marred by inadequate or 
faulty icing facilities. If you have a 
proper iceless or iced refrigerator in 
your home, city or country, you have 
treasure and are spared much endless 
unhappiness. 

The summer following spring so 


surely and swiftly reminds us that 
often we forget the ventilation factor 
in real comfort. Of course, here we 
have little space to discuss the volumi- 
nous subject, save to say that there are 
some excellent devices today which in- 
sure better ventilation throughout the 
home and particularly in the kitchen. 
Some of these systems are of the blower 
type or the fan type and are of electric 
motivation and very convenient and 
healthful. So may you banish odors, 
keep air moving (the essence of mod- 
ern ventilation) and get the prope! 
humidification when these devices have 
humidifiers in their train. The sim} 
electric fan itself will prove a blessi1 
in any summer (or even winter) 
dwelling. 

Another question that probably ! 
been bothering you is garbage dispos 
Don’t let it worry you. Look into t 
subject of garbage incinerators a | 
burn up your troubles. 
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€ SLIDES DOUBLES 
CREATES 
Especially EASILY ORDER CAPACITY fl 
adapted for 
the home 
sf 
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The indignant lady should not be 
ul angry at the human burro. In- 
ona stead. she should ask her husband 
. to have us install a 
“4 Need a Wheelbarrow for 
a” SEDGWICK \ Your Home ? Doubling 
Here is one for the purpose - HANDIE-BARO . 
] I « 
er TRUNK LIFT light, strong and attractive. PACKAGE — ry comand of 
t : a Not a burden but a pleasure to oma Osets { 
, Sedgwick Trunk Lifts move operate. Never before has a bar- Are you building this Spring? If so, 
. estipate « A- 0a es oset 
” heavy articles up or down row been manufactured possessing the advantages to Haus. Gee how caally yeu ons 
opel, " I the home owner as is offered by the‘‘HANDIE-BARO. save valuable fioor space and equall) 
see. from floor to floor easily and Not too small or valuable dollars. 
rks , : ‘ SUT the K-V_ Fixture is admirably 
‘ quickly without damage to too large. Han- suited to the closeis of all homes, old 
I ? ; . dy In every part or new. You can double the garment 
nay walls, floors and stairs. They of the garden capacity of your closets, keep better 
; : 7 order, and lengthen the life of your 
ind- are economically installed and elsewhere. clothes. 
Vit)- ; 1 ‘3 ~ ape of — ager — —up to 
, P 7 c . ~ ~+ y « ’ ies ong. nstallec with a screv 
lu - and cost practica ) not ng Sealed Carton = ” a moment. Can't get out of o1 
: der. Ask your ardware dealer for K-¥ 
1 its to operate. Equipped with Fixtures - wae ee gig fh ~ Bg 
‘ ‘1h ate i L ‘The Clothes Closet and the Housewife’ 
7% ; 2 ; se : - oiling’ ~wheel. booklet, today. 
phy Write for descriptive circular — —< KNAPE & VOGT MFG. CO. 
can Weiaht 34% Ibs DEPT.13. GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
Ys WWHeICW ‘ 7 7 e - ” 
urs. SEDGWICK MACHINE WORKS Size over all — 
one 146 West 15th Street New York 23 inches wide, 
I t , 
— vu ral 3s inaiee Kipke 
4 inufacturers of Dumb Waiters 
to and Elevators, Fuel Lifts, Ash Hoists ; Clo hes Closet;. 
/ and “The Invalid Elevator STERLING WHEELBARROW COMPANY a 
an rt MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN XtuNe 
~ | a | & aii U es 
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a: omething NEW Heats the whole room 
ve in a Fireplace -and without smoke 
a IREPLACES have been 
or expensive luxuries. They 
Lich have smoked and _ actually 
‘ion chilled the rooms by draw- 
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ing in cold air from windows 
and doors. 90% of the heat 











Washday At Its Best ¢ 
E 






























1 the same room—any day you saved. No cold drafts. Plenty of pure heated air. 
because the dryer easily keeps 
with the washer. 


ree 





4 
% 
$ ‘ Weck ints ¥ 5 has gone up the chimney. 
Pe oe Va > a > « ee Y 4 . 
; ery €e€K in the a Now all is changed. 
] ‘ J Ld 
€.: $ NOW vour laundress can wash $ Don’t build another fireplace ole SE aac 
, Taliear the same day each week % until you learn all about the a ‘\ | 4\ 
P — \ 
3 regardless of weather conditions. & \ \ | 
bs \ ith a Lamneck Dryer installed ¥ | | | 
| in the Jaundry room the clothes + HEAT ) 
ha % dry quicker—cleaner—better. And ° eS. | 
i 4 the Lamneck protects them from % —? 
st ® dust and dirt—bleaches them as + | == Let a dependable Hoosier Water Service deliver you 
white and clean-smelling as the ¢ | ( . from the drudgery of pumping and carrying. Let 
mi- hot summer sun. LLL it —_ to you the convenience and protection of 
- ‘ : | ; : pure, fresh, running water under pressure. 
Sa 3 T he Lamneck Fonte mona + Heats and _ ventilates the Protected inside and out by its GaLVAZINK coat- 
the 4 Laundry D Good Housekeeping) 2, whole room. Smokeless re- e's oo will supply water for Venom la, 
a + Laundry Drver institute de | hanger soe ite A purpose for many, many years to come. Costs less 
ven & J y exctrinc } gardless of wind or weather. ; than city water, operates by any power, takes water, 
" : 5 eters a pare & Saves time, material and ee, | 7° 3 from any source. 
t @ ‘ask of lugging heavy clothes baskets % ; Irenlace c : ~ <> Heatilator 
veil ; Ir | basement to back vard. And it ¢ labor Ps — place Pig ” Patents Pending FLINT AND WALLING MFG. CO 
enadles the laundress to work con- ¥ tion. ays tor itself in heat 60 O 3 ; " 
0 ; Unuously—washing, drying, ironing + wanee, a tae alt 
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GALVAZINK PUMP 
HOOSIER PUMPS 
HOOSIER CYLINDERS 


a ; ts dry in perfect safety in this $ ee Write today for your free copy of OUR BOOK 
. pendable, well-b yer. A Rob- let u, : if 5: ude “How To Have R Water” 
- saw, Thermostat regulates the 3 / free “Fireplace perfection”. It tells and published for YOU. Your free copy 
i . . é shu go e %& e, Pla : 4 is waiting for you now. Just d 
ae) | Jong before scorching tempera- Pee ce proves the whole interesting story. your seaatian. * a 
is reached. 4 On 1 











Write today for our colorful little 
=! 5 a ure, “A Washday In 
- une”’, 1 , 
\ameg n and the name of our 


nearest dealer. 
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| HEATILATOR COMPANY 


Seed deetetesteates 


- “o-OlL-em Bearings 
‘ as a ees STAR 
me THE W. E. LAMNECK CO. 5 529 Glen Avenue, Colvin Station P. O. WInErtei ms 
| 4 INGOT IRON Dept. cS. Columbus, Ohio % REGISTERED TRAOL MARK-US Pal OFFICE 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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At no 
Greater 

Initial Cost 
when 


(CAST IRON SOIL PIPE 
Is Used for 


All House Drainage 


Soil Lines 
Vent Lines 
House Drains 
Waste Lines 
Leader Lines 
House Sewers 


Yever This ! 




















No costly replacements. 
No tearing out of walls. 
No disfiguring of lawns. 
No destruction of shrubbery. 





























Write for exhaustive report of research engineers, show- 
ing effect of sewer gas and tree roots on other than Cast 
Iron Soil Pipe, causing replacements within 2 to 10 years. 









OIL PIPE 
ASSOCIATIO 


Birmingham, Ala. 
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IN GARDENING 


(Continued from page 87) 


portions, save as the latter gains. {t 
does not require a gigantic intellect 
to consider that when one has seen a 
plant flourishing in a particular kind 
of soil something similar ought to be 
provided if the plant is moved and 
the flourishing is to be continued. 
Yet every one of us has discovered 
that not infrequently a total change 
in environment means added vigor to 
the plant. There is at this moment no 
proof, to make an example, that many 
of the plants peculiar to the tropics 
are not hardy in the Temperate Zones, 
because they have not been tried, just 
as there is no proof that any soil will 
not grow any plant until there has 
been trial. 


LAYERS OF SOIL 


One of the most interesting bits of 
soil bunk was that which was worked 
out about a dozen years ago, when the 
late Frederick W. Taylor of “efh- 
ciency” fame was really and materially 
advancing industrial production. He 
had a garden, and being possessed of 
an envious profusion of means, he ex- 
perimented in it. He tried diagonal 
lavers of this, that and the other kind 
of soil so that the plants he tried might 
penetrate these layers, and these “spe- 
cial beds” did give prosperity to some 
Roses and other plants not amenable 
to ordinary conditions, To be sure, 
this soil, even in those cheaper days, 
cost about $1.50 per running foot for 
a three-foot bed, and the assumed need 
for it both those who 
hadn’t the money and those who had 
it and didn’t know how to go after the 
special beds. They are no more! 

Much bunk has been hung on to the 
Rose, defeating its progress. For ex- 
ample, I long believed in the desirability 
of exceedingly deep preparation of the 
Rose-beds. 
the summit of heavenly perfection, to 
prepare to a depth of three feet was 
reasonable virtue, and anything less 
than two feet was to invite failure. 
Yet, being of a somewhat critical turn 
of mind, and having dug up many 
Roses dead and alive, I could not get 
to understand what was the use of 
reat stores of manure and other de- 
lightful garden fertility 
buried three or four feet down, when 
I was never able to find a Rose root 
that got much below eighteen inches, 
save an occasional one of a hardy 
climber that had worked its way into 
some hard ground below that level. 

Now the futility and useless expense 
of deep soil preparation is being rather 
rapidly recognized. Independent of 
drainage which may be required (for 
Roses will not ever be happy with wet 
feet, being quite human in that re- 
spect), a thorough preparation of two 
spades deep, which means under ordi- 
nary conditions about eighteen inches, 
seems to provide just what Roses need, 
and they grow beautifully under such 
preparation. 

Just here it occurs to me to mention 
some conversation with an able Aus- 
tralian Rose-grower, Dr. Tom Guth- 
rie, who visited the United States this 
year. Independently arriving at an 
heretical theory in relation to deep 
preparation, he tried it out by plant- 
ing Roses in beds of eighteen inches 


discouraged 


To go down four feet was 


adjuncts 


depth which he caused to cross oth:r 
beds of three-foot preparation. | 
found that where the Roses were over 
the deeply prepared spots at intersec- 
tions, they did not do nearly so wl 
as in the intervening eighteen-inch 
portions, and his deduction was not 
only that the deep preparation was 
useless, but worse than useless, beca 

it does seem to be a definite fact that 
Rose roots like something firm to 
work in and that it was impossible to 
get the deeply prepared bed in a con- 
dition of firmness which invited 
penetration of the roots. 

Another bad bit of Rose hokum has 
been prevalent for many years in the 
recommendation that budded Roses be 
planted an inch or two below the level 
in which they grew in the nursery, on 
the theory that while depending on the 
understock upon which they w 
budded, they would also develop their 
own roots and thus do better be: 
they had a double set of roots. Che 
theory has a fine sound, but michty 
little basis of fact. It is true that roots 
will develop near the surface when a 
Rose is thus planted, but it is true that 
at the same time the real roots 
of the understock—are either d l, 
dying or dormant, and therefore use- 
less. I 
frequently and conclusively not only 
in the digging up of the Rose cory . 
that resulted from the deep planting 
but in raising Roses that were half 


il 


le 


+} 





have seen this demonstrated 


buried to the ground line where they 
belonged, even when in full leaf, and 
in seeing them thereafter show their 
approval of the restoration of normal 
conditions by growing off freely. 
This deep planting is related to the 
deep preparation, but neither is either 
necessary or desirable. To the objec- 
tion that may be made that “suckers” 
are more likely to develop with normal 
planting I reply that there is very 
little in the statement, and that the 
Rose grower who can’t tell the usual 


seven- or nine-leaved bright) green 
Manetti, Multiflora, Brier, Ragged 
Robin or QOdorata sucker when it 


shoves itself up beside the main stem, 
from the five-leaved plant he is grow- 
ing, does not deserve a Rose, and will 
do better with the suckers anyway. 
FOR PLANTING ROSES 


Reference to the books on Rose- 
growing—my own included, I sorrow- 
fully admit—will suggest that Roses 
be planted “not less than eighteen inches 
apart for the average Hybrid Tea and 
about two feet for the Hybrid Per- 
petual Roses. Some of the Polyanthas 
can go a little closer, though I 
not advise it... . Any new Rose beds 
will be three feet wide, the plants set 
in nine inches from each side, and then 
eighteen inches apart in all directions.” 
I really believed this, because I read it 
somewhere else. As I traveled I found 
others to believe that they were being 
kind to the Rose in often giving it two 
feet, and more, for the average Hybrid 
Tea, on the theory that a Rose n led 
open air and much space. Yet items 
of experience seem to show that as 


would 


soon as a Rose got big enough to ac- 

tually cover the ground with its extent 

so that the ground was shaded, it lid 
(Continued on page 198) 
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“Snappy | [ LL s - . 
Confessions & 
Aloine: Give me a Martini & 

Rossi non alcoholic Vermouth 

cup. No one ever asks for a 

sweet appetizer nowadays. There 

is no such thing. 
Elinor: Righto, old expert. Every- 

one says, ‘‘Make it snappy’’— 

i there is only one best way 

to do that. 
So say we all—who are imbibe 
““ ing this delectable mixer with 


r pert beverages t makes 
the course of true taste run 

ooth, and its tang is the 
life of the party 

Two kinds: the regular 
Italian and the Extra Dry 
for different times and 






MARTINI &B 


ods The elect know fe \gents for the 
vhen.’’ They confess to Bad ven 
iny uses interesting to 

ny, many people, and 


» we have issued 

A New Edition of ‘The Con- 

fessions of a Good Mixer” 
Send for your copy. 

Tad Crane has inhaled 

many Martini & Rossi 

non alcoholic Vermouth di- 








SLAVE BRACELETS 


The fashionable wrist tingles mu- 
sically with glittering slave brace- 
lets. These are especially allur- 
ing in beautiful designs—some 
sterling silver, others gold finished. 
The stones are large and _ brilliant. 
Any color stone that may be desired. 
Please state color. These same brace- 





A Four Minute Brewing 


For perfect results with your favorite 
tea, drop the leaves into the appetizing 
white interior of a Hall China Teapot. 
Pour boiling water over them, and in 
four minutes strain the tea into another 
stainless Hall Pot for serving. 


lets usually sell for $5.00. Especially 
priced for $2.00 this month. Coupon 
must accompany remittance to obtain 
this price 


s and Cooperstowns 
he describes it as 

I e than a bouquet and 
fl r begat of Riviera 
nshine and husbandry. 
To avoid imitations, 
Vays ask ft the Non 
Alcoholi Address, W. 
\ Taylor & Co., %4 
New York City 


G. B. POTTERFIELD 
32 Capitol St., Charleston, W. Va. 


Enclosed find $2.00 for Slave Bracelet 


r 
l 


Pine St., 











MARTINI 


(non alcoholic) 


VERMOUTH 


Sold by the Better Grocery and 
Delicatessen Stores everywhere 

















After a strenuous 
day at the office 
fortify with ~ 


zy 


SITTERS 


THE TONIC APPETIZER 


will do it ~ 

No tonic better than Abbott’s 
bitters, sample by mail, 25 
ts. C. W. Abbott & Co., 


altimore, Md. 
eee 


| La 
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At all good dealers 





THE HALL CHINA COMPANY 



































‘Company’ has lost 
much of its 
jor my good cook 


since 


ed indis 
The cakes, 
pe and other 
things made on it 





pastry 


are ever so much 
better.”" — Mrs. 
Henry L. Drought, 


San Antonio, Texas. 





| ) ae East Liverpool, Ohio J | 
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“How to Keep a Good Maid 





Mixes 
dough for bread, rolls, 
biscuits, pastry, etc. 
Beats 
eggs, icings, batter for 
cakes, waffles, etc. 
Whips 
cream, little or much; 
mashes potatoes superbly. 
Strains 
fruits for butters, jellies, 
sauces, etc., etc. 


Sieves 
vegetables for soups and 
purees; pumpkin, etc 
Slices 


potatoes (thin or thick), 
vegetables, firm fruits. 


Chops 


meats (cooked or raw); 
nuts: raisins, figs, etc. 


Qreezes 


There is no servant problem 
in the homes where Kitchen 
Aid does all the hard, drud- 
gery work in cooking, bak- 
ing and meal preparation. 
Maids find a new joy and 
satisfaction in preparing a 
greater variety of better 
quality foods. Cooking and 
baking becomes an art, a 
dignified, fascinating occu- 
pation. Tempting menus 
naturally follow. 


KitchenAid makes results 
certain, improves foods, as- 
sures sanitation. For the 
woman who does her own 
work, it opens the way to 
freedom—saves time, adds 
variety, improves quality. 
Send for KitchenAid Book 


Learn all about this electrical 
maid. Thousands in use in fam- 
ilies of two to ten, with and with- 
out cooks. Leading colleges and 
domestic science schools endorse 
and teach modern methods with 
KitchenAid. Users find it priceless, 





Sales Agencies in Principal Cities 


Kitche 


REG US Pat Ore 








ice cream, sherbets, all 
kinds of frozen dainties. 


Makes 


mayonnaise, candies, etc. 















at a cost of one. 
cent per hour 
for current! 


nfjid 


Glectrical Food" Preparer for the Home 








The KitchenAid Manufacturing Company, Troy, Ohio—Dept. HG-3 


Please send me your instructive, illustrated book and letters from users. 


Name 

















to be sent me postage | 


Name 


Address 


If I am not satisfied my money is to be returned 























Py” Pi Sanitary way 


of disposing of refuse and garbage, 
and avoiding fire hazards 


*TEEKORATOR 


INCINERATORS 
DO NOT HAVE TO BE BUILT IN! 


Teekorator Incinerators are far less ex- 
pensive yet as efficient in operation as 
the leading built-in types. Quickly and 
easily installed in new or old homes. 
We have yet to receive a complaint of 
odor either in or out of doors; we have 
never had to replace a part—that’s due 
to sound scientific construction. 

Everything, cans and bottles included, 
can be deposited in the Teekorator. No 
rubbish pile to worry about, gone the 
filth of garbage. You simply light the 
Teekorator occasionally (gas fired). In 
every type home and many institutions. 

M. J. TIERNEY CO. 
Rochester New York 


M. J. Tierney Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Send me ‘'Teekorator’’ descriptive matter, 
prices, and my dealer’s name. 


Name 


Address 
a 
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_a fence of new beauty 


and 
































distinction! 


Now a fence which truly will harmonize with the 
most lovely of lawns and gardens—the new and 


improved Anchor! 


With its mew graceful square terminal posts— 
with its fine lines and distinctive appearance—this 


Anchor Fence will 


be sure to meet your require- 


ments no matter how exacting they may be. 


If you have desired effective protection for your 
lawn and garden—but have hesitated to consider 
the installation of a fence for fear it would mar 
rather than improve the appearance of your property 

now you have found a fence that will solve your 


problem. 


And it is a fence that will last indefinitely because 
of its strong construction and heavy galvanizing. 


May we send you a catalog containing complete 
information. A phone call or letter to our nearest 
office or sales agent will bring you a copy at once. 


ANCHOR POST FENCE COMPANY 


Formerly Anchor Post Iron Works 


9 East 38th St., New York, N. Y. 


Albany Cincinnati 
Boston Cleveland 
Chicago Detroit 


Hartford Philadelphia 
Los Angeles Pittsburgh 
Mineola, L. I. St. Louis 


San Francisco 


Sales Agents in Other Cities 


ANCHOR 


“ Fences 
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IN GARDENING 


(Continued from page 196) 


better, and out of this observation, plus 
the crowding of my garden which 
made me want to get more Roses in 
the same space, grew the determination 
to set them closer. This has been done, 
and with literally admirable results, so 
that | have now no respect for hard 
figures as to Rose planting, but rather 
a desire to make the Rose beds green 
all over when they are not all over set 
with lovely bloom. The Polyanthas 
shove up to a foot apart, or something 
like that, and the Teas and Hybrid 
Teas inch in on each other with rea- 
sonable consideration of the growth 
habit of each, so that after the 
“maiden” plants have begun growing 
they will shade all of the ground. 


WHEN GROWING ROSES 


Even Roses like 
Gruss an Teplitz, Radiance, Hermosa, 
Ecarlate, Beauty of Rosemawr, Birdie 
Blye, Lady Ursula, Willowmere, Lady 
Pirrie, seem to be happier if they can 


strong-growing 


touch elbows, as it were. At Breeze 
Hill I now cover the Rose-beds like- 
wise with granulated peat moss, keep- 
ing the soil moist and cool, checking 
the growth of weeds, and giving a far 
better appearance than possible where 
a little quart-size plant has been set in 
a bushcl-size space of ground, looking 
lonesome and sorrowful. 

Di» into the Rose books again, and 
you will discover that Roses positively 
cannot be grown in shrubbery borders 
or in shady places. Various reasons are 
assigned, but none of them seem to 
matter, because none of them are ap- 
parently true. Two years ago, having 
acquired a wholesome distrust of this 
particular item of bunk, I planted 
some Roses in pockets along a shrub- 
bery border, scattered with beautifully 
developing specimens of Philadelphus, 
Taxus and Pseudotsuga, to say nothing 
of sone Viburnums and other strong- 
growing shrubs and many vigorous 
perennials, One side of this border 
faced mostly to the north, the other 
side to the south, receiving the shade 
of the 
own. 


opposite border as well as its 
All of the Roses have done bet- 
ter there than anywhere else, and I 
know now that the only reason we 
have not had pockets of free-blooming 
Hybrid Teas in shrubbery openings is 
because we have been misled by an- 
other inherited item of bunk. 

I don’t want to be misunderstood as 
indicating that Hybrid Tea Roses are 
ready to take roughhouse conditions in 
a shrubbery border where they must 
fight the roots of the shrubs. They 
must have ground to grow in, properly 
prepared and liberally fertilized, and 
they must have, as Hybrid Teas ought 
to have, additional liquid fertility 
many times during .the season, if they 
have behaved well enough in the mat- 
ter of early blooms. 

We are told by the books and by our 
friends that transplanting is a difficult 
and dangerous operation, to be under- 
taken only under particular conditions 
of dormancy. When one gets into con- 
tact with a real plantsman, however, 
he will hear the statement I once heard, 
which was that “You can move any 


plant any time if you take troubl 
enough.” I have found that to b 
literally true, and I constantly do it 
Not long ago I became enamored of 
new Chinese Elm 
Texas. 


being 
Being by nature impatient, 
disliked to wait for the dormant sea 


grown it 


son, so finding the nurseryman to | 
also of a sporting disposition, I ha 
him dig up a six-foot Elm in full leat 
take off the leaves, prune the tr 
sharply, and send it to me. I plant 
it promptly and carefully, and in ju 
a little more than four Ww eeks from tl 
time it was deprived of its Tex 
leaves by force of fingers it was begir 
ning to provide itself with a nice n 
set, fifteen hundred miles away 
Pennsylvania. 

Among my cherished corresponden 
is an American woman who is also a 
Italian countess. A letter comes fro 
this successful and brilliant Rose- 
growing friend which tells of h 
current experience under difficult con- 
ditions. She has gone to her summ 
home in the hills some distance fro: 
Rome, near which is her permanent 
There she found her gar- 
dener had completely disregarded or- 
ders and had planted Roses where they 
ought not to have been planted. H 
whole plan for the garden (and she 
knows how to garden and how to mak 
a plan) was interfered with, so 
simply transplanted the Roses in full 
leaf and bud to the positions where 
“Some 


residence. 


they were to go. She writes: 
came cut of the ground with no ball 
of earth at all and the delicate new 
roots exposed. But some strange things 
happened. A plant of Angele Pernet 
with half-open flowers continued to 
open them as slowly and deliberately 
as if it had not been touched, and 
whereas I had started as a matter of 
course to take off the buds, for they 
always droop and wither, I stopped 
when I saw Betty Uprichard and others 
proceed to open as normally as_pos- 
sible. Then the Heavens opened and 
it began to rain for a week, so that 
now the hundred or more plants so 
violently moved in July do not show 


any signs of disturbance.” 


MOVING ROSES 


When I thus refer to the possibility 
of moving any plant at any time I lay 
emphasis on the rest of the statement— 
that I must be willing “to take trouble 
“enough,” which is that I must look 
out for the plant carefully. If I do, 
I can feel assured that it will reward 
me by going on as if it had not been 
moved, 

Now I have just touched upon this 
subject of garden bunk, giving some 
experiences and some evidence. My 
thoucht has been and is that those who 
read may use, in all similar cases, the 
sense and intelligence ol 
which they stand possessed, and cheers 
fully challenge precedent, hokum, 
bunk, authority, procedure, with a 
sporting disposition to adventure in 
probabilities. Those who do will ha 
the enjoyment I have had and exp 
to continue to have, and I wish them 
much of it. 
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March Message to Flower Gardeners 28 sh | 3® 
Every year there matures a new crop of flower gardeners. g | 


Which flowers may be grown with the reasonable assurance 
»f success is their most burning question. 


To be able to answer it correctly, we in turn asked a number 


of experts to help us. 


Their composite opinions resulted in the selection offered 


below. 


All are as useful for cutting as for creating a bright show 


in the garden. 


Regardless of where you live, what your soil and climate, 
here are 12 Annuals bound to make good under the most 


varying conditions. 


Special leaflet, enclosed with collection, tells how to grow 


these flowers. 


THE DREER DOZEN BEST 


Snapdragon—Giant Mixed 

Asters—Superb Late Branching 
Mixed 

Calendula—or Pot Marigold Orange 
King 


A Liberal Packet each of the above for—$1.00 


3 collections, mailed to 3 different addresses if desired, for $2.50; 6 collections, to 6 different names, for $5.00 


Many Other Flower Specialties are Offered in the Dreer Garden Book 


The Dreer Garden Book holds 224 pages of garden 
advice, is fully illustrated from photographs and is really 
a sort of clearing house for ideas on better gardens of all 
kinds. Yours free for the asking, and please mention 
this publication. 


Please afford our printed salesman an opportunity to 
further acquaint you with our resources in Seeds, Bulbs, 
Plants, etc. We are specialists in Roses, Dahlias, Hardy 
Perennials and many other flowers for both out-door 


and in-door gardens. 


Cornflower— Double Blue 
Petunia—Rose of Heaven 
Phlox—large flowering Mixed 
Scabiosa—Azure Fairy 
Zinnia—Giant Double Mixed 

















403 Kalamazoo St. 


A Big Savings in 


D 


are built in four sizes—20 inch, 
22 inch, 25 inch, and 30 inch, 
for large and small lawns. They 
are wonderful labor savers and 
lawn builders. Thousands of 
Ideals are used by private estates, 
parks, schools, colleges, and cem- 
eteries. Fully guaranteed. Sold 
and serviced through responsible 
dealers. Write for our big catalog 
and the story of Ideal economy. 


Lawn Care 


EPENDABLE, simple, trouble- 
proof Ideal Power Mowers 


Ideal Power Lawn Mower Co. 


37 Lafayetie St. il E. Harrison St. 
New York, N. Y. Chicago, Lil. 


161 Vester Street 
(Ferndale) Detroit, Mich. 
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ANNUALS-#$1.00 © 


Cosmos—Extra Early Colossal Mixed 
Japanese Pinks—Mixed 
Gaillardia—Double Flowering 
Larkspur—Stock-flowered Mixed 


HENRY A. DREER, 1306 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The Lure 
Of the Lily 


VERYONEWho loves the supremely 
beautiful, loves the Lily. In 


stateliness of form and purity of 


color, it is the aristocrat of the 
garden. 

For years we have been testing dif- 
ferent species of Lilies in various sec- 
tions of America. Now we are pre- 
pared to offer only those varieties 
suitable to American conditions, and 


to refuse to offer anv others. 


The cultivation of the lily, while not 
simplicity itself, is comparatively 
easy. Our affection for this Queen of 
the Garden has prompted us to gather 
material for a monograph entitled, 


‘‘The Lure and Lore of the Lily’’. 


This book will soon be ready. Never 
before has the royal beauty of the lily 


been so gloriously portrayed. 


Notable as some of our monographs 
on bulb cultivation have been, we 
anticipate that this Lily Book will 
surpass them all. Illustrated in 
color, written by authorities, replete 
with helpfulness, it is a book that 
will help garden owners to gain in- 
sight into the romance of this mar- 
velous flower. It will enable them 
to enjoy in their own gardens some 
of the satisfaction that it brings to 
those who worship at its shrine. 


“The Lure and Lore of the Lily’’ 
will be sent free to our clients; to 
others it will be sent postpaid upon 
receipt of $5, which sum may be de- 
ducted from your initial order. 


We suggest you enter your name 
on our lists for our Spring 
Catalogue, now ready, which is 


mailed free. 


John Scheepers, Inc. 


Flowerbulb Specialists for a Quarter Century 


522 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 


(Guaranty Trust Building, at 44th Street) 
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Potted Strawberry plants that will bear 
fruit in the winter are one of the possi- 
bilities of gardening in frames. October 
is the time to put them in. From the gar- 
den of Hubert T. Parsons, Elberon, N. J. 


GARDENING 


IN FRAMES 


(Continued from page 103) 


flowering bulbs such as Cannas, Callas, 
Caladium, Dahlias, Tuberous-rooted 
Regonias and Tuberoses, so that strong 
rowing plants may be available for 
setting out in the open after danger 
of frost is past. Tender vegetables, 
to mature in the frame, may also be 
sown at this time, such as Beans (Mas- 
terpiece is the best variety for this 
purpose), Cucumbers and Summer 
Squash; a few Tomato plants set out 
along the back of the frame may be 
staked up later on, when the glass 
ashes are removed, to give some extra 
early fruit. 

As the last of the vegetables and 
flower plants are removed from the 
frames to the open garden in May, 
there will be space available for start- 
ing perennials. The ones to sow, par- 
ticularly, are those which bloom very 
early in the spring, and of which you 
will want strong, fully grown clumps 
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' 
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to set out in the fall in order to obtain 
an abundance of bloom the following 
March or April. These include, of 
course, such things as Alyssum saxe 
tile, Arabis and Iberis. 

Late in May, or very early in June, 
is the best time to sow seeds of the 
general run of perennials which are 
often suggested for summer sowing. 
Early sowing enables them to get a 
cood start before the sweltering, 
srowth-checking weather which we 
are pretty sure to get in this country in 
July and August. Furthermore, sow- 
ing them early saves the trouble of 
shading and extremely careful water- 
ing, which are necessary to get the 
little seedlings safely started in mid- 
ummer. 

Late in July or in early August the 
first sowing of vegetables may be made 
for the fall frame crops, including 

(Continued on page 204) 
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SWAY 


A leaf mulch and board covers will enable one to safely 
winter the young plants of Campanulas, Snapdragons 
and Pansies which will be used in next season’s garden 
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Astilbes, or Her- 
baceous Spireas have 
always been objects 
of admiration in the 
hardy border. A 
specialist particular- 
ly fond of them 
has been doing great 
work in creating 
new varieties of extraordinary vigor, some of them of 
exceptionally graceful habit of growth. The new 
Arendsi Hybrids of Astilbes will truly glorify any situa- 
tion during late June and early July when they bear tall 
spikes of delightfully colored flowers. Some are of most 
graceful drooping habit, as for instance Grandis Rosea 
Maxima, shown in field above. All these new hybrids 
are amazingly drouth and heat resistant, hence are par- 
ticularly valuable for sections having trying climatic con- 
ditions. And, of course, all are “as hardy as oaks.” 


So, plant them THIS SPRING! 


Here are some Outstanding Leaders: 


te 


_ | Betsy Cuperius: Plants 5 feet tall are covered with lovely drooping 
iter- \ plumes 2 feet long. Pale pink, with pink center, 
= A Brunhilde: Thick, clear lilac flower spikes. 
; 1 Ceres: Fine, rosy lilac. Showy garden variety. 
mid- Freule Van Den Bosch: Magnificent dark pink, about 3 feet high. 
Grandis Rosea Maxima: Drooping spikes. Flowers creamy white 
' with pink centers, 4-5 feet, 
+ th 2 Gruno: Of graceful spreading habit. Color, a beautiful tint of 
salmon pink. 
made Marguerite Van Rechteren: Four feet tall, with flower spikes 3 feet 


o-)— 





pears 


CELROIMECRDIHEERE 





long. Bright red tinged with dark lilac 

Meta Immink: Dense spikes of pleasing pink. 

Prof. V. D. Wielen: Enormous stems of small, pure white flowers. 
Each $1.00; 3 for $3.00; dozen $10.00. 

Salland: Five foct stems. Fine red flowers Each $1.00; 3 for 
$2.75; dozen $10.00. 

Vesta: Tall, lilac-rose flowers. Each $1.00; 3 for $3.00; dozen $10.00. 


Any of above, 80 cents each; $2.25 for 3; 
$7.00 per dozen; except the three last 
varieties priced individually. 


- 1 1 each of above fine sorts $ 8.00 , 
Special | $ | Transportation 
Offer 3 each of above fine sorts 22.50 Charges Extra 
6 each of above fine sorts 40.00 
Besides the varieties offered above, we grow a dozen or more different 
kinds in various colers and different habits of growth. All of them 
are fully described in our new tall catalogue offering the greatest 


collection of Hardy Perennials grown in America. Your request 
for a free copy of this catalogue will be appreciated, and please 
mention this magazine 


ANayside Gardens Co 


largest Growers of Hardy Plants in America 


Mentor. «222 ==2 Ohio. 


E. H. Schultz, Pres. J. J. Grullemans, Sec. Treas. 
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Bigeea: 
Grow 


The history of many of the most successful 
vegetables and flowers on the market began with 
their introduction as BURPEE “novelties.” 
You will want to have these NEW Burpee 
Specialties. 


THE BURPEE SWEET CORN 


Earlier and larger than the popular Golden Bantam, with 
the same delicious flavor. Ears fully 7 inches, tapering 
slightly from a 1}? inch butt. Broad, golden kernels evenly 
spaced on a small cob. Plants 5 to 5} feet high. Matures 
7 to 9 days earlier than the Golden Bantam. 











BURPEE 
SPECIALTIES 


| It has been the constant 
aim of Burpee’s not only to 
produce seeds of the highest 
quality, but also continually 
to improve existing varieties 





THE BURPEE TOMATO 


Almost perfectly globular fruits, with flesh of ex- 
cellent quality and a pleasing sub-acid flavor; which 
average 3{ inches in diameter, ripen perfectly to the 
stem end and retain their solidity to a remarkable 
degree even when fully ripe. 


BURPEE’S ANNUAL 


The World’s Greatest Garden Book 








Burpee’s Annual is a fascinating book— 
much more than merely a catalog of seeds and 


bulbs. 


It tells you when and how to plant the ap- 
petizing vegetables and exquisite flowers you 
look forward to having in your garden, and it 
gives you a wealth of assistance in choosing 
varieties. 





SIE L26/4O/ TWANNY SIIAHIG SAIIS 







We put the coupon below to make it easy 
for you to get a Free copy of Burpee’s Annual. 





W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
Seed Growers Philadelphia 


Please send me a free copy of Burpee’s Annual 

















Introductory Offer To You. 
1927 Planting Guide Free! 


Six Packets of Famous Cali- 
fornia Flowers — Specially 


3, Selected and Tested—Is Our 
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(Continued from page 202) 


things as Lettuce, Cucumbers, 

Beans and Carrots and 
Beets. A late planting of Cauliflower, 
made three weeks after the 
garden crop is set out, will usually 
head to perfection under glass. This 
is also the time to start biennials, like 
Bellis, Primulas and, above all, Wall- 
flowers, to be carried over in the frame 
for early spring planting out-of-doors. 
Partial shade, supplied by lath or cloth 
screens supported two feet or so above 
the frame, will aid greatly in getting 
a good germination. 


such 


String also 


two or 


FLOWERS FOR CUTTING 


Flowers for cutting, which may 


and warmed up as quickly as possible, 
and ready for the earliest planting of 
vegetables and flower seeds for the 
new year. 

The suggestions given above con- 
stitute but a skeleton outline of the 
gardening which may be carried on in 
the frames, in addition to what is done 
in the open. 
any additions which 
one may care to make, according to 


They are susceptibl: of 
subtractions or 


personal desires or requirements; but 
they do indicate how far the average 
American gardener is from taking ful] 
udvantage of the possibilities of frame 
gardening. 
The frame 
means sO expensive as many persons 


equipment is by no 


—— easily be grown in the frames up until assume it to be. 

| Me : j ; hard freezing weather, may be set out In the first place, it is not essential 

Ss ——— 4 ERMAIN horticulturists in September. These may be started to have glass sash for all of she 
eI CALIFOa : have selected a California from seed sown for the purpose, or frames. Much of the frame garden. 
iy Gi mA Po garden for you. Six beautiful from plants taken from the garden, ing carried on during spring and fal|— 












species of California flowers— 


cut back, and set out in the frame. 


which are the periods when the frames 





Cosmos, Marigolds, Asters, Zin- | They include such things as Pansies, will be most extensively utilized— 

nias. Sweet Pe 1s and Poppies Carnations, Dwarf Snapdragons, Ver- may be done under sash covered 
as, * “= aS ¢ _—— . . : , : oa 79 

all OP} ; benas, Stocks and Violets; the last, with one of the several glass sub- 

a rare symphony of natura with some protection over the glass, stitutes now available. Sash covered 


beauty. Famous people in fa- 
mous homeseach year growthem. 


will bloom more or less throughout 
the winter, even in quite severe cli- 
Vegetables such as Beans, Rad- 
ish, Spinach and Mustard may still be 
sown transplanted to 
Seedlings of plants to be 
carried through the winter, sown in 


with these materials are much cheaper, 
less likely to be damaged and, being & 


mates. a great deal lighter, are much easier 


This collection costs Ger- 
main’s more than you pay for 
it. It is offered solely as a meth- 
od to get acquainted with you. 
This, we believe, is good busi- 
ness, for we know that once 
you plant our seeds, plants and 
bulbs, you will want no other 
kind. Thus, we, too, will profit 


to handle. Bulbs and roots planted in 
frames, or kept in a frame in cold 
until wanted for 
indoors, and also such plants as most 


and mature 


under glass. storage flowering 


July or August, may now be trans- of the hardy perennials, which are 
carried through the winter in the 
frame in a wholly dormant condition, 


planted to stand a few inches apart 
will make 


strong, stocky plants for setting out- 


each way, so that they 








do not require any glass over them, 


doors next spring. but merely a mulch of leaves, cocoa- 





A valuable aid to any flower lover 


garden culture 
rabbits, and pest control, 108 pages 
ten to suit all conditions 









Planting Guide Free! 


Tells 


almost everything there is to know about 


Special chapter on poultry, 


This is included 
with the above offer free! Send coupon 


in the long run. 


| turists from California! 


Do it now. 


Send for this California gar- 
den today! Act quickly before 
the supply isexhausted. With it 
we also include our 1927 Plant- 
ing Guide Free. Thus you will 
have not only the garden but 
the advice to go with it—the 
advice of Germain’s horticul- 


Lat 

















ERMAIT 


SIXTH AND MAIN + LOS ANGELES 
Growers of Seeds, Plants, Bulbs ane 
Horticultural Specialties Since 1871. 





Germain’s Seed & Plant Co 
Dept. M103, Sixth and Main Streets 
Los Angeles, California 

Gentlemen 
send me your ¢ 


announcement 
Also your 10927 Planting Guide. 


Name 


I cies aciaecienasiiite 


AGATrOSS...........0.-seccercereesessceonseees 


Germain’'s Zucchini Squash 

Ey Wonder Beet 

Los Angeles Market Lettuce 
Germain’s Winter Queen Tomato 
Famous Tip Top Muskmelon 
Cannonball Cabbage 


S 


Enclosed find 10 cents. Please 
lifornia lower Garden of 
six packets of tested seeds, shown in this 


a Check here if you_would prefer a Cali- 
fornia Vegetable Garden, consisting of 








a 











October is bulb planting time, and 


there is no better way of using a 
quantity of the early Dutch bulbs such 
as Tulips, Crocuses and 
Hyacinths, than to plant a 
quantity of the best varieties for cut- 
ting in a frame. They may be left 
uncovered, except for a mulching of 
straw or leaves, until next February. 


Na rcissus, 
Grape 


These bulbs will bloom several weeks 
ahead of the ones started out-of-doors 
and will develop perfectly under the 
protection of the glass sash. Some half- 
hardy bulbs, such as the Bulbous Irises, 
may also be grown to perfection in 
this way. 
during the winter, in bulb pans or 
flats, may also be started in the frames, 
covered with soil or cinders for their 
preliminary freezing before flowering 


Bulbs for forcing indoors 


indoors. Roots of vegetables for early 
spring forcing—Rhubarb, Asparagus, 
Whitloof—and 
pots, may well be put in the frame 
Tomatoes, Melons and Peppers, 
stored in clean straw, may be kept 
under glass for weeks, _ if 
rescued before Jack Frost gets them in 
the open. Toward the end of the 
month, such vegetables as Beets, Car- 
rots, Parsnips and Salsify, stored in a 
frame and with and 
mulched so that they will not freeze, 
will keep to perfection and be easy to 
vet at during the winter. 

During November, December and 
January the frames will require little 
attention excepting occasional ventila- 
tion on warm, sunny days, and water- 
ing at intervals of two weeks or so if 


also Strawberries in 


now. 


several 


covered soil, 


the soil seems to be getting dry. 

In February, see that the sash are in 
good repair and everything snug and 
tight so as to get the soil thawed out 


nut fiber or soil, with the addition, in 
very cold sections, of wooden shutters 
cr covers in place of the glass sash. 
Standard glass sashes, 6x6 feet, cost 
from five to eight dollars each. It 
is excellent to have also a_ few 
“double-glazed” sash; these have two 
layers of glass with an air space be- 
tween them which, as it is a non-con- 
ductor, acts as a blanket or covering 
but at the same time lets through the 
sunlight. These are especially valu- 
able for use during the winter, over 


plants to be kept in a growing con- | 


extra late or extra 
early vegetable crops, Violets, and so 


forth. One double-glazed sash to each 


cition such as 


two or three standard glass sash, makes 
a good proportion for average use. 
The number of glass substitute sash 
may well be the same as the glass sash 


PROTECTING GLASS SASH 


For covering the glass sash in win- 


ter, straw or burlap mats should be 


provided. Burlap mats, waterproofed 
on one side, cost more but are the most 
satisfactory to use and are in the end 
the cheapest. A 
slightly over six feet each way will 
cover two glass sash and costs about 
five Wooden shutters are 
good both for winter protection and 
and they also 
wind-breaks — when 
secured by 


waterproof mat 


dollars. 


for summer shade; 
make excellent 
stood up on edge, and 
stakes, along the north sides of the 
frames during March and April. 
A concrete frame, with an iron 
cap or top sill which will not rack 
or drip and which makes a tight joint 
with the sash, is the most substantia! 
(Continued on page 206) 
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~. EET US SEND THIS 


GIFT BOX 


A gift of peerless beauty—of more flowers 
than the same amount of money could 
possibly buy of any florist. A gift (so ap- 
propriate for Easter) that lives and lasts, 
a constant reminder of the giver. Tell us 
to mail several to your flower-loving friends. 
These gift boxes are outwardly handsome, 
attractively decorated in colors. They come 
in two sizes and contain either 50 or 100 


Girt sox NOI! GOLD MEDAL 


rrooucs GLADIOLI 
50 Bulbs $2.50 100 Bulbs $5.00 


Colors: Chromatic tinted in Pink, White, Lavender, Yellow. Extra selected 
varieties of the Tracy medal-winning Gladioli, nothing common or ordi- 
nary. Their grace and regal bearing are world-famous, aristocrats of their 
line; dignified, symmetrical, formal. What more splendid gift can you send 
your friends? With your order include your personal card with its greet- 
ing and we will enclose it in the box of bulbs. These Gladioli are supreme 
prize winners at home and abroad. Mr. Tracy’s new cultural directions 
accompany each gift box. Send order today. Satisfaction guaranteed. 














Write for catalog in colors showing our most prized varieties as well as 
the more ordinary, and giving Mr. Tracy’s new cultural directions at length. 


B. HAMMOND TRACY 


President and Manager 
Stiliwaters Gardens, Ine. Salisbury, Conn. 
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Grow at least one vegetable in your garden—let it be Giant Wash- 
ington Asparagus. After supplying your table for two months with 
the most luscious stalks you have ever eaten, it shoots into great 
feathery fronds, 9 to 11 ft. high—ideal for screen or background for 
flower planting. 


‘The Bigger the Roots 
The Better the Crop’”’ 


Plant our Giant Roots this Spring; next year, you will cut great, 
tender stalks. At Riverview Farms, these stalks, one inch to two 
inches in diameter, often weigh one-quarter pound each, and have 
sold for $15.00 a dozen bunches on the Eastern markets. 

50 Giant Roots, $5.00; 25 Giant Roots, $3.00. Prepaid. 
Complete Cultural Directions with Every Order 

50 Giant Roots will plant 3 rows, each 50 feet long and supply gen- 
erously a family of four or five persons. We guarantee 90% to 100% 
stand, or will refund your money if you wish it. Order now—from 
this advertisement; your success 1s assured. 

FREE Illustrated Booklet sent on request; 


also prices on larger quantities of Roots. 


RIVERVIEW FARMS 


Box 172-M Bridgeton, N. J. 
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—BAY STATE— 











NURSERIES 


1927 Handbook is ready for distribution 


DESCRIPTIVE catalogue well illus- 

trated with photographs in color to 
help you select just the kind of nursery 
stock you wish to plant this year. 


We have a large stock with hundreds of 
hardy New England grown varieties difh- 
cult to obtain elsewhere, ready for immedi- 
ate shipment. 


A large part of our business comes to us 
from landscape architects who above all 
others, appreciate the quality of our stock, 
and our method of packing. Our stock in- 
variably reaches the customer in perfect 
condition. 


Write today for aur new descriptive catalogue, 
or send us a list of your requirements on 
which we will be glad to quote prices 


BAY STATE NURSERIES 


W.H. WYMAN & SON 
North Abington Massachusetts 
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a Uacobsen . 


& 


from One Acre 
to the Lar gest % The “Estate” Roller-Driven Mower 
Estate 


We 


Years of experience have given 
Jacobsen Power Mowers a distinctive 
place in the power mower field. They 
are completely built in the Jacobsen 
factory by power mower specialists. 
From motor to cutting reel, every 
part is specially designed for power 
mower work. Several refinements have 
been incorporated this year. 


Finely Engineered 
As an Automobile 
Automobile-type differential, sepa 


Improved rate control of traction unit and cut- 


ting reel, gears enclosed in dust-proof 


‘< ae housings and running in oil, self- 
4-ACRE sharpening reel and other such fea- 


tures nake Jacobsen Mowers efficient, 


dependable and easy to handle, even 
Heavy-Duty Mower in close-up work. Rigidly guaranteed 


and demonstrated on your own grounds 
before you decide to invest. 


The “JUNIOR” 
19-inch 


Write for catalog and prices 





Dept. A, Racine, Wisconsin 


Mower New York Office, 245 W. 55th Street 




















/ Jacobsen 
Power Lawn Mower 


—_— Jacobsen Mfg. Co. 
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a prize 
selection 


The “Star Dozen” offers you the twelve 
most satisfactory and best-liked roses. They 
are indeed America’s best all-around roses, 
chosen by rose experts and generously ap 
proved by leading members of the American 
Rose Society. 

The “Star Dozen” is made up of roses all 
different in color—tred, yellow, pink and 
white. No mere words can describe the glory 
of the real colorings nor give you adequate idea of 
their splendor and vigor. And, these “Star” roses are 
tested and tried. They will grow well and bloom pro- 
fusely, under average conditions. The “Star Dozen” 
carries the usual “Star” guarantee—they bloom or 
your money is refunded. 

Every rose in the “Star Dozen” is a sturdy, 3-season, 
field-grown plant, grown by rose experts and with 
scientifically-correct methods—the result of our 3 

years of study and experimentation. It is our “Star” 
care that assures your rose satisfaction! 

Ordered individually the “Star Dozen” would cost 
you $12.75. Ordered all at one time only $10.50—you 
save two dollars and a quarter! 


A special offer—‘‘Hugonis” FREE 


If you order your “Star Doz- 
en” now, we will send FREE 
one Rosa Hugonis, The Gold- 
en Rose of China—the 
rose that blooms earliest in the Spring. ““Hugonis™ is a 
wonder and we introduced it at $5.00 per plant—so 
don’t miss this opportunity to get the “Star Dozen” and 
Rosa Hugonis, all for only $10.50. Order today! 

Our “Star Guide to Good Roses,” 100 pages, profusely 
illustrated, describes over 200 varieties—old favorites 
as well as newest novelties. It’s FREE! Send a postal. 
“Success with Roses” is our new 32-page booklet, 
illustrated. It answers rose-growing questions, simply, 
concisely, fully. Regularly 25c; FREE with every order. 





STAR GUIDE TO 


GooD ROSES 











, ee~ 


The Conard-Pyle Co. 


Star Rose Growers 


Box 126 ROBERT PYLE, Pres. | West Grove, Pa. 


THE CONARD-PYLE CO. 
Box 126, West Grove, Pa. 


I am enclosing $10.50 (check, draft, money order). Send 
me your guaranteed “Star Dozen.” I understand that the 
“Star Guide to Good Roses” and “Success with Roses” 
and one Rosa Hugonis will be included FREE. 





Name ees 


Street. . 








Post Office acd 2 
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FRAMES 


House 


IN 


(Continued from page 204) 


kind of a frame to build. But it is 
also the most expensive. A frame con- 
structed of 2” plank, tongued and 
grooved to get tight joints and sup- 
ported by 3”x4” posts, will lastso long 
that it is probably cheaper than 
even if it will have to be 
replaced after many years. At least 
the posts, and preferably the plank 
as well, should be of Cypress. All 
joints should be thickly painted with 
white lead as the frame is built. This 
is more important than painting. 
Where not more than half a dozen 
sash will be used, and one expects to 
build the frame himself, probably the 
most satisfactory method is to buy a 
factory-made frame. This can be set 
up ready for use within an hour’s 
time, or less, by merely putting in 
place the iron corner-pieces and bolts 
supplied with it. Such a frame is es- 
pecially serviceable where there ex- 


concrete, 


ists a possibility of its having to be 
moved later. 

The hotbed is merely a heated cold- 
frame. By having even a very mod- 
erate amount of heat available, the 
usefulness of a frame is greatly ex- 
tended. Formerly, fermenting manure 
was universally used for this purpose, 
but it is increasingly difficult to obtain. 
\s a more than satisfactory substitute, 
a frame built near the residence cellar 
or a heated garage may have a coil 
of hot water or steam pipe run along 
the back, across one end, and_ back 
along the front wall. This distri- 
butes the heat much more evenly than 
having the pipe run on the back wall 
alone, as is sometimes done. 

Good drainage is vitally important 
to successful frame gardening. If the 
frames must be built on low ground, 
there should be paths several inches 
below the level of the soil in the 
frame, so constructed that they will 
carry off surplus water from heavy 
rains and melting snows. 

The soil used in the frame should 
be more light and friable than the 
average good garden soil. Garden 
soil, with the addition of a quarter to 
a third of its bulk of humus or peat, 
and ten percent or so of 
coarse sand, makes an excellent mix- 
ture for cold-frame gardening. It 
should be very rich, but 
danger of getting too much nitrogen. 
Such manure as is used should be old 
and thoroughly decomposed and 
broken up. An abundance of potash 


medium 


there is 


THE 


CERAMIC WARES OF 


should be provided by applying woox 
ashes or tobacco fertilizer, which may 
be used in generous amounts withou 
danger. More limited quantities o 
nitrogenous fertilizer, such as tankag 
or dried blood, are also desirable, bu 
these are best applied to the individua 
crops as they are planted. Additiona 
nitrogen may be readily supplied t» 
the plants, at any time it is needed, 
by the application of nitrate of sod 
using a pound dissolved in ten or 
twelve gallons of water. 

Additional winter protection can be 
given the frames in cold climates by 
setting up boards outside, supporte: 
by stakes, about a foot away from tl 
outside of the frames, and filling in 
the intervening space with manure, 
leaves or straw. Horse manure, if it 
is available, is the best material to 
use for this purpose. 

Ventilation and watering are things 
which will have to be learned by ex- 
perience, just as one has to study under 


that same teacher in the garden out- 
of-doors. As a general rule, the more 
fresh air which can be given the 
plants the better, provided the tem- 
perature the frames does not 
fall below that required for the crops 
being brick 


” 


within 
grown. <An_ ordinary 
which has dimensions of 2”, 4” and 
8” is convenient for supporting the 
sash at the different elevations; but 
a notched stick made for this purpose 
is better. The amount of 
quired for crops in frames varies very 
greatly at different seasons.of the year. 
In late April, May and early June 
plants making rapid growth will re- 
quire a daily soaking in dry weather; 
will be required during 
summer for plants that are thoroughly 
established in the frame, or for small 


Water re- 


less mid- 


plants that are being grown in partial 
shade. During the autumn, only 
moderate watering will be required; 
and through the winter months little 
or none. I examined today, in one 
of my frames, seedling plants of 
Pansies and Wallflowers, which have 
received no water in over two months, 
and they are not yet in need of it. A 
line of overhead irrigation so placed 
that it cover all parts of the 
frames with the greenhouse type of 
nozzle, which much finer 
spray than the outdoor nozzles, will 
be found to be the greatest labor saver 
in gardening in frames that one can 
possibly install. 


can 


throws a 


COREA 


(Continued from page 144) 


mishima pieces, earlier than those of 
the celadon type. A few pieces show- 
ing a dull crimson have been found; 
these are of great rarity. Mishima is 
employed with moulded and with 
modelled relief. 

Again the decoration of Korai is 
accomplished with thick brown or 
white clay slips, or both. To this type 
the Japanese have given the name 
Yegorai (“Painted Corean”). Perhaps 
this somewhat coarser yeg6rai is of 
later fabrique than the other wares. 


We need 
the other groups of 
found in Corea,—those resembling 
Chinese types and thought to be im- 
portations, and those which seem 
certainly Chinese. 

Although so much mystery attends 
the history of these ceramic wares of 
Corea, it does not detract from our 
pleasure in its extraordinary beauty, 
and rare though it is, our American 
museums and private collections can 
show splendid examples of it. 
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be Your Dealer will show you samples, or, it he does not Sik Gade Cities ae ae | 
Pe. have a stock on hand we will put you in touch with give enduring charm to your | 
Snot one who does. Send for our illustrated circular “B”. Established Garden, Sun-room and Porch. 
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tion, steel wheel studs which will not break off, , é : R . as =e 
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Rose Novelties 
for 1927 


Three splendid American varieties 


Totty’s Red 


A brilliant crimson, an exact replica of the old “‘Richmond” 
in color, but much larger in flower; freer in growth, and won- 


derfully fragrant. 


Fontanelle 


A daughter of Pernet. Not quite as deep in color as the 
parent, but a beautiful clear lemon yellow, flushed deep pink 
at the base of the petals. The individual petals on this variety 
are immense, and the large flowers open perfectly. Much freer 
blooming than the parent, and a most beautiful variety. 


Rapture 


The improved Butterfly, but much freer in growth with 
splendid foliage and stem. The color is an exquisite salmon 
with a gold flush at the base of the petals. A variety that fas- 
cinates everyone that sees it growing. 


PRICE—$2.50 per plant; $25.00 per dozen. 


LL of the European Novelties for 1927 such as “Shot Silk; Lord 

Charlemont; Angele Pernet”; etc., are fully described in our cata- 

logue, which has been mailed. If you did not receive a copy, write us, 
and it will be sent you at once. 


The finest lot of Standard Tree Roses 
in the country; Hybrid Tea Roses 
and alsoa full list of Perennials, etc., 
in fact everything for your garden. 


WRITE FOR OUR CATALOGUE 


Madison, New Jersey 
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The West is rich in Pentstemons which should be 
better known. One of the finest is P. alpinum, with 
blossoms of a deep, rich blue borne on short stems 


WELCOME S 


TRANGERS 


(Continued from paxe 94+) 


newly-acquired 
them — entirely 
unknown in American gardens. In- 
cidentally, as many of them are sum- 


these 


number of 


treasures, most of 


mer bloomers, the display of color in 
my garden from June until late Sep- 
tember now equals in brilliancy and 
variety the glory of my Northeastern 
wildflowers during April, May and 
October. 

There are several species of wild- 
flowers native to the Rocky Mountain 
region that I believe will ultimately 
find their way into our flower beds 

The Beard-tongues or 

and the 
are both  bewilderingly 
beautiful. The Pentstemons of the 
Colorado foothills stately, 
sturdy habit and bear long spikes of 
tubular blossoms, resembling those of 


and borders. 


Pentstemons, Fleabanes or 


Erigerons, 


are of 


the Foxglove, but somewhat smaller 
and more refined in aspect. The pre- 
vailing color is a bright, clear blue, 
and the throat and reverse of the flow- 
er show dainty opalescent shadings 
blending of hues and tints not sur- 
passed by the finest Delphiniums. In 
the numerous Alpine and sub-Alpine 





a 


species, the opaline tints are usually 
lacking, the blues are deeper and rich- 


Healy 


erandthecolor range isextended to pur- 
ples, pinks, crimsons, and in the Torrey 
Pentstemon, to a glowing scarlet, 

I have been growing several species 
of Pentstemon in my garden of late 
years and find them wonderfully beau- 
tiful and not in the least fastidious 
culturally speaking. They thrive | 
tily in any fairly fertile soil, in both 
sunny and shady exposures. 

Prior to my exploring trip through 
Colorado, the only Fleabane_ with 
which I was at all familiar was the 
rather pretty and often useful Robin’s 
Plantain so common here in the East. 
So my surprise and delight were un- 
bounded when I found myself in a 
other kinds of Flea- 


banes were to be seen by the million, 


’ 


region where 
covering the plains, parks and moun- 
tain meadows with a gay carpet into 
which every tint of the rainbow was 
woven, 

Those and admire the 
garden Pyrethrum or Persian Daisy 


who know 


can perhaps imagine the marvelous 
picture spread before me, that after- 
noon in early August when I descend- 
ed into North Park from Cameron 
Pass. I had never before seen nor had 
(Continued on page 212) 





Creeping Bluets (Houstonia serpyllifolia) make an ideal ground 
cover. Their bright blue, four-petaled flowers, resembling those 
of its northern cousin, are borne in great profusion 
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LET ELECTRICITY MOW YOUR LAWN 


Solved at last!—the lawn mowing problem. Now, thanks to the Coldwell 
Electric Lawn Mower, a beautiful lawn is easy to have. For with this won- 
derful electric mower, trimming the lawn is fun rather than an uncongenial 
chore. Coldwell Electric is as easy to run as a vacuum cleaner. <All you have 
to do is to steer—the current from your garage or house light socket provides 
the power. Razor-sharp blades assure an immaculate trim. Carries 150 feet of 
cable, allowing 300 feet cutting radius. Automatic reel takes up and pays out 
cable automatically, thus keeping wire always taut, and out of the way of the 
operator. Cuts a 21-inch swath. 

Mower by Coldwell. Motor by General Electric. Timken Tapered Roller 
Bearings. Cut steel gears run in oil. Coldwell dealer nearest you will be 
glad to demonstrate Coldwell Electric on your own lawn. Write for booklet. 


(Pictured to right)—Coldwell Model ‘“‘L’”’ Gasoline Lawn Mower and Roller. 


Rolls and mows at the same time 6 acres a day 





on one gallon of gasoline. With gang units at- 
tached it more than doubles its capacity. Book- 
let on request. Demonstration on your lawn. 


COLDWELL 


DEPENDABLE LAWN MOWERS 
HAND . HORSE . GASOLINE . ELECTRIC 
COLDWELL LAWN MOWER CO., NEWBURGH, N.Y. U.S.A, 





















































Year ’round happiness 


to the true lover of gardening who looks upon 
Jack Frost as 2 personal enemy. Every day is a 
June day in the garden under glass; every day 
some flower is blooming, seme plant is develop- 
ing. This little greenhouse promises 365 days 
of delightful garden fun. 








| \ We offer twenty five years of practical exper- 
ience in manufacturing and erecting to help 
you. Drop us a line for full information. 


Wk NEW JERSEY GREENHOUSE CO. 
f Manufacturers and Builders 
Harry A. Lutron, Pres. 
303-309 Grant Avenue Jersey City, New Jersey 
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A FEW OF MANY 4 \ 
BROOKS USERS: 





Washington, D. C. 
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Capitol Grounds 


Detroit 


Made: of - the - Mist 


S. S. Kresge 


John H. Kunsky 


City Hall, N. Y. C. 
Mrs. John J. Ascher, L. I. 


Chicago City Parks 
G. J. Bicul, Wilmette 


Mrs, F. F. Prentiss 
M. J. Van Sweringen 


A. G. Turner 
Mrs. J. A. M. Grable 


Robert J. Schmidt 
1. Powell Thomas 
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Gruen Watch Makers Guild 


L. Honnold 
E. Mullen 


No more parched spots from uneven watering. No more 
faded, despondent flowers. Brooks Underground Sprink- 
ling Systems make healthy, colorful lawns and gardens. 
Show-places at an actual saving in labor and water. A 
kindly mist floats from sprays that quench the thirst of each 
square inch of vibrant growth alike. Grass grows tender 
like green eider-down. Flowers blossom in surprising hues. 
Brooks Systems are electrically controlled. Whether touring 
Europe or at home asleep, your grounds are completely 
misted at daybreak, midnight, or any required hour. Brooks 
is the answer to the home beautiful 


New York 
Chicago 
Cleveland 
Tampa 
Philadelphia 


Los Angeles 


Write for our descriptive booklet 


Cincinnati “ 4 
“A Friend to Your Lawn and Garden? 


Wm. A. Natrop 
J. 


Tulsa UNDERGROUND FROST- PROOF LAWN 5p 
J. McGraw Brooks AND GARDEN SPRINKLING SYSTEMS &M 


General Offices: 14528 Second Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 
Offices in all Principal Cities 






NSTALLATIONS FOR ALL 
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Modern good taste in landscaping 
the home grounds requires choice 
Evergreen trees. 

Made famous by over 0 years of 
faithful service to planters. 


HILUS EVERGREENS 


are an accepted standard for quality. 
Use coupon below for catalog. Enclose 
25¢ which will be refunded on first order. 
THE D. HILL NURSERY CO. 
301 Cedar Street Dundee, Illinois 


Evergreen Specialists - Largest Growers 
in America. Established 1855. 


Your local Nurseryman, Florist, or Land- 
scape Architect has Hill's Evergreens 
or can obtain them for you. 
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The D. Hill Nursery Co., Dundee, Illinois 


Stamps 
Please send catalog. I enclose 25c¢ or 
Coin 
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to be refunded on first order. 
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N large gardens a Planet Jr. No. 8 Horse 

Hoe is a real necessity. For cultivating, 
weeding and hilling such row crops as po- 
tatoes, corn, asparagus, beans, celery, cane 
fruits and the like it has no equal. 


It does such heavy work with a thoroughness 
impossible with hand tools or garden tractors. 
With its lever-operated expander, wheel and 
depth regulator and its equipment of shovels, 
hillers and cultivator teeth it is the most highly 
developed cultivator of its kind. And character 
istically Planet Jr. in design and construction. 


Write for our popular 
garden manual 


It contains garden pointers equally interesting 
and useful to beginners as well as the most dyed 
in-the-wool old-timer. Includes full information 
on the several Planet Jr. Seeders, wheel and 
horse hoes most favored by home gardeners. 


S. L. ALLEN & CO., Inc. 


For 55 Years Largest Manufacturers of Specialized 
Field & Garden Implements in the World 


Dept. 34-C 
5th & Glenwood Ave., Philadelphia 


O long as gardens are 
S planted and cultivated. so 
long will Planet Jr. Hand 
Se eders and Wheel Hoes have 
the preference for the plant- 
ing and fine work in hoeing 
and weeding. 

Planet Jr. No. 12 Double 
Wheel Hoe 
do all the work necessary for 
cultivating and weeding the 
average home garden. 
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I ever heard of so extensive, sO eX- 
uberant, so dazzling a display of brii- 
liant color. An equally vast expanse of 
Pyrethrums might simulate the gor- 
geous scene, but could not pretend to 
rival its glory. For the color range 
of the Erigerons, while including all 
the hues of the Pyrethrums—from 
white through pinks and reds to crim- 
son—also embraces delicate lavenders, 
sparkling azure blues and rich, royal 
purples unknown to the Persian. And 
this bewildering flowerscape (no land 
was visible) stretched away unbroken, 
three miles north and ten miles west 
to the bases of the encircling moun- 
tains. 

My soil tests and observations made 
in numerous localities where they 
abound, indicate that the Rocky Moun- 
tain Erigerons will thrive anywhere 
in good enriched loam that is neither 
acid nor alkaline in any marked de- 
I brought home five clumps 
each, of ten species, chosen for pu- 
rity of color and the way all have 
flourished is extremely encouraging. 


gree. 


PLANTS OF THE “ROCKIES” 
Any comprehensive descriptive and 
cultural list of the plants of the Rocky 
Mountain region that will thrive and 
prove themselves worthy of a place 
among the really desirable garden 
perennials, would fill a very sizable 
book. I must therefore content myself 
here, with brief references to a few 
other species that I have grown suc- 
cessfully and found to be nearly, if 
not quite as beautiful and as easily 
managed as are my particular favor- 
the Pentstemons and the Er- 


imerons. 


ites, 


the true-blue-flowering 
sorts, the foothill or Geyer Larkspur, 
with its showy spikes and grayish foli- 
age, and its close and constant com- 
panion, the graceful Blue Flax, may 
be counted upon, during the summer 
months, for a continuous display of 
the purest azures and ultramarines. 
Both are easily grown in any neutral 
soil and are accustomed to going for 
long periods without moisture. If it 
is desired to have a good showing of 
real blue in late August and Septem- 
ber, there is nothing that will answer 
the purpose as well as the two Salvias 
—the Azure Sage and the later bloom- 
ing Dark-azure Sage. Those who have 
srown these western Salvias in the 
hardy border and have been disgrunt- 
led because of their weak, sprawling 
habit, should try them in poor soil 
and a dry locality. Their stiff, erect 
stems and clouds of un-muddied blos- 
soms will be a revelation. 

The Rocky Mountain Iris makes 
good sized clumps a foot tall with 
lavender or pale blue, long-petaled 
flowers that are distinctive and showy. 
Mr. D. M. Andrews, in his Rock- 
mont Gardens at Boulder, Col. has 
developed two very fine varieties of 
this Iris named Bluebird and Snow- 
bird. The former has violet standards 
and lighter veined falls, and Snow- 
bird is pure white, without veining. 
In its natural haunts, the Rocky Moun- 
tain Iris grows where the ground is 
wet until after the flowering season 
in May. 

No wildflower lover who explores 


Among 


the canons of the Colorado Rockies 
during July can fail to notice, on the 
dry steep slopes, numerous colonies of 
a slender-stemmed but upstanding 
plant, with foliage like that of ‘he 
Cypress Vine and quantities of bril- 
liant scarlet or pink tubular blossoms, 
It appears to be practically identical 
with the Standing Cypress of the Mid- 
dle West and South, and might be 
called the Western Standing Cypress, 
if the Committee on Nomenclature 
had not changed that excellent com. 
mon name to Texasplume. However, 
the plant is a perfect gem and should 
be in every garden, wild or tame, 
While it is biennial, it self sows, or can 
be grown from collected seed. 

The Tufted Primrose, which grows 
abundantly on dry, sandy slopes, 
throughout the West, makes a stun- 
ning display when comfortably lo- 
cated in a gritty, somewhat alkaline 
soil in full sun. The large blossoms, 
two to three inches across, have petals 
like crinkled satin. Some open white 
and soon change to a bright rose-pink, 
Others open pink and become deeper 
colored with age. This species is said 
to be biennial occasionally, but mine 
are undoubtedly perennial. 

One of my recent cultural triumphs 
was the successful growing and bloom- 
ing in my wildflower garden of Par- 
ry’s Primrose. I received three plants 
in September, 1925. Knowing noth- 
ing of its cultural needs, I experi- 
mented by putting one in neutral soil, 
another in well-limed soil and the 
third in acid soil and part shade. 
Number three was the one that 
bloomed. The other two _ perished. 
A year later, while in Colorado, I 
saw hundreds of the clustered ox-blood 
red blossoms just below timber line 
near the Milner Pass (about 9,000 
feet up) all on plants growing in 
very acid soil. 

FROM MONTANA 

A perfectly gorgeous flower, the 
State flower of Montana by the way, 
came to me that same year. It is known 
out West as the Bitterroot. The blos- 
soms are of the most brilliant rose- 
pink and it revels in a sandy, some- 
what alkaline soil and full 
brought home a dozen roots. They 
will live several years witheut soil 
or moisture; then when planted will 
soon develop their superb blossoms. 

Few Eastern gardeners have suc- 
ceeded in growing the American 
Pasqueflower, or Spreading Anemone. 
I have good reason to believe that the 
reason for failure is the practice of 
planting this lovely flower in soil that 
is too strongly alkaline. I made over 
one hundred soil tests in as many local- 
ities in Colorado, where it was grow- 
ing vigorously, and found the reac- 
tion was decidedly acid on mountain 
sides, diminishing in intensity at lower 
levels and becoming neutral to slightly 
alkaline on the plains. I also noted 
that the most vigorous plants were 
those that flourished in acid mold 
under the Pines and Spruces of the 
higher foot hills. So it looks to me 4s 
if this beautiful flower of early spring 
belon ss in the circumneutral class, but 
is more tolerant of excessive acidity 

(Continued on page 214) 
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he Ginal Step to 
Your Garden’s “Perfection— 
Unadilla Garden Gurniture! 


Of course there must be flowers, shrubs, and soft, 
velvety grass. But whenall these things have sprung 
up, don’t you sense that something is lacking? 

Undoubtedly it is furniture! A Grecian bench 
forrest. Atrellis for that wandering rose that’s 
entirely too much of a wanderer! A fence to keep 
unsightliness out—or perhapsa straight, fine pole 
and trellis which serve asa utilitarian anchor for 
the clothes line! 


The Unadilla line is complete, beautiful, well 
built, and very, very reasonable 


UNADILLA SILO COMPANY 
Unadilla (Box24s5) New York 


Makers of 


UNADILLA 


YARD and GARDEN 
DECORATIONS 
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The MILBRADT Power Lawn 
Wide—4 to 
-Takes one- 
the effort required 


ie he ALA 


Mower—Cuts 27 
6 acres per day- 
tenth 
hand -Trims 
around trees, shrubbery 
and beds as 


closely asa hand mower 


mower 
fl ywer 


Write for our propo- 
sition. 








Bethlehem Pike, Ambler, Pa. 


[ hand you letter from the man who uses your incomparable power 
ver and this is worth more than anything I can say. As you know 
also have another power machine but aside from using it as a roller, 

ncipally in the spring, when the ground is soft, Chester never takes 

rom his tool house, always preferring your machine and the results he 
ns therefrom justify this action.” Robert M. Griffith. 


MILBRADT MANUFACTURING CO. 





St. Louis, Mo. 





‘ Established 1895 
44'9 N. Tenth St. wanna 
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Below: Dry weather 
r can't destroy this lawn 
because it’s watered by 
a Skinner System 


open 


SYSTEM 


OF IRRIGATION. 








ROTO-RAIN 


One of many types of 
SkinnerLawnSprinklers 





A vegetable garden 

protected against dry 

weather by Skinner 
System rain. 


Beautiful Lawns and 
Gardens with Skinner System Rain 


efficient. Its gentle spray is adapted 
to the tenderest plant, and yet it 
waters large areas quickly, 
thorcughly, and uniformly. 


Dry weather is the terrible enemy 
of lawns and gardens. It causes 
more worry and loss than bugs or 
blight. Nothing can be more dis- 
couraging than to see a fine gar- 
den wilt or an emerald lawn turn 
brown, just because rain doesn’t 
come. 


Our catalogs are unusual. Full 
of handsome pictures and interest 

ing facts, they will show you how 
to have better gardens and lawns 

We have two catalogs—one for 
lawn watering showing sprinklers 
from 50c to $15 and the other 
dealing with flower and vegetable 
garden watering. Toeither or both 
youare most welcome. Write today 


231 Water St., Troy, Ohio 


Only Skinner System Irrigation 
can prevent such results. There’s 
a quarter century of overhead 
irrigation development back of it. 
It embodies exclusive improve- 
ments that make it amazingly 
THE SKINNER IRRIGATION COMPANY, 
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This Spring— 
Enclose Your Grounds 
with Cyclone Fence 


Wherever taste is most discriminating and requirements 
are most exacting, Cyclone is the recognized standard. 
Beautifies the premises, provides lifetime property pro- 
tection at reasonable cost. Cyclone Complete Responsi- 
bility relieves you of every detail. 

Spring is near! Plan your fence enclosure now. Send for the 
Cyclone catalog of fencing for estates, country clubs, town 
and country homes. Phone, wire or write nearest offices. 


CYrcLoNneE FENCE COMPANY 


Main Offices: Waukegan, Ill. 
Works and Offices: 
North Chicago, Ill., Cleveland, Ohio 
Fort Worth, Texas 
Pacific Coast Distributors: 
Standard Fence Co., Oakland, Calif. 
Northwest Fence and Wire Works, Portland, Ore. 
Branch Offices in All Principal Cities 


Newark, N. J. 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Fence 


@clone 


The Mark of ((BShersing 


Dependable 


Property 


Protection 






Cyclone ‘“Complete Fence’’ for 
city and suburban homes. Made 
to measure, to fit your property. 
Variety of attractive designs. 
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Cyctone Compete Responsisitity MEANS QUALITY FENCE AND SERVICE 
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than of even moderate alkalinity. 
It should also be given well drained 
quarters with much coarse gravel in 
the soil and a modicum of sunshine 
during the morning or late afternoon. 
The Rocky Mountain region is not 
the only part of America that teems 
with unknown floral treasures. Among 
the Alleghany, Blue Ridge and Great 
Smoky Mountains of the Appalach- 
ian Chain, there are vast forested 
slopes and summits, innumerable val- 
leys and extensive upland meadows, 
that remain at best only partly ex- 
plored. Every year something new 
and interesting comes out of this prim- 
eval wilderness and it would be fool- 
ish to think that its plenitude of 
plant marvels is even beginning to 
be exhausted. 
SOUTHERN BLOOMS 
these beautiful 
Southland there are 
for which I have formed an intense 
liking—a feeling that is evidently 
cordially reciprocated, for they have 
made themselves entirely at home in 
the cozy nooks provided for them 
and show their appreciation by a lav- 


Among 
from the 


strangers 


seven 


ishness of growth and a profusion of 
bloom that is really astonishing. 

The Creeping Bluet, a fascinating 
little first cousin of our northern Bluet 
or Quaker Ladies, hails from western 
North Carolina, and excites rapturous 
admiration from who 
it. Imagine a wee tufted plant, barely 
three inches in diameter, that spreads 


sees 


everyone 


so rapidly as to cover the ground for 
from ten inches to a foot in every 
direction within three months! That 
is how it And each bright 
green mat of tiny-leaved stems snug- 
gles closely to the ground and is liter- 


grows. 


ally covered during its long blooming 
season with myriads of dainty blue, 
golden-centered blossoms. It is not at 
all fastidious culturally but seems con- 
tented wherever planted, if the soil 
is light, moist and reasonably rich. 

I am also an ardent admirer of the 
Trailing Phlox, another excellent 
coverplant from the Blue Ridge. While 
not so low-growing nor so densely 
foliaged as the Creeping Bluet, it 
spreads rapidly and festoons itself 
pleasingly over nearby rocks that 
should be  half-concealed, anyway. 
When in bloom, it is mighty good to 
look at. The individual blossoms at 
the end of erect, three-inch stems, 
are as large as silver quarters and of 
a soft old-rose color that is unique and 
altogether lovely. 

The Southern Pink Trillium and 
the Vernal Iris, both Blue Ridge deni- 
zens, are charming companions in the 
riot of bloom that comes in early 
spring. The blossoms of the Tril- 
lium are bright rose-pink when they 
open and the color does not fade until 
the petals wither and fall. The Iris 


displays clear lavender flower: 
marked with golden blotches nea 
the center. I have had this delightfu 
Iris in my garden for years, so it ca 
hardly be called a beautiful strang: 
by me. I include it here because 
goes so beautifully with the pink 
Trillium. The Trailing Phlox an| 
the Southern Pink Trillium are sat- 
isfied with any woodsy mold, but the 
Vernal Iris is one of the finicky wild 
flowers and demands a very acid soil 
for its best development. 

The Blue Ridge Harebell is heart- 
ily commended to everyone who likes 
lacy, filmy plants with clouds of tiny 
When mature it presents a 
rounded bush-like aspect, its numerous 
narrow-leaved stems carrying innum- 
erable little purple bells scarcely one- 
third of an inch long, that nod and 
swing merrily in the slightest breeze. 
It likes a dryish woods soil among 
shaded rocks. 

The Clambering 
beautiful near-vine 
rich, shaded along mountain 
streams from Pennsylvania 
ward. I have several thrifty specimens 
that were planted close to Hemlocks 
and the stems permitted to clamber 
among the evergreen branches. The 
numerous bright blue helmets develop 


blossoms. 


% 


Monkshood is a 
that is native to 
soil 
south- 


consecutively for weeks in late sum- 
mer and strikingly beautiful 
against their dark green background. 
This Monkshood is well named: it is 
nota climbing vine, but a weak-stem- 
med herb that needs support to dis- 
play its charms to the best advantage. 


are 


RECENT ACQUISITIONS 

The Fire-Pink of the open South- 
ern upland indispensable 
in the wild flower garden, because of 
its fiery scarlet-crimson blossoms that 
are equaled in intensity and purity of 
color only by the Cardinalflower. It 
should be given a perfectly drained lo- 
cality in half shade and the soil should 
be very sandy, or gravelly, but rich 
in woods loam. It blooms during 
July and August. 

Other recently acquired treasures 
in my wild garden are the following: 

A pure white Shootingstar, from 
near the Mammoth Cave in Ken- 
tucky, that is greatly admired by my- 
self and all my visitors; a white 
Crested Iris from the Ozark Moun- 
tains, that is glorified by brilliant 
orange crests; a Texas Bluebell, a 
wonderful plant of the Gentian fam- 
ily with upright royal purple blossoms 
of the same shape but larger than 
Canterbury Bells; the lovely copper 
Iris in shades of bright, ruddy brown 
and the showy Southern Flag Iris 
with enormous purple: flowers. The 
three last named are from the north- 
west corner of the Lone Star State, 
but have proved perfectly hardy here 
New York. 


woods is 
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Enjoy Protection and Privacy 
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™ 6S wes trend towards enclosed lawns among the better class of 
on homes is undoubtedly due to the desire for privacy, safety for 
‘. 3 the children, and protection to grass, flowers and shrubs. Speeding 
ee L¢ 9 automobiles, stray dogs and careless pedestrians make the pro- 
x } ] i Sheep S Head | tection of a good fence indispensable. Fence your property this 
" | V Pulverized spring and have a more beautiful, more enjoyable and more dis- 
En Yy : Sh M tinctive home. 
an | t ee anure 
=i hae oe SupeZinced [awn Fence 

». — Cop Makes Lawns ome 


gives full protection and enhances the appearance of the property. 
Line wires and picket wires are of the same gauge, are heavily 
Super-Zinced against rust, and will far outlast fences with crimped 
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a | which contains naturally, all pickets and twisted strands. Wires are inseparably joined by 
likes L Yy) a Seauen euler shame ae electric welding and the scrolls can not pull out. Styles suitable 
iad 1” | including nitrogen, phosphor- for lawns, parks, playgrounds, cemeteries, flower guards, arbors 
a ! yh ic acid, potash and—HUMUS! | and other uses. Can be supplied by your dealer or fence builder. 
: Sterilized of weed seeds. | 
rr Soil experts universally rec- 4 : is boo 
um- ommend manure first—if you Free: Write for this klet 
es can get it. \ * illustrating the newest 
Sheep’s Head Brand Pul- | lawn, poultry and flower fences. 
and verized Sheep Manure is 
7 100% pure manure. Made m4 | 
commercially desirable by our Pittsburgh Steel Co. | 
10 process of handling. i i i 
Packed in neat containers 152 Union Trust Building 
a a (2, 5, 10, 25, 50, 100 pounds) =| # Pittsburgh, Pa. 
. for convenient distribution to if 260 
e to home owners, golf clubs, flor- .. ™~ Sf, “ 
ntain ists, gardeners—anyone who — ee LA a J 
si grows things in the soil. , 7 
Utne If your dealer does not ; i 
m handle Sheep’s Head Brand D kh 
locks Pulverized Sheep Manure, UC / am 
: write us direct. Quantity 
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Houses 


Lure the Birds « 
Will the © ‘ 
Beautiful Wild 


Mk “,-~ 


without them half the pleasure is missing. Birds 
abide where they feel protection and know they 
can obtain food and drink without danger of 
being molested. Under such conditions they 
raise family after family singing and working the 
whole day long, ridding the gardens and trees of 
the injurious moths, beetles, mites, mosquitos 
and other flying insect pests that not only annoy 
you but destroy your beautiful trees, shrubs and 
flowers. Invariably a Dodson House placed as 
directed will get a colony of beautiful Martins 
and sweet singing Wrens. Bluebirds and Flickers 
take naturally to Dodson’s Scientifically made 
houses. The beautiful Cardinals, Thrushes and 
dozens of others of our beautiful Songbirds will 
seek your garden if the kind of shelter and food 
they like is provided. Once you know the joy of 
bird friendship you will regret the years of 
pleasure missed. 

Dedson Scientifically designed and artistic bird 

houses are a feature in the most beautiful estates, 

country clubs and parks all over America. 

Why Dodson Houses 
Win the Birds 


For more than 40 
years Mr. Dodson 
has experimented and 
studied every little 
detail which, al- 
though seemingly in- 
significant, is vital tof 
the approval of each J 
fastidious species of 
songstcr. 

















acTUAL PM 


Joseph H. Dodson 


Maring end wth o Back Capped Pa kadee st hrs Kankanee Bard Sanctuary 
—— =r eee —_ 
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(The Bird House Man) 












Only 
$8.50 





Automatic 
Feeding '* 
Shelter : fg 
this fascinating book stocked with a few simple Bird Bath 
“Your Bird Friends foods (as described in free This handsome stoneware bath 
and How To Win book). Lures songsters from is not only an ornament to anv 


the whole 


Them” sent to anyone . 
Automatically 


who loves our beauti- 


ful songbirds. Full of a weathervane to protect a a ge ter — —— 
. _—e . . . ( > Te Bid 7 2 F: 

things you should birds from storms. Ever- that ry hirds aaiee a: neg 
know. Based on a life- lasting redwood, finished Complete with 32 in. stand 
time of close bird life in green. Size 24x 22x12 $26.00. Without stand $14.00. 


study. 


finding homes. 


Built Houses. 
most 
tree pests and 
trees and ground. 


principally 


have found homes. House 





Order direct from this ad. DODSON 
Scientifically Designed Bird Houses 
can only be bought from: 


JOSEPH H. DODSON, Inc. 


The man the birds love 
243 Harrison St. ’ 
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Birds 


sing in your yard this year? 










neighborhood. 
revolves like 


inches including 8 ft. pole 


$8.50; with copper roof 
$11.00. 

<@« Flicker House 

Is a sure lure for these very useful 


birds. Trees in cities are so well taken 
‘are of that Flickers have difficulty in 
They, therefore, take 
very readily to Dodson’s Scientifically 
Flickers are one of the 
useful birds, destroying moths, 
ants 
Many letters have 
been received stating that ants have 
mysteriously vanished since these birds 
2614 


high by 12 in. in diameter. Only $7.00. 


Kankakee, Illinois 















Dodson Scientific 
Wren House as shown above 


The Silver Throated Wren is one of our 
sweetest singers. A four-compartment 
house satisfies their habit of changing 
nests for each of their three broods. 
Beautiful design, made of oak, finished 
in green with cypress shingles, copper 
coping, comes complete with rust- 
proof snap-on hanger. Size 28 in. high 
by 18 in. in diameter. Price $7.00. 


Queen Anne 


Martin House 


of 48 rooms. This beautiful house 
with its specially ventilated gar- 
rets, porches and other patented 
details has proven a sure lure for 
these most useful and fascinating 
birds. A large house size 36 x 26 x 
37 inches; copper roof, including 


22 ft. easy raising and lowering 
pole only $60.00. Others as low 
as $18.00. 








garden but is the only one where 
knowledge of the birds’ habits, 


on 





in. 

Bluebird House 
The happiest and 
beloved Songsters. 
son’s Scientific houses 
satisfy these most ex- 
acting birds. Made of 
oak, finished in white 
and green. Sizes 21 in. 
high by 16 in. in diam- 
eter with 14 ft. easy 
raising pole. Price $14.00. 


most 
Dod- 















Tue Potrers & PoTTERIES OF BEN- 
NINGTON. By John Spargo. Limited 
edition. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company & Antiques Incorporated. 


HE old adage which asserts that 

it is indeed an ill wind that blows 
nobody good is again vindicated by 
the publication of Mr. John Spargo’s 
“The Potters and Potteries of Ben- 
nington.” For if the state of the 
author’s health had not compelled him 
to cease, for a time, troubling about 
matters of a graver social interest, he 
might, perhaps, never have retired to 
the peaceful shades of Bennington 
where he became interested in the 
quaint old pottery and porcelain that 
was made there in the middle of the 
19th Century. The “good” blown by 
the “ill wind” was the opportunity 
afforded to Mr. Spargo for investiga- 
tion and study, with the consequent 
production of an authoritative treatise 
on a subject hitherto more or less 
neglected. 

Mr. Spargo gathered on the spot all 
the first-hand information available, 
considered and compared it in the light 
of previous knowledge and record, and 
applied to his presentation of the facts 
those analytical and literary talents 
which had already placed him among 
the foremost of our sociological ex- 
pounders, 

The opening chapter of the book 
consists of an historical record of the 
development of the Bennington pot- 
teries, and of the men who built them 
up. The delineation of the characters 
of these early potters and the sympa- 
thetic narrative of their efforts and 
tribulations add greatly to an appre- 
ciation of the results they achieved 
and to an understanding of the wares 
they produced. For the Bennington 
potteries were one of the most famous 
of our early American art industries 
and, as was to be expected, much mis- 
information, false tradition and mis- 
understanding of what the actual 
products were have developed and 
spread since the discontinuation of the 
potteries at about the time of the Civil 
War. 

Perhaps the most valuable contribu- 
tion that Mr. Spargo makes to our 
knowledge of ceramic art is his accu- 
rate classification and precise definition 
of the various types of pottery and 
porcelain produced at Bennington. As 
he so truly tells us, much is designated 
as Bennington ware which never baked 
in any Vermont kiln; while, on the 
other hand, many interesting specimens 
of Bennington craftsmanship repose 
misbranded and unrecognized in the 
cabinets of collectors and on the 
shelves of our museums, 

One of the principal types produced 
at Bennington “Rockingham 
ware,” a name adopted because of the 
general resemblance of this kind of 
pottery to the brown glazed ware 
made at the Rockingham works in 
England. But so-called “Rockingham 

ware” was also made (and still is be- 


was 
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ing made) at many other American 
potteries, and, to add to the confusior, 
much genuine English Rockinghai 
ware was imported from Englan 
after the Bennington potteries close, 
and was sold in America as “Bennin; - 
ton ware” to take advantage of tle 
created demand for that type of Ve 
mont crockery. As few, if any, of tie 
English or American Rockinghan 
products were ever marked, it is ex- 
tremely difficult, except for the very 
expert, to differentiate between their 
This confusion applies particularly ‘o 
cow-creamers, which were a populir 
product of Bennington. Mr. Sparyo 
asserts that, so far as he is aware, no 
marked example is known to exi 
Such pieces were made at Bennington 
and at other American potteries from 
1845 to 1885. Large quantities were 
also made in England. Therefore the 
purchaser or collector of these amusing 
creamers should be exceedingly wary, 
“It does not make the slightest differ- 
ence” writes Mr. Spargo, “that the 
cow-creamer is known to have come 
from ‘an old Bennington family’ .-. , 
Once, to my knowledge, a good many 
years ago, a consignment of Rocking- 
ham cow-creamers was imported from 
England and sold in and around Ben- 
nington.” 

Mr. Spargo gives much space to the 
discussion of the “flint enameled ware” 
and “tortoise shell ware” which are, 
to the general mind typical of Benning- 
ton. He explains away, very fully, 
the confusions which have enshrouded 
previous discussions of Bennington 
pottery, and makes quite clear the 
differences and peculiarities of the 
enamels and glazes. He dispels the 
illusion that the Bennington glaze is 
a lost art. These pages in particular 
will be of great service to collectors, 

The chapter on “Parian and other 
Porcelains” is likewise most valuable 
and complete, and should greatly help 
to dissipate the curious popular mis- 
apprehension concerning the limitas 
tions of Bennington products. 

The book is richly illustrated with 
plates, eight of which are in full color, 
but it is most unfortunate that the 
publishers should have been so lax and 
uninspired in their arrangement of 
these valuable illustrations, Instead 
of being inserted in the text, ap- 
proximate to the discussion of the 
subjects, they are bunched at the back 
of the book and not one of the pictures 
has any caption indicating what it may 
be. The forty-four pages of plates are 
separately numbered and preceded by 
four pages containing a “List of 
Plates,”—which makes it necessary for 
the reader to turn and flounder back 
and forth in order to identify what 
he may be looking for. The publishers, 
rather than the author, should no 
doubt be blamed for this fault in so 
excellent a text book, where the reade 
ers’ study of the subject should have 
been facilitated rather than made irke 
some and laborious, 
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